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.AUTHOR’S BREFACE 


IHS boo«, thetgh certainly no conclusive “Life, aims 
: sat being a study of a personality, and, at the same 
time.“a, contribution «towards that definitive History of 
the, English Stage which is yet unwritten. In the case of an 
art that can bequeath” no gssurance of itself save the recorded 
impression cregccd on contemporary observers, sifting and 
collating of descriptive notes and criticisms are peculiarly 
needed. From a cmass of data, accumulated during three 
_ years’ search, I fave, “gttempted to construct an image, 
approximately true, of the foremost example of genius in 
_woman, this country has. produced, one who, in words Irving 
used concerning her, “fielged to make the name of England 
illustrious throughout the wérld.” I have tried to disentangle 
from her kinsfolk eand —ellow-artists the individual self of 
Sarah SiddoSs, and to summarise, as authentically as, at this 
distance of time, is passible, her style. Meals, and_methods. 

The-sense of a jvoman- -arcist’s duakty, both as to life-work 
and character, must be present with her biographer, but, far 
emer particularly if she Was an actress, a conviction emerges 
of ae’ decided extent to which the artist self impinged on the 
woman self, Whoever writes a great actress’s memoir traces 
a twofold story, full of curious psychologic correlation. 

The wonder is that half a dozen adequate biographies of 
Mrs. Siddons do not exist. Midway in her carcer, John 
Taylor, sometime an oculist, afterwards author of Monsieur 
Tonson and proprictgr of Ze Sun, proposed to her to write 
a narrative, to date, but she discouraged the idea, apparently ; 
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from a feeling that a friend’s biography of = NSE person | is 
bound ‘to appear fulsome to ‘outsiders, Boaden was the next 
aspirant. Four years before the death of his ‘ biographee,’ 
fifteen after her retirement, he published his eazlier edition of 
Memoirs of Mrs, Siddons. No tyro at dramatié biography, 
he was, at the tinie, sixty-five—which may account for his 
digressions and touch of Polonius, His book has been: unduly 
condemned, notably by Mrs. Siddons’s nephew, 4.,.M. Kemble, 
who wished to kick him for it, and asked V¥. B. Donne whether 
it was not “abominable that such ‘a> fellow _shoald perfectly 
unauthorised sit down, to scribble’on .a” subject- 0% all others 
the most ticklish, when in addition to+he drawback of knowing 
nothing whatever of his hero, he adds that of knowing very 
little more of his own language?” “Boaden w’s long-winded, 
and, sometimes, cryptic, as where, writing of~ Cumberland’s 
Carmelite, he regretted that “the hideaus_ Hiidekrand alone 
Presses the green floorcloth of drametic_expiation,” but he 
was a sound judge of plays and playing, and he wrote like — 
a gentleman. Turning over his pages while writing my Own, 
I recalled North’s reply to Hogg’: question, “Hae ye read 
Boaden’s Life o Siddons, sir?”” “L have, James—and I 
respect, Mr. Boaden for his intelliges* criticism, He is rather 
prosy occasionally—but why not? God knows, he cannot 
be more prosythan I ari-now at this blessed moment.” 

I cannot say, with Campbell, tuat I “applied” so arcuéusly 
to write on Mrs, Siddons that my physicians “told me that 
unless I desisted I shquld sacrifice my own life ta” hers. The 
authorised biography, dilatorily published in 1834, that cds®so 
much travail, reflects, for the most part, its writer's inappetency. 
Campbell did not hold, with Cicero, that “ Vite bene acta: jucun- 
dissima est recordatio.”” The materials for a determinate work— 
numerous letters, autograph Memoranda and diary—placed by 
Mrs, Siddons in his hands for use after her death, disappea~ed, 
under his charge, and in their place we have a piece of joyless 
task-work, as he himself avowed his book to be. Mrs. Jameson 
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greatly desiréd é write a- biography while «Mrs. Siddons’s 

memory was yet green, but the way was jealously barred 

aby Campbell. els, meantime, so mismanaged or neglected 

his mategal thit Yor the mest characteristic and informative 

of Mrs, Siddons’s letters we have to turn to Journals and 

Correspondencé of Thomas Sedgwick Whalley, where they are : 
incidenta}, and not the staple. I® our day, two works have 
appeared congerning Mrs, Siddos. In Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s 

The Kembles? she staids as the principal member of a dis- 

tinguishtd family, j while Mrs. Kennard’s competent mgnograph 

professes only” to bea tigi abstract of her history. 

After the lapse of three “quarters of a century, biographers 
should tell, surel not whatever can be told, but whatever is 
worth telling. Ti me, the niaj3rity of old playbills seem dead 
leaves 0 on the*Iee f Useless Knowledge, and, therefore, I have 
not welghted,m book with the thousand obtainable details of 
first night dates of torgolicy tragedigs, the number of nights 
each ran, {he number of Mrs. Siddons’s appearances season by 
seasCh, etc. These trifle form scargely even the framework 
of the real gmorabilia. es er 

Besides thanks due toyfrier ls named elsewhere in this book, 
it is a great pleasure tb exjess my indebtedness to others who 
have helped fhe, either by the loan of letters and pictures or 
the’ gift of items of wut- ofghes way @n3 Sormatipn. - To the late 
Mrs. Quintin Twiss and to her family I have been specially 
obliged. Mr. H. G I. Siddons, also, has elucidated for me 
F eae points of family history. - I wish fo record my gratitude 
to Wr’Oswald G. Knapp, Mr. J. H. Leigh, the Rev. N. F. Y. 
Kemble, Miss Gwenllian Morgan, Mrs. H. Barham Johnson, 
Lady Brooke, Captain Horatio Kemble, R.N., Mr. Joseph Hill, 
and Mr. Alfred Parsons, 

Lawrence, at Dr. Whalley’s request, made a delightful draw- 
ing af Cecilia Siddons, which passed into the possession of 
Whalley’s greatnephew, the Rev. Hill Wickham, to the kindness 
of whose daughter, its present owner, Lady Seymour, I owe 
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e 
the inclusion of a reproduction. To Mr. W. S° Brassington, 
Mrs. Seymour Fort, Mr. N. Beard, and Miss Mary M. Watts 
I am indebted “for divers sorts of help. I gladly make my 
acknowledgments to Messrs: Geerge Allet & Song and “~o 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus for their courteous permission to me 
to quote from work's published by them, also to the “Editors of 
the Nineteenth Century and Sotes and Queries for,leaverto quote 
from articles, 
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NOTICEABLE DATES IN MRS. SIDDONS'’S 
LIFE 
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GEORGE HI (1760-18204 


1773. Sarah Kemble married to William ; Siddons at Covent try. 

1774. Henry, Mrs. Siddons’s eldest child, born. 

1795. Sarah Martha (Sally), her second child, born., Drary Sy ‘Lane engaginent 
with Garrick, 

1776, Return to the provinces, 

1779. Maria, Mrs. Siddons’s thitd child, brn, 

1781, Frances Emilia, her fourth child, born. Dies in infancy. 

1782, Mrs. Siddons=~<s{oration to Drury Lan~ and triumph there.» 

1784. Reynolds exhibits Mrs. Siddons’s : por salt as ‘The Tragic Muse.” 

1785. Mrs. Siddons first plays Lady Mac. ct George John, her fifth child, born, 

1788, Mrs. Siddons first plays Queen Katharing, 

1789, First plays Volumnia. 

1791, Drury Lane Theatge pulled down. 

1794. Hollané’s new Drury L-ecopens with Mrs» Siddons in Macbeth. Cecilia, 
Mrs, Siddons’s sixth and yountsst child, born, ~ 

1796, Kemble throws up Drury Lane Management. 

1798. Death of Maria Siddons. 

1800-1. Kemble resumes Drury Lane Management, but, failing to enter into pro- 
prietorship, goes over (1802-3) to Covent Garden, purchasing“a. abare. 

1802. Roger Kemble dies, a 

1803, Sally Siddons dies. Mrs. Siddons, having quitted Drury Lane the previous 


year, now commences to act at Covent Garden, but plays no new 
character there, 


1804. Mrs. Siddons settles at Bath. 
1805-6. Mrs. Siddons engaged at Covent Garden from now till her retirCnent. 


1808. Death of Mr. Siddons. Covent Garden Theatre burnt. Prince of Wales lays 
stone of new Covent Garden, 


1809. Drury Lane Theatre burnt. New Covent Garden opened, O.P. riots. 
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THE REGENCY (1811-1820) 


1812, Mrs. Siddons’s last appearances and retirement. 
1815. Death of Henry Siddons, 


GEORGE 1V (1820-1830) 


WILLIAM IV (1830-1837) 
1831. Death of Sarah Siddons, aged seventy-siz in London. 
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1755. “July 14th Sarah Daughter of George Kemble a 
Comedian & Sarah nis Wife was baptized.” 


TT=STED by ‘Thomas Bevan. Curate, so stands, in 
A the Register of St Mary’s Church, Brecon, the baptism 
certificate of Sarah Xemble,~ afterwards Siddons. 
Apparently, the curate was not sufficiently interested in the 
Strolling” Manager to set down his name, Roger Kemble, 
correctly, « 7 
Roger Kemble’s eldest child was born, nine days before her 
christening, at an inn iff Execon High Street. As an inn, 
the Shoulder of Mutton exists no longer. The same building 
is now a tavern—the Siddons Wine~ ‘aults—and, thinly 
lettered on- an oblong ‘white marble tablet, high above its 
licence inscription, i$ just legible— 
IN THIS-HOUSE | 
MRS. SIDDONS 


WAS BORN JULY 5, 1755 


The ‘Siddons’ has totally fost the picturesque appearance 
it possesses in the old drawing the Rev. Thomas Price sent 
Pleasures-ef-Hope Campbell for Mrs. Siddons’s biography. 
The gable has long been removed, and the timbered front 
buried under stucco. Beyond the ‘Siddons, Brecon may be 
searched in vain for traces of the divine Sarah. The font in 
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which she was baptized was turned out at the ‘ restoration’ 
of St. Mary’s, in 1858, and given to a little church in the 
neighbourhood, Capel St. Hltyd. The back door- of the_ 
‘Siddons’ opens into Church Street, through which the-baby 
was probably taken to the north-west door >f St. Mary’s for 
her christening.” 

The county that also~cradled Henry Vaughan, Sir Bartle 
Frere, and Dr, Bradley, Dean of Westminster, ccn only lay 
claim to the most intellectual actress who ever interpreted 
Shakespeare by the accident of birthplace. she was no more 
a We'shwoman than Swift was “an Irishmza, or Garrick a 
native of Hereford. On the Wiltshire border of Gloucester- 
shire, not far from Widhill, there is a village called Kemble, 
and from that district living members of the Kemble ‘clan’ 
believe the family to have sprung. At the same time, the 
name ‘Kemble, which occurs in Domesd~y Book, and is 
traceable to the north side of the Loire, supplies another 
corroboration of the popular belief” that for genius a strain 
of the Kelt is needed. Meanwhile, Hereford remains the 
ascertainable headquarters of Mrs, Siddons’s near_progenitors. 

The careers of renowned players are apt to open amid ar 
uproar of parental objections, but Sarah Kemble was bred 
for the stage as well as born for it. Her nursery was the 
improvised greenroom of the Varn, most of the men and 
women who caressed or ignored her were players ; as soon 
as she cculd comm. t> memory, recite, and drop a curtsey, she 
was led down the boards by“ner mother that she- might help 
to boil the family pot by her baby graces. It is told how, 
at the old Brecon Theatre, en some very early occasion, of 
date not recoveraliz, when an audience signified, in the usual 
manner, its disapproval of the entrance of so inantile a 
phenomenon, Mrs. Kemble, adding to the quick-wittedness 
of the public performer her native decision of character, made 
the mite justify herself by an impromptu delivery of an 
apposite fable—‘ The Boy and the Frogs.’ 


“Tis death to us, though sport to you, © 
Unthinking, cruel boy !’” 


tinkled forth little Miss, and the house took her to their 
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_YOUNG GIRLHOOD~. 3 
hearts. A certain ‘Petronius Arbiter, Esq., alleges of ane 
of ‘Mfrs. Siddons’s foremost comic contemporaries, ‘ Betsey’ 

.. Fatren, that, as a girl, shé used to transport the drum of-her 
“travelling troupe fm place to place on her head. It shou'd be 


explained that, % save handbil 


' panies announced their arrival in 


and if, as stated, the younges 
drum, when funds were too low 


expenditure, the strolling <:om- 
a fresh town by beat of drum, 
lady really walked under the 
fog van hire, it is not impossible 


that Reynolds’s Tragic Mise may have owed something of the 
caryatid poise tf her neck to this utilitarian exercise, just as 
Southern ’peasaniwomen owe thcirs to their balanced amphore, 
Roger Kemble was sot one of those down-at-heel beings, 
seedyaand servile, or blue-nosed’ and raffish, whom we call up at 
the word ‘stroller.’ £hough not much of dn actor, he was 
blessed with a sound mind, and yas a man of placid, pleasant 
_ manners. His earnings averaged only 4350 per annum, we 
are to judge from an income account of his, preserved by the 
first secretary of tre Garrick Club, and, in part, printed by Mr, 
Fitzgerald (Lives of the Kembles, ii. §8), but the self-respect 
that became so doménant in the next generation was well 
developed th him. Tor alethat his brother was a barber at 
Hereford undenied, and héhimself was rumoured to have cast 
aside the curling-irons and c%nbs to ‘commence actor, he 
liked to link himself swith historic ancestors, with Captain 
Richard Kemlbve, who saved tite life of Charles 1 by giving him 
his horse at the battle of Worcester, and with the Venerable 
Father John Kemble, cescribeg as thé speakes’s gieat-grand- 
uncle (after whom John Philip was, partty, it may be, named), 
a proscribed priest, hanged in Hereford, his county town, on 
August 22nd, 1679, during the*Oates scare. His dismembered 
body was begged by Captain Kemble, who buried it at Welsh 
Newton, and tiither, ever since, on every 22nd of August, has 
fared a Catholic Pilgrimage, starting from Monmouth. The 
hand of John Kemble is preserved, in the sacristy, at the church 
of St. Francis Xavier at Hereford, and a piece of linen dipped 
in his blood is at Downside, When summoned to execution, he 
asked for time to smoke a final pipe. No actor could have 
shown more composure. A comparison of portraits of Roger 
Kemble and his children with a picture derived from the pen- 
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aml-ink sketch’ made of Father Kemble, in 1679, by the 
Governor of Hereford Gaol, shows a remark*ble facial likeGess, 
copecally, as to the long ‘Kemble’ nose. 

; have heard descendants of the Kemblr~family | bewail that 
thei efforts to trace a continuous line are bafflCd by ‘the father- 
less Roger,’ ze, Roger (1) the grandfather of Mrs. Siddons. If 

* the statement be correct that Father John Kemble’s nephew, the 
above-mentioned Captain Richard Kemble, of Pembridge Castle, 
Welsh Newton, Herefordshire, had fdree sons, George, Richard, 
and Roger, it is not unthinkable that this third on, Roger, may 
have been father of ‘the fatherless Roger. Owing to the 
Kemble family having been ‘ recusant? no parish register helps 
in tracing their descent, but since,in days of Catholic disabilities 
and ruinous fining, it was inevitable thet many memuers of 
Roman Catholic families of position should sink in the social 
scale, it would not be surprising to find the | landowning Captain 
Kemble’s direct and near descendant, first, a { wig-maker, and, 
afterwards, a vagrant comedian. “Our Graach of the family,” 
said the historian, John Mitchell Kemble, elder son of Mrs. 
Siddons’s brother, Charles, “descends from George Kemble of 
Pembridge Castle, as I have afte» heard the tradition of the. 
family to be, and so to William cf Wydell” [Widhill]. 

I have before me a Kemb'e pedigree, owned by Stephen 
Kemble’s eldest grandson, the Rev..N. F. Y. Kemble, wherein 
Bose raceme associations ave thus specified (see opposite 
page). - 

There is, it amnust “tréely be genfessed, such a preponderance 
of uncertainty in estzblishing any family links above Mrs. 
Siddons’s father, that the late Mr. Knight was, for summarizing 
purposes, justified in his designation (in the Dictionary of National 
Biography) of this Roger as ‘head of the Kemble family. 

While the fact that Mrs. Siddons’s father*was, in a mild 
way, Roman Catholic, corroborated his kinship with the 
confessor, Father John, his solicitude to belong to somebody 
gave accent to his character. From his miniature portrait in 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Memorial Collection we see that Sarah 
was featured like her father. The straight, long nose and the 
air of dignity came from him. James Boaden thought that 
Roger .nd his children strikingly resembled Charles the First, 
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but Mrs, Siddoris: said her father was very like George the 
Third, and it is hard to reconcile the two’ kingly likenesses. 
Bowen, who first met Roger Kemble when he was old enough . 
to hive ‘silver curls, found him sitting in _his son - John’s 
libra y. “Our introduction to each other wat at once simple 
and expressive. ~‘ This, Sir, is my father. And, to the old 
gentleman, ‘Allow me to present to you my friend, Mr. 
Boaden.’” Boaden thus inflates the simple and exprcssive fact 
that Roger Kemble was wearing a skullcap: “ From a peculiar 
costume that he had adopted from the liabili-y to take cold 
(a partial silk covering for the hed,) he Jool sd to me rather 
like a dignitary of the church two centuries back, than a 
layman of the present age.” < a 

In common with most of the other actors of my story, 
Roger Kemble had the good-sense to fix -his affections within 
the profession. His wife started existence as Sarah Ward. 
She was the daughter of John Ward, another strolling Manager, 
of whose corps Roger was a member, his sait being for some 
time opposed by his Sarah’s father. The opposition was on 
general, not personal, grounds, if we may at all rely on this 
quaint paragraph from the G/obe- December 31st, 1807 :— 

“The late Mr. Ward made a svlemn vow of eternal warfare 
against his daughter should she marry an actor. The young 
lady soon after married Mr. Kemble-th- father of Mrs. Siddons, 
a gentleman for some time upon the stage. ‘*Vell, my dear 
child, you have not- disobeyed me, the d-v-] himself could not 
make an actor cf your husband.” 7 

Variants of this story occur passim; unfortunately, the 
pleasantry is sometimes attributed, not to Ward ve Kemble, 
but to Kemble ve Siddons. - 

Ward, who had, as a child, played under Bettertcr, was 
the Manager who, at Stratford, in 1746, gave the benefit of 
Othello towards recolouring the chancel bust of Shakespeare, 
a large-minded action which, indirectly, led ‘meddling’ Malone, 
in horror at the gaudy pigments employed, to take up his 
whiting brush. Like his son-in-law, Ward did not falfil the 
popular notion of an itinerant. In the irresponsible stage 
histories of his day, he is termed an Irishman—for no reason 
the present investigator can discover beyond the facts that he 
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once Leted (with Miss Peg Woffington) at the Aungier Street 
Theatre, Dublin, and that his daughter was born at Clonmel, 
Actually, he and his family were well known locally as ‘the 
Wards. of Leomixster, at Leominster they .were marriedand 
buried, while Reger Kemble, who ‘inherited’ Ward's com pany 
and circuit, made all his professional peregrinations in the western 
midlands, between such places as Coventry, Warwick, Worcester, 
Droitwich, Bewdley, Stourbridge, Wolverhampton, Shrewsbury, 
and Ludlow, with, as we Fave seen, a reach across the marches 
of Wales. On-the tomb, dated 1773, below which lie Ward’s 

bones, ‘ waiting ‘or our Sayiour’s great Assize’ (and never did 
an epitaph better répresent the Georgian religious tene), the 
defunct is ‘John Ward, Gent. ~ Close by his are the graves of 
his near relatives, Thomas ‘and Humphrey Ward, the first a 
‘sincere Christian’ of ‘talents greatly successful,’ the second, 

and earlier (born, 1705), somethiiig more, it would appear, than 
technically a stroller, since his inscription reads, 


‘Stop traveller 
I’ve past apd repast seas and distant lands 
Can find “0 rest but in my Saviour's hands.” 
- 


Mrs. Roger Kemble proyed herself a fine, old-fashioned, 
Biblical mother. She brought ber husband (as the phrase was) 
four sons and eight girls, The girls, according to the rule the more 
insistent religion no longer tclerates, were bred Protestants, the 
boys to the faith of their father. John Philip Kemble, intended 
for the priesthood, received -his later education at Douai, in 
the still existing English Benedictines’ College for the training 
of English priests,—it had been the ancestral Father Kemble’s 
‘seminary,—and thither, at John Philip's charges, sixteen years 
afterwards, went his brother, Charles. ~ 

Circumlocatory Boaden, publishing Mrs. Siddons’s memoirs 
during her lifetime, remarks: “Mrs. Siddons, I have always 
understood to be senior to her brother, Mr. Kemble, by two 
years.” John was born in Lancashire, at Prescott, probably 
the most outlying of the company’s pitches, Charles, the 
Kembles’ eleventh and penultimate child, and the only other 
who at all approached Sarah and John in brain power, came 
into the world, at Brecon, twenty years later than his eldest 
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go - pe 

sister. The entry of his baptism, too,-is in the Register of 
St. Mary’s Church, and he also was baptized in the now cast- 
out font. It is noticeable that the indisputable genius was the 
eldest, the next in. talent the second—an ip~tance to be cited 
in opposition to. those theorists who maintain that the star of 
a large family always comes midway in the list, ~-° - 
- Fortunately for her player-husband, Mrs. Roger Kemble 
was a woman who put her best foot foremost, and took bulls by 
their horns, ‘The old lion¢ss,’ Lawrence, who painted her 
portrait, tsed to call her, anticipating Thackeray’s ‘grand old 
lioness,’ to describe her grandchild, Fanny, Caarles Kemble’s 
elder daughter, who believed she bore a°strong resemblance 
to the Kemble grandmother she never saw. She, by the 
way, suggested that Mrs. Roger was a Volumnia of reul life 
to the Coriolanus of her son, John, to whom, quite in the spirit 
of this, we elsewhere read of her saying, “Sir, you are as proud 
as Lucifer!” : j 

Mrs. Kemble instilled into Sarah her own Clear-cut articu- 
lation—each syllable round and distinct ;, she taught her singing 
and the harpsichord; she vetoed Roger’s engagement of an 
out-at-elbows eccentric, William Combe, the future author of 
‘Dr. Syntax,’ to coach her in elacitiom She was no dragger-up 
of children, but a vigorous, ourposeful, probably unimagi- 
native mére de famille. She died in 1806, aged seventy-one, 
Roger Kemble died in 1802, aged eighty-one, ‘They both 
could remember having acted with Quin, ; 

Kemble.and his wiie did their best to-provide the two-thirds 
of their children who survived the perils of eighteenth-century 
infancy with all the schooling attainable"in untoward circum- 
stances. Migratory players’ famites were as liable to missing 
the three R’s as canak"people’s, but wherever the Kemble_ cart 
made a protracted halt a school was sought out. ‘At Worcester, 
a Mrs. Harris, who ruled over a certain Thornlea House, gave 
the little Sarah lessons free of charge. Mrs, Harris’s other 
young ladies were prepared to make the stroller’s child feel her’~ 
position, but her magnificent usefulness on an occasion of.school 
theatricals, and her talent for improvising sacque-backs for them 
all, out of grocers’ stiff sugar paper, converted her into their 
heroine. We may wonder whether the day-girls brought her, 
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in tribute, those ‘Worcester fat cakes’ of which, forty years, 
afte., she fondly remembered she ‘could have eaten half a ‘dozen’ 
at a sitting. 

This Thornleagdouse note is one of the only two. attainable 
‘traits’ of Mrs. Sicdons’s childhood. The other is in a different 
key, and, to the r-ader | disposed to take more.interest in her as 
a human character than as an actress, will appear even more 
significant of things to come. It narrates how she retired to 
rest one night, so absorbed in the hope of ‘a pleasure party’ 
next day, which’ was “to include the wearing of a beatific, 
brand-new, pink, or, as they.said then, pink-coloured gown (the 
skirt of which, circ. 1765,-we may picture as pleated in thickly 
round a long, pointed bodjce), that she took with her to bed the 
Book of Common Prayer opened at the Prayer for fair Weather. 
At dawn, she was waked by a deluge against her window. She 
looked down at her sortes. Thé Prayer for Rain obstinately 
confronted her. Instead of tossing the talisman out of bed, she 
re-marked the petiticn near to her heart, and addressed her 
again to sleep, Her next experience was sunshine at rising 
and the pink-coloured-gown. It seems singular that both these 
glimpses into Mrs. Siddons’s child-life should concern clothes, 
seeing that she eventually Decame a careless dresser. We can 
better trace in her renewed trial of the cross-grained Prayer Book 
a foretaste of the tenacity, anc, also, of the temperance—the 
composure—of her adult charz ter: 

There can hardly be another instance of the childhood of a 
genius who belongs to the modern world which offers so little 
as Sarah Kemble’s in satisfaction of ou« hunger for anecdote. 
What is not an anecdote, but illustrative, all the same, is the 
record of the early commencement of her lifelong devotion to 
Milton. She told Campbell that when she was ten she used 
to pore over Pavadise Lost ‘for hours together. It is pleasant to 
think of the serious little girl—this Catholic. strolling actor’s 
child—responding to the great Puritan’s austere elevation. 

By the time she was eleven, Sarah was playing im Shake- 
speare-cum-Dryden and Davenant’s 7empest, as Ariel, Chief 
Spirit ;! in Havard’s King Charles the First, as the young 

1 At Worcester, April 16th, 1767, Mrs. Siddons’s first recorded Shakespearean 
appearance. 
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Princess Elizabeth; in English operas, such as Love in a 
Village, in which she played Rosetta; in Murphy's Greian 
Daughter, where, tradition states, she laughe 1 at the supremely 
tragic moment; and in The Padlock, as Leonera. A contributor * 
to Notes and Queries of April 5th, 1862, speak> of having seen 
a plzybill of the theatre at Kington, Hereford, where Roger was 
Manager (and where, in 1758, his son Stephen was born), “in 
which the famous tragic actress is advertised to take the part 
of Patty in The Maid of the Mill”” ~The apt girl was juvenile 
lead in the family company, and no lénger 2d time to beat 
the snuffers against the candlestick to suggest the sound that 
should have been made by the windmill’on the scene, which, 
in her splendid days, Combe, hex intercepted professor, talking 
to Samuel Rogers, maliciously emphasised as her early employ- 
ment, At Wolverhampton, Worcester, and, no doubt, elsewhere, 
Roger Kemble evaded the responsibility of conducting a 
theatrical entertainment without a licence by the celebrated 
advertisement that the ‘Concert’—in three parts—was free, 
but that ‘a quantity of Tooth-powder (from London)’ was to 
be sold at various agencies, in papers at-2s., Is. or 6d. Very 
likely, Sarah’s rosy fingers helped to do up those chalk-filled _ 
packets. ae 

Lamb's friend, that Cobbett-like writer, Thomas Holecroft, 
was, for some time, an assis int in the Kemble company. 
Holcroft’s theatrical experiences »ccurred midway between his 
nomadic and horsy youth and his play-writing and Radical 
maturity. -At this stage of his career, xs we learn from John 
Bernard’s Retrospectior of the Stage, he knew too little of spelling 
and grammar to write a passable letter, yet his self-confidence 
enabled him to apply ‘for an engagement, embracing every 
good part in the cast-sook, He joined the Kembles in circum- 
stances calculated to prejudice him against trem. He had 
tramped, hungry, and, as the phrase went, completely mznxus, 
from Leeds. On his arrival at Hereford, failing to find the 
Manager, upon whose delayed letter to him of five weeks earlier 
he had undertaken his journcy, he was directed to Kemble’s 
brother, the barber. The barber and the barber’s wife and 
family were all indoors. They commented on his faint and 
broken appearance, suffered him to tell his story, and, at its 
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conclusion, did not even offer to fill him out a glass of ale. 
This meanness, he” says in his Memotrs, made ‘Mr Kemble’s 
company: of Comer 2 ans, when they heard of it, ‘not a little 
incensed; - 

As Holcroft je ‘ned the Kembles not earlier than 1771, he 
may never have acted with Mrs. Siddons. .She-married in 1773, 
and thereupon returned to the company, but for the two 
previous yzars she was away at-Guy’s Cliffe. It is hardly 
thinkable that, had he acted with the queen rosebud, Holcroft 
should not, later7>have mentioned the fact. His reminiscences 
were rather with the inconsp*cuous of the company, and concen- 
trated themselves on a wastrel named Downing or Dunning, 
whose trollopy wife habitually stood behind the scenes, with a 
powder-puff, ready to tewhiten her George’s tod rubicund nose 
each time he came off. Z 

Under date February 12th, 1767, the playbill of King Charles 
the First, at the Worcester ‘Theatre,—a stable in the back yard 
of the King’s Head. Itn, opposite the Town Hall,—contains a 
line of anticipatory interest :— 

“ Duke of Richmond, Mr. Siddons.” 

- Thus early, William Sideons (who took to the shifting stage 
as more to his taste than beipg a barber’s apprentice, his first 
way of life) was a member of Ker‘ble’s company. Not till three 
years later did he stand confesse 1 as a serious soupirant for the 
Manager's lovely daughter. ~ 

Siddons was a Walsall man. - Mr. Josesh Hall, of Perry 
Bar, has discovered for ine, at St. Matthew's (the parish church), 
Walsall, his baptismal entry, as follows: -~ 

“1744. Sept. 24. William Siddons son of Joseph.” 

In vol. ii, (published 1807) of the Rev. Stebbing Shaw's 
Histoxs and Antiquities of Staffordshire, under ‘Walsall, we 
read that William Siddons’s father kept a public-house (the 
“London Apprentice’) in Rushall Street, “and met with his 
death in sparring or wrestling with one Denston.” The future 
husband of England’s greatest actress is first heard of, theatri- 
cally, as performing, as an amateur, in 1766, in a play, ‘in the 
malt-house of Mr. Samuel Wood on the Lime-pit bank, Walsall’ 
The name ‘Siddons’ is extant in Birmingham, Oundle, and 
Wellingborough. 
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As we know, Sarah returned William’s flame. Only less 
remarkable than the slow development of hrr art was the pre- 
cociousness of her womanly maturity. Boh nian circumstances 7 
joined to a familiar acquaintance with the ‘speech..of -heroines 
make a girl a Juliet. She engaged herself tc Siddons when she 
was’sixteen. He was eleven years older. 

Sarah Siddons’s first love-affair was the love-affair of her life. 
She was too young wooed and too early married tc have had 
much previous time for the occupation later known in her own 
domestic circle as tonquest-making, but the Characteristic fact 
is that—actress, popular idol, beautiful woman though she was, 
she never, after marriage, drifted into attachment to any one of 
the various men who might so éasily have come to interest her 
more than Siddcns. From being a maid-she became a matron, 
but as for embroideries on cither theme,-would as soon have 
taken up with morpho-mania. Acting and the austere joys of 
maternity were the all-sufficient emotional outlets of this rately 
constituted woman-artist. The little devélosment in her of the 
sexual element is a most noteworthy fact, seeing that a great 
actress, a great courtesan, is the gereralisation to which 
theatrical history largely leads. *o be a great actress, most ~ 
people would say, a woman must- be p/us femme que les autres 
Semmes. The constant display and constantly realised effect of 
personal charms, the perpetu I, high-wrought emotionalism, 
what the late Mr. Marion Crawiord termed the ‘overpowering 
familiarities’ of the-stage, all point one way. Yet, to this force- 
ful stream Df tendency Mrs. Siddens was a grand exception. Of 
the libertinism whicl? so often accompanies the artist that it 
seems almost a necessary element in genius she knew nothing. 
It was only a Glasgow enthusiast, ignorant of everything but 
the effect on his nerves of her acting, who could say-of her, 
“She is a fallen angel!” At the farthest remové from the more 
or less typical La Faustin of Edmond de Goncourt, she presents, 
indeed, a curious and instructive phenomenon, ze. a woman of 
essentially Puritan nature, into which genius, that mighty wind, 
blowing where it listeth, inspired an unparalleled gift for acting. 

The girl’s Caurse of love did not run smooth. Siddons was 
handsome and looked quite the gentleman, and, by virtue of 
these qualifications, played utility in Kemble’s company— 
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Seneca was not too heavy,’ nor Plautus too light. He possessed 
another useful asse™ in that he had a particularly quick study. 
He could cram any part, however long, and be ‘rotten perfect’ 
in a day. Beyon¢ -hese three points in his favour, he had 
nothing to offer,3 d Mr. and Mrs. Kemble took no joy in an 
engagement they did not well know how, to prevent between 
their unpractised young beauty and this moneyless swain. 
Had they~ecognised in him any »romise of a second Powell, 
or a second ‘Gentleman’ Smith, they might have taken heart, 
but they knew~too much about acting for that. He, mean- 
while, deep in loye, did not trouble about the misgivings of 
his fair one’s encumbrames. 

At this juncture, there emerged out of a cloud of Brecon- 
shire admirers, one, Mr. Evans, with, it was understood, the 
proposals of a sqlid and eligible passion. In Brecon, the 
general opinion was that he had been bowled over by Sarah’s 
rendering of Leonora’s song to her bird in The Padlockh— 

- **No, no, no, 
Swect Robin, you shall not go; 


Where, you Wanton, could you be 
Valf so happy as with me?” 


Evans belonged, in a small way, to the landed class. He 
had £300 a year, and was designated Squire of Pennant. 
Upon his appearance, Mr. and ] .rs. Kemble must be supposed 
to have given their daughter’a vivid sketch of the difference 
between £300 a year certain and nothing~a year certain, for 
Siddons, fearing the worst, psoposed elopement. Sarah char- 
acteristically declined such a step. Tr: dimness that veils 
every incident of her youth here becomes opaque, and it is 
impossible to know whether, af this point, she did not waver in 
favour of Evans. At least, Siddons thought she did. Bitter- 
ness overflowed his heart, and he rushed to her parents, and 
expressed with freedom what he thought of them. In reply, 
Kemble gave him notice, tempering the dismissal by allowing 
him a farewell benefit. 

Siddons retired to meditate an immense revenge. It took 
the form of an entr’acte imprévu, composed by himself. This 
he delivered at the above-mentioned benefit (which proved a 
bumper) between the play and the farce. We owe the disinter- 
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ment of the words of Siddons’s ‘ song’ to ‘Carnhuanawe’ Price, 
who delivered them to the delighted Campell, who said they 
were worth their weight in five-pound notes. They, at any rate, 
showed that Siddons had a long way yet ta xo before he could ~ 
behave like the gentleman he looked. They Commenced, 


*€Ve ladizs of Brecon, whose hearts ever feel 
For wrongs like to this I’m about to reveal : 
Excuse the first produc{, nor pass unregarded a 
The compiainis of poor Calin, eslover discarded. 
“At length the report [of Squire Evans's glottal] reach'd the 
ears of his flame, a 
Whose nature he fear’d from the saurce Swherce it came; 
She acquainted her ma’a, who, her ends to obtain, 
Determin’d poor Colin to drive from the plain.” 


There were nine more verses, and they all rhymed, Through- 
out his life, Siddons had a readiness at vers d’occasion. 

The canticle was in egregiously bad taste, but poor Colin, 
standing down at the floats, with, we may be sure, his fair face 
deeply flushed with agitation, was in earnest. Sentiment, per- 
secuted by worldly wisdom, is a safe theatrical stop, and the 
Breconians, already hugely interested in the affair, and with all~ 
an audience’s fine carelessness as to a matter touching them- 
selves so little as the financial irresponsibility of an actress’s 
would-be husband, applauded him vociferously. But, as Colin 
went off the stage, trailing c.ouds of glory, an anticlimax 
occurred. Mrs. Kemble met him at the greenroom door, and 
Colin was clouted. Boxing .-ars was, at that period, the 
recognised expressior. of feminine disapprobation. 

The fact of Siddons being thus finally presented with the 
key of the street cither did noth*ig to encourage the Squire of 
Pennant Sarah’s Protestant to be, or, if it did, he was refused. 
Mrs. Kennard thinks Sarah was unnaturally tolerant in clinging 
to a sweetheart who had sung concerning Her 


q jilt is the devil, as has long been confess’d, 
Which a heart like poor Colin’s must ever detest,” 


but, clearly, she forgave him for the excellent reason that love 
for her had turned his brain—amantes, amentes. We others 
may rejoice that, by remaining staunch to her poor player, 


y 
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instead of showing herself a girl of spirit, she was not untimely 
torn from her voc; tion as the queen of tragedy to become 
instead a queen of + urds and cream, as wife to an agricultural 
Welshman. fo 

No doubt, thers were tears, headaches, and words, It ended, 
for the time beirz, in Sarah’s accepting a sityation, at ro a 
year, in the service of Lady Mary Greatheed, of Guy’s Cliffe, 
Warwick.- The engagement between herself and her sweet 
William was ratified. Hc? parents, though retiring in good 
order, had been teaten. Such is nature’s kindly law, 

Lady Mary Greatheed, the widow of Samuel Greatheed, 
M.P. for Coventry (06. 1765), was born Lady Mary Bertie, a 
daughter of Peregrine, second Duke of Ancaster. Her son, Bertie 
Greatheed, was eleven“n 1771. It was this son’s granddaughter, 
Anne Caroline Greathecd, whose_marriage, in 1823, with Lord 
Charles Percy, son of the first “Earl of Beverley, eventually 
brought the Guy’s Cliffe property into the hands of its present 
owner, the Duke of Northumberland’s brother, Lord Algernon 
Percy, to whose kindness in showing me various Kemble relics 
and pictures I am much indebted. “It remains hard to say 
precisely what duties Sarah-Kemble was originally engaged to 
fulfil in the Greatheed household. In the family to-day it is 
believed that her employment was that of reader, or companion- 
reader, and, in all probabilit , it was into the congenial 
specialty of reading aloud tha. she drifted; but, in view of the 
fact that Bertie Greatheed told Miss Williams Wynn he had 
‘been in the habit of hearing- Mrs. Siddons read J/ecbeth even 
from the period of her being his mothcr’s“naid, we may perhaps 
suppose that she entered on her duties in the elastic capacity of 
maid-companion, but that her krains and refinement soon caused 
the companion to predominate over the tiewoman. We know 
that she constantly read her beloved Milton to the Greatheeds, 
and we can guess what a brave new world their many books 
opened to her. Not the least interesting of the few records of 
this early connection of hers with Guy’s Cliffe is a remark Lady 
Mary Greatheed made to ‘Conversation’ Sharp to the effect 
that she used always to feel an irresistible inclination to rise 
from her chair when her queenly-looking dependent entered the 
room. The Duchess of Ancaster told the Rev. John Genest 


a 
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that, when Lady Mary stayed with her in Lincolnshire, she’ 
brought Mrs. Siddons with her, and the ci-d7vant young actress 
“was fond of spouting in the servants’ hal.” The third Duke, | 
then Lord Brownlow Bertie, used to list~t’ to her, and used, 
also, presumably, to bring enthusiastic repor. cinto the drawing. 
room, for Lady.Mary said, “ Brother, don’t ¢ 1courage the girl, 
you will make her go on the stage.” 

It is interesting to speculate on what so impossibl- a ‘ young 
female’ as Sarah Kemble learnt from the serene orderliness of 
her surroundings at Lady Mary’s. The glifer of the table 
silver must have meant a new stan4point, the. mouldings of the 
doors should have been a liberal edrcation. There was much 
in her temperament that responded to the new atmosphere, and, 
while, in years to come, she was to grow intimately familiar 
with many of the stately homes of England, now, manifestations 
of wealth and taste and high position were rendered trebly 
telling by their contrast to the scrambling existence—sordid 
lodgings, il-bred associates, and many mortifications—that 
made up, not only life’s daily portion in a strolling Manager’s 
family, but all she had hitherto know:/ofthe world. 

Of the romantic beauty of the-Guy’s Cliffe estate many a~ 
better poet had sung before that genuine admirer of ‘elegant 
nature, the Rev. Richard Jago, who visited at the house 
during Mrs. Siddons’s period, d scovered that 


“Here the calm scene lulls the tempestuous breast 
To sw<et-composure.” 


At this ‘Place met for the Muses, ! in 1772, Miss Kemble 
may well have sat at a mullioned upper window, as she did, 
thirty years later, at Conway~ Castle—there, too, the river, 
beneath, ‘ glowing inthe balmy sunshinc—till [the quoted words 
are from her devoted Patty Wilkinson’s travel diary] she 
seemed absorbed in a luxuriant reverie” The thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts, and Sarah’s at Guy’s Cliffe were a_ 
chaos of simmering artistic impulses blent with tenderness for 
a man, whom she saw on a glorified plane, as actors are seen 
across the lamps. So foolish is a girl that one must be certainly 

~ right in imagining that Sarah’s happiest moments in this 
1 So Leland described Guy's Cliffe (The itinerary, iv. Part the Second), 
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picturesque place were when Siddons (entering by the back door) 
cameto visit her, and they could stroll to the mill, or, under the 
great cedars, to Guy’s Cave above the mirroring Avon, and 
“laugh over their ancient misunderstanding, and drink together 
at the wishing spring to the golden age, ahead, of mutual 
happiness one and indivisible. 

About two years passed before the day arrived when Sarah 
bade a respectful farewell to the mistress who had created her with 
uniformly cordial encouragement. Little could either foresee 
how, within a comparatively brief period, rc ~tive positions 
would alter, and how the heir of that lordly- house would, one 
day, tremblingly offer his tragedy to ‘his mother’s maid, and be 
described by her as the ‘poor young man,’ 

On November 26th, 1773, William Siddons and Sarah 
Kemble, the latter then eighteen,-became, in Sir Peter Teazle’s 
phrase, involved in matrimony. The ceremony took place in 
Trinity Church, Coventry ; Roger gave his daughter away; and, 
no doubt, the pew-opener agreed with the ci~k that the bride 
and bridegroom were an uncommonly well-matched couple. 

No unobstructed horizon lay before Sarah and her ‘Sid? 
It was arranged that, at any rate for-awhile, they should both 
resume work on the Kemble circuit, and Sarah was, for the 
first time, announced as ‘Mrs, Siddcns, on a Worcester playbill, 
December 13th, 1773. : 


Il 


: FALSE DAWN 
N the spring” of 1775, Mrs. Siddons was acting, with 
Younger’s company, in Liverpool. “Have you ever 
heard,” inquired Garrick, writing, it April, to the ideal 
stage Irishman, John Moody, at Liverpool, “of a woman 
Siddons, who is strolling abort somewhere near you?” 

To be continually on the look-out for new blood is part of 
the art of Management, and Garrick had his spies and critics 
always ready to Tun down, sometimes to unlikely places, to 
report on the likely article. There was a William Stone at 
Drury Lane Theatre whom he so habitually employed in 
recruiting about Londen for subordinate actors that the 
fellow acquired the sodriguet of The Theatrical Crimp. The 
same office, in a higher walk, was fulfilled by several people. 

Garrick had first heard the name of the ‘woman Siddons’ 
from the Countess of Albany’s cousin, Lord Bruce, in 1776 
created Earl of Atlesbury. In 1774, the married adventurers, 
William and Sarah Siddons, were “ucting- at Cheltenham Wells, 
during the water-drinking season, with Chamberlain and Crump’s 
company, of which Siddons appears to have been, at the time, 
part Manager. Their appointments were, in all probability, 
extremely humble. When that extraordinary creature, ‘ Becky’ 
Wells, played a ‘tar engagement at Cheltenham, in 1789, she 
descanted on the contrast between that and her former 
theatrical visit there; then, she had arrayed herself for Juliet 
in an actresses’ dressing-room only divided from the actors’ by 
a torn blanket. 

One evening, Lord Bruce and his stepdaughter, the Hon, 
Henrietta Boyle, turned in to the Cheltenham Theatre in a 
mood” of indulgent good humour. The play was Otway’s 
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Venice Preserved, and the well-versed pair expected, at best, 
to erfjoy a suppressed smile out of the antics. and mouthings 
of the poor creatures behind the floats. They proved them- 
“selves unprejudiced enough to acknowledge a good thing when 
they found it. Indeed, Miss Boyle cried so hard over the pathos 
and tenderness of one young ¢ragddienne, Siddons by name, that 
the sound of her sobs convinced that sensitive actress she was 
being tittered at, and sent her home in an agony of vexation, 

Next morning, Lord Bruce, walking in Cheltenham, met 
William Siddons. He bowed to the actor, anC-then accosted 
him, actors being public property, with a few -vell-chosen words 
of compliment—and what words of compliment from a noble 
lord would have seemed other than well-chosen?—on Mrs. 
Siddons’s beautiful acting, after which he begged for his 
daughter the pleasure of waitirg on Mrs, Siddons at her 
lodgings. Quick and self-reliant, Miss Boyle at once discovered 
that, under the shabby surroundings of this obscure premicre, 
she had lighted upon a lady in grain. The tico made friends. 
Mrs. Siddons—I quote a serious work on the girlhood of 
extraordinary women, published in _1857—“was naturally 
greatly lifted up by the praise of honourable and noble persons, 
whose rank was a sure guarantee of the soundness of their 
judgment.” Miss Boyle lent Mrs. Siddons finery, imparted the 
latest ideas on chiffons, herself ran together stage-costume 
adornments. When next in London, Lord Bruce took an 
opportunity of naming ticir Cheltenham Belvidera to Garrick, 
as a diamond in a dustheap,-a dove trooping with crows. We 
know enough of him whom friends called the great little man, 
and enemies the little great man, to k= sure that the fact that 
she had been recommended by a peer engraved all the more 
deeply the new name of Siddons in Garrick’s mental notebook. 
As a newspaper correspondent phrases it, wr-ting, in 1823, to 
the editor of the Courier, ‘The late Earl of Aylesbury excited 
Garrick’s earnest attention.” 

For all his charming deference to aristocratic acquaintances, 
our David was not the man to rely for a final artistic opinion, 
involving his subsequent cash and credit, on any one but him- 
self, or another stage expert. Asa matter of fact, and without 
counting Moody, referred to above, he employed two e<perts 
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on the Siddons quest. One was Tom King, who saw her, at 
Cheltenham, as Calista, in Rowe’s The Fair Penitent, and re- 
ported enthusiastically. The other was the Rev. Henry Bate, 
who did not see her till some months later, when Garrick was” 
sighing for a new sultana to correct the caprices of Mesdames 
Abington, Yates, and Younge. 

Parson Bate, J.P., M.E.H., who edited the Morning Post, and 
was, as the ever delightful Boaden remarks, ‘lay in his manners,’ 
has never been accused of lacking brains, and the two letters he 
wrote to Garrtx, on August 12th and roth, 1775, from the Hop- 
pole, Worcester, g:ving his impressions of Mrs, Siddons’s extra- 
ordinariness and Mr. Siddons’s ordinariness, are much to the 
point. He was accompanied on his quest by Mrs. Bate, ‘ whose 
judgment in theatrical matters,’ he writes, he has ‘a high opinion 
of’ This was the lady of- whom Gainsborough made the 
portrait (Lady Bate Dudley) which, lent by the late Lord Burton, 
formed one of the greater glories of the British Fine Art Section 
in the Franco-British Exhibition, 1908. Her husband’s portrait, 
by Gainsborough, hangs in Room xx of the National Gallery. 

Bate tells Garrick that Mrs. Siddons—as Rosalind—was not 
only beautiful and origins] (yet tempered by an unremitting re- 
gard for the moderation of nature) but that ‘in the latter humbug 
scene with Orlando’ she ‘did more with it’ than any one he ever 
saw, ‘not even your divine Mrs. Barry excepted’ Truth compels 
him to say he thought her voice dissonant, even grating; he is, 
at the same time, ‘nclined to think this only an error of affecta- 
tion, for he ‘found it wear away <3 fhe business became more 
interesting” So conquered is the critic that he goes on, “I 
should not wonder, front her case, figure, and manner, if she 
made the proudest she of either house tremble in genteel 
comedy—nay, beware yourself, Great Little Man, for she plays 
Hamlet to the stisfaction of the Worcestershire critics.” He 
adds that, as there must be no thought of not engaging her, he 
has taken the initial steps, since he ‘learnt that some of the 
Covent Garden Mohawks were intrenched near the place, and 
intended carrying her by surprise’ He says that the couple 
are eagerly ready to put themselves under Garrick’s protection, 
but that the lady ‘declined proposing any terms, leaving it 
entire.y with you,” Bate winds up by apologising for having 
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written, he supposes, ‘a damned jargon of unintelligible stuff 
in haste.’ -~ 
-  Garrick’s reply—which I have only seen in print, as a 
newspaper cutting from an ancient number of the Courier— 
is, for its writer’s.sake and its rarity, worth transcribing. I 
omit two or three sentences, in which Roscius inquires, in 
terms too unmuffled for modern eyes, concerning-Mrs, Siddons’s 
approaching confinement (her first child, Henry. was now ten 
months old), desiring to know at what date she will again be 
‘fit for service,’ ss 
A “HAMPTON, August 15, 1775 
“DEAR BATE,—Ten thousand thanks for your very clear, 
agreeable, and friendly letter: it pleased me much, and who- 
ever calls it a jargon of unintelligible stuff, should be knocked 
down if I were near him. I must desire you to secure the 
lady, with my best compliments, and that she may depend 
upon every reasonable encouragement in my power; at the 
same time, you must intimate to the husband, that he must 
be satisfied with the State of life in which it has pleased Heaven 
to call her. . . . Should not you get some memorandum signed 
by her and her husband, and of which I will send a fac-simile 
copy to them, and a frank, if you will let me know their address, 
“T laughed at the military stratagems of the Covent Garden 
Generals, whilst I had your genius to[?]them. If she has 
merit (as I am sure by your Ictter she must have) and will 
be wholly governed by me, I will make her theatrical fortune; 
if any lady begins to play tricks, I will immediately play off 
my masked battery of Siddons against her.~ I should be glad 
to know her cast of parts, cv rather what parts she has done, 
and in what she likes herself dest. Those I would have 
marked... a ; 
“Tam, my dear Farmer,! most sincercly yours, 7 
“D, GARRICK” 


Four days later, Bate sent Garrick a list >f Mrs. Siddons’s 
twenty-three leading characters. Of the seven she herself 
preferred, three were tragic, and four comic. Among the 
latter were Portia and Rosalind. She did not mark her two 
tragic Shakespearean parts, Juliet and Cordelia. Bate added, 

_ “It would be unjust not to remark one circumstance in favour 
of them both; I mean the universal good character they have 
‘In reference to Bate’s agricultural proclivities. a 
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preserved here.” In a postscript, he subjoins, “ She is the most 
extraordinary qrick study I ever heard of.” 

The negotiations went forward. The Siddonses gave. 
notice at their headquarters. Garrick advanced money to 
tide them over the forthcoming illness and. any short period 
in London before appearance. 

None of the Garrick-Bate letters appear in The Private 
Correspondence of David Garrick, edited by Boaden in 1831. 
The only document bearing on the transaction to be found 
there is a letter to William Siddons, dated December 13th, 
1775, from John Ge Ja Bere, reporting to him the indignation 
of ‘Mr. Blackwell’ and ‘the gentlemen of Govent-garden 
theatre’ at Mrs. Siddons’s having engagéd herself to Garrick 
after having been previously in treaty with them for the 
latter part of the winter seéson. “They consider her subse- 
quent engagement to Mr. Garrick as an infringement of the 
agreement subsisting between them and Drury-lane.” From 
this it would appear that some sort of stipulation existed 
between the two ‘Winter Theatres’ (#2. Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden) as to not infringing on each other’s overtures 
to actors while such overtures were proceeding. The letter 
concludes: “I have only to recommend it to your consideration, 
whether you will not, on the footing of the agreement between 

* the two houses, lose the chance of getting into eithers and to 
add that Mr, Blackwell has taker up this affair with great 
resolution, on the part -of Covent-garden, and~he says that 
Mrs. Siddons absolutely promise@ him*to drop all thoughts 
of connecting herself with Drury-lane.” Clearly, Mrs. 
Siddons’s acting had mde a sensation, and, equally clearly, 
the Siddons pair had not bcen guiltless of sitting on the 
fence between the Lane and the Garden. 

It had been czlculated that Mrs. Siddons would be ‘fit for 
service’ early in December, and, on November gth, her 
husband acquainted their prospective employer that, on the 
sth inst., she had ‘produc’d him a fine girl.’ The twenty-year- 
old wage-earner was taken ill while acting, at Gloucester, a 
few hours previously. Had a longer reposeful time followed, 
the story of her first siege of London might possibly have 
been ¢ther than it was, 
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The two probationers, accompanied by two babies ‘ off their 
feet; little Henry and the ‘fine girl,’ Sarah Martha—later, the 
‘Sally’ Siddons of a tragic real-life story—reached London 
before the middle of December. Mrs. Siddons felt she was 
on the first rung of the ladder. The agreement was informal, 
but Garrick promised her five pounds a week, a salary which, 
before she began to draw it, must have appeared to her a 
Golconda. Unfortunately, more than a third of the season 
was over. 

Boaden tells a weak-kneed story to the >ffect that, prior 
to her marriage, she had journeyed to, Lendon, and recited 
to Garrick from Rowe’s tragedy, Jane Shore. This statement 
is uncorroborated, and, as to date, improbable. Quite possibly, 
now, on.her enrolment in his corps, the patentee, at their 
initial meeting, asked for a taste of her quality, and was given 
some speeches of Jane Shore’s or Alicia’s. It would be hard 
to imagine a prettier subject for a genre painting than the first 
interview between Mrs. Siddons and Garrick? ~ 

“His praises were most liberally confefred upon me,” wrote 
Mrs. Siddons, long years afterwards, in the autograph Memoranda 
she bequeathed to Campbell. It would not, one imagines, have 
taken the oracle—as she called Garrick—many minutes to find 
out various facts about her, besidts the obvious one that she 
was (ig Johnson’s phrase) towering in°confidence of twenty- 
one, Except electricity, nothing is more rapid than an 
experienced actor’s recognition of the_professional standard. 

Garrick selected fer Mrs: Siddons’s début an important, if, to 
a pathetic actress, not very grateful, Shakespearean part, Portia, 
It was, at least, one that Bate had uaderlined at her request, a 
strange fact, since there was no scope for passion in it. Later, 
she herself realised the deficiency of the r6le—and grumbled at 
Garrick for imposing it on her. There can bg little doubt that, 
before she came to London, and while she stayed in London, 
she was accounted, and accounted herself, on the whole, a 
comedy rather than a tragedy actress. King was her Shylock, 
and Tom Davies's ‘very pretty wife’ her Nerissa. The play was 
given on a Friday,—December 29th, 1775—and on the bill Mrs. 
Siddons appeared as ‘a Young Lady (being her first appearance), 

The poor girl was found wanting. She tottered and 
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trembled, and her voice could not get over the footlights. - 
Inadequacy seemed to stand confest. By the Trial scene, she 
had somewhat rallied, but still her tones were so weak as often _ 
to be inaudible—a defect that must have been fatal to the con- 
fident, declamatory style playgoers associate with that special 
‘bit of fat, the Quality of Mercy speech. Next day, with the 
exception of Bate, or his mouthpiece, in the Morning Post, the 
critics, to a man, condemned her. Woodfall’s paper, the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, advised her ‘to throw more fire and spirit into her 
performance, th> Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser found her, 
on account of ‘morotony’ and of ‘a vulgarity in her tones, ill 
calculated to ‘sustain that line in a theatre she has at first been 
held forth in? The utmost praise of her acting to which her 
part discoverer, Bate, ventured now to commit the Morning 
Post was a vague opinion that-‘her FORTE seems to be that of 
enforcing the beauties of her author by an emphatic though easy 
art, almost peculiar to herself’ Her painful timidity, the quality 
“of all others embxvrassing to an audience assembled for enjoy- 
ment, was dwelt on by all. 

Had the ‘Diurnal Writers’ of 1775 appreciated the obstacles 
against which the debutant laboured, one of them, perhaps, 
might have thought her worth a word of encouragment. She 
was in feeble health—a seveti-weeks’ mother. Except for what 
natural genius had taaght her, she was an unlessoned girl, 
unschooled in the endless fine shades_of those trained artists, the 
soctétaives of Drury Lane, Lastly, shé was already writhing 
under the jealous disdain of the rezncnt -queens of the green- 
room, - Who was this raw nobody, that she should have a Shake 
spearean heroine's part? Poor, dear Mr. Garrick must be growing 
reckless on the eve of his retirement—uat any rate, extremely tll- 
judged. And, oh la, what clothes! For Portia, a faded, salmon- 
coloured sacque ang coat—salinon-coloured, Sorsooth, and obviously 
second-hand, Did Mr. Bensley or Mr. Brereton murmur ‘elegant 
Sgure’? Yes—well—it never would have occurred to them. 
There was no brilliancy, no style, no je ne scais quoi—and each 
fair one looked still more conscious as she contributed her self- 
descriptive term. /xdeed—and to drop a totally uninteresting 
subject—the sooner the poor thing trundled back to her barns; the 
better—~they had no wish to detain her. Such was the attitude of 
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sister-women. The aggrieved ladies called her ‘ Garrick’s Venus,’ 
and on whichever noun they placed the accent, we may imagine 
-the title received additional sting. 

She was ‘Venus’ because, on her first night, and, again, 
later, she walked in that character in the afterpiece, ‘ the Jubilee, 
a replica of the pageant arranged for Garrick’s Shakespeare 
Festival at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1769, and ab-ndoned there, 
on account of disastrous weather. As a revival, oy the boards in 
London, ‘ the Jubilee’ was a big success, in spite of the objections 
made by the leading members of the company to demeaning 
themselves by walking as the mere ‘ shadews ~of Shakespearean 
characters that some of them had never even been associated 
with. It was in the ‘ast scene of this revival that the ‘Ladies, 
worthy creatures!’ as William, better known as ‘Gentleman,’ 
Smith ironically calls them in a letter to Garrick, tried to block 
out Venus from the sight of the audience, while Garrick 
(smilingly, we may be sure) frustrated their intentions by 
deliberately leading her down to the front of the stage. Little’ 
Tom Dibdin was Venus’s Cupid, whom to keep of a cheerful 
countenance Mrs. Siddons bribed with a promise of sugarplums 
at the fall of the curtain. While Tom was away, not well 
(whether from digestive upset consequent on the sugarplums is 
not stated) a Master Mills personated Cupid. “I could have 
killed that boy,” says Dibdin. However, when he returned, 
Mrs, Siddons comforted him by saying, “I did not like Master 
Mills so well as I do you.” The first words Dibdin heard Mrs, 
Siddons utter, “ Ma’ara, cound you favour me with a pin?” were 
addressed to Mrs. Garrick’s maid, when one of Cupid’s wings 
dropped off. ; 

If Garrick had had no conviction that Mrs, Siddons possessed 
the makings of a fine actress, why should he have continued to 
risk the reputation of the theatre to whose welfare he had, for 
twenty-nine years, scrupulously subordinated every personal 
consideration by giving valuable parts to this novice who had 
been so willing to come to him in all humbleness, without con- 
tract of any kind? Why did he not relegate her from the rank 
occtipied by Mrs. Yates, Miss Younge, and Miss Wrighten to 
the below-the-salt position of Mrs. Davies and Miss Sherry and 
Miss Hopkins, the prompter’s daughter, all pretty women, but 
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negligible actresses, who “appeared and disappeared,’ as 
Holcroft has it in his Theatrical Recorder, “merely to fill up the 
routine”? Instead, and in spite of the unfavourable criticisms,_ 
not only did he put her on for better work, viz. to act with 
himself in his final performance? of Richard IIT, as Lady Anne, 
and of Hoadly’s The Suspicious Husband, as Mrs. Strictland to 
his Ranger, but, partly, mo@ doubt, out of mischief and a 
pardonable desire to punish the other ladies, he handed her, in 
the greenroom, from her dwn seat 'to a chair next his own, he 
paid her perhaps exaggerated respéet, he gave hera place in the 
boxes to see his farewell round of parts. * 

I'like to think of the lessons Mrs. Siddons received, on her 
off evenings, as stie watched those versatile passages of byplay, 
those surpassing soliloquics and ‘side-speeches,” all that Diderot 
called Garrick’s ‘singerie sublime’ Siddons was a woman, and 
Garrick a man, and his acting was, as far ag any art can be, 
realism, while hers was destincd to bring in, or revive, on the 
whole, an idealising method of representation, yet the very fact 
of seeing the great actor so earnest in his art was in itself an 
unforgetable education. _ 

The whole sentiment of Drury Lane Theatre under Garrick 
must have made a tremendous impression upon the young 
actress, an impression bound, when leisure for the mind’s 


‘reaction came, to stimulate in her every kind of professional 


ambition. After the rough-and-tumble, the paper wings, hoop 
chandelier, and superannuated scenery, the half-understood 
ignominy of strolling arrangemeris, she found herself on a 
stage sentinelled by two of the King’s soldiers, and before 
a house so adroitly managed that, in Garrick’s great scenes, 
hiish men were stationed in various” parts of the auditorium, 
to ‘hist’ along the thrilling silence he required. 

The lessons ste received from ‘the sovereign of the stage’ 
came not only by informal observation. He always took 
infinite trouble over training his players. Kitty Clive bore 
witness .to this when she described him, ‘with lamb-like 
patience,’ ‘endeavouring to beat’ his ‘ideas into the heads of 
creatures who had none of their own. In evidence, one of the 
‘creatures,’ Edward Cape Everard, calling himself, on the title- 
page 6° his book, ‘Pupil of the late David Garrick, Esq. states 
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that Garrick, reprimanding him after a rehearsal for his ‘boyish 
blunder’ of averrimg that he would play better on the night, 
-said, “If you ‘cannot give a speech, or make love to a table, 
chair, or marble, as well as to the finest woman iri the world, 
you are not, nor ever will be a great actor.” Garrick gave 
Mrs, Siddons definite suggestions towards improving her &cting. 
He told’her, as Lady A'nne, not 'to meve her arm in the stiff, 
exaggerated way she did, and that the management of her arms 
constituted one of her early difficulties we are reminded in 
Walpole's letter to the €ountess of Upper Ossory, dated 
November 3rd, 1782, where he says, “ He action is proper, but 
with little variety 5 when without motion, her arms are not 
genteel.” 

Unfortunately, Mrs, Siddons did not take.this correction 
well, She assigned to it the motive that Garrick could not bear 
her to shade the fip of his nose—as she put it. This amounted 
to saying that he would have vetoed any acting, however 
transcendent, on her part, if, for an instant, it diverted attention 
from Garrick—an idle charge. No great a¢for ever objected to 
good byplay on a subordinate’s part, for the simple reasow that 
all byplay that emphasises the scene~is so much assistance to 
himsélf. Mrs. Siddons gradually deluded herself into a fixed 
idea—the readiest salve to wounded vanity—that her non- 
success, at Drury Lane, in 1776, arose from the Manager's not * 
pushing her as he might have done had he not feared for his 
own predominance. 

Garrick certainly fold“her that if he gave her the best parts, 
the other gentle creatures of the greenroom—to wit, Mrs. Yates 
and :Miss Younge—would poison ler. It ts noticeable that 
Mrs, Abington, the comedy queen, was not named. She, most 
likely, felt, throughout, that the Siddons never could be her 
rival, and this may account for the fact, stcted by Sheridan, 
that when the next Management dismissed Mrs. Siddons, 
Mrs, Abington alone called them fools. Garrick might truth- 
fully have told his new ‘Young Lady’ that, if he permitted her 
to be Drury Lane’s feminine mainstay on his own off nights, 
the receipts would fall off consjderably, in view of the continued 
non-approbation of press and public. They did not think her 
worth the trouble of a hiss. ‘Lamentable’ was the uneeuivocal 
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word employed by the London Magasine for May, 176, to 
sum up her performance of Lady Anne. 

Temperament and gehius must always vary, but it is none. 
the less strange to cgntrast ,the slow, wavering rate at which 
Mrs. Siddons’s art developed With the art of Garrick, which, 
sufficiently, at pll events, for. universal applause, ‘reach’d 
perfection in* Hs “first essay, when, on Qctober rgth, 1741, 
he played Richagd 111 at Goodman’s Fields. At the time 
Mrs, Siddons came upon the ‘ D, L.’ scene, Garrick, then within 
six months of ‘nis last appearance there, was, both as an artist 
and socially, in ‘nis ~full sunset glory. Everybody who was 
anybody was caressing him, and fighting for places to see him 
play. 

Remembering Mrs. Siddons’s disgust at what she ‘called 
‘the’ fulsome adulation that ccurted Garrick in the Theatre,’ one 
cannot contemplate the account she gave of her uncomfortable 
relations with that distinguished man without a vivid suspicion 

- that one direction in which the young lady was lacking lay 
in reluctance to pay compliments. If, during this winter season, 
she had been something less of a Cordelia, if she had heaved 
her heart (or words to thet effect) into her mouth, and assured 
Garrick that his Kitely was luminous, Miss Younge that her 
Zara was divine, and ‘Moll’ Yates (et. forty-eight) that the 
whole audience took her for twenty-five, we might have traced, 
in the record of 1776, a lubricant we miss. 

Everything Garrick said or did was a grievance to Mrs. 
Siddons in her overwrought condition, battling, as she thought 
herself, for life, in a supreme current of fortune. It is more 
remarkable that subsequerst success never brought her its usual 
accompaniment of placable after-judginent. When John Taylor 
repeated to her Sheridan’s opinion of Garrick’s Richard 111 as 
‘very fine, but not terrible enough,’ she exclaimed, ‘Good God! 
what could be more terrible?’ and proceeded to tell him that, 
while rehearsing Lady Anne to Garrick’s Richard, in the morning, _ 
Garrick requested that when, at night, he led her from ‘the sofa, 
she would follow him step by step, because he did a great deal 
with his face, and wished not to turn it from the audience ; ‘ but 
[she went on] such was the terrific impression his acting produced 
upon hex, that she was much too absorbed to proceed, 4nd obliged 
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him, therefore, to. turn his back, on whith he ‘gave her such a 
terrible frown, that she. was always disturbed’ when she re- 
collected it.’ — 7 

© Though Garrick was constitutionally unsympathetic to failure, 
‘she could not charge Hint with any mote unkind overt act than 
that he once frowned at her’to remind hes she was ‘being guilty 
ofa dereliction of obvious stage'duty. Actresses on the defensive 
are kittle cattle, and, at this juncture,-[“would not (to use Mr. 
Shandy’s phrase) give a cherryStone to choose between Clive, 
the ‘mixture of combustibles,’ Cibber, the ‘greatest plague ’—be- 
cause the most persistent—of Garrick’s ladies. Abington, ‘the 
worst of bad wonten,’ as, in his exasyeratiou, he ealled her, and 
our illustrious Sarah Siddons. When it comes a.’a blow to 
their self-importance, they are all in a tale. Such is the toll the 
profession of acting takes from feminine good sense...” 

Garrick’s period of unweariable, well-organised work closed 
on June roth, 1776, and that was the final night (already delayed 
beyond the customary annual closing date) cf-the season for’ 
which Mr. and Mrs. Siddons had been engaged. Mrs, Siddons's 
last occasion of acting with Garrick was June 5th, when, for the 
third time, she ‘supported’ the character of Lady Anne to his 
Richard. It was a royal command nignt. ; 

Whatever Garrick might have done for our heroine in an 
ensuing season had now to be undertaken, or let alone, by his 
successors in Management, Willoughby Lacy, Sheridan, Linley, ’ 
and Ford. Years aftervaids, when Garrick was safely dead, 
Sheridan used to tell the tragic qucen that the outgoing 
Manager had made remarks adverse to her re-engagement, 
This, coming whence it did, was, at least, doubtful, whereas it 
should be noticed that a heedless public had made no sign to 
justify new men in retaining her. : 

The most crushing sentence on her acting. appeared when, 
after she had played Julia, the girl’s part, in Bate’s The 
Blackamoor Washed White, the Morning Chronicle of Friday, 
February 2nd, observed of the preceding evening’s cast, “ All 
played well, except Mrs. Siddons, who endeavoured to support 
her character, but having no comedy in her nature, she rendered 
that ridiculous which the author evidently designed to be 
pleasant.” Here was a. tyro openly arraigned of ‘having no 
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comed 7 in her nature,’ yet Garrick had evidently thought her 
less ap: at tragedy, or he would not have given her a greater 
number of ccoimedy-young-lady parts. It is worth noticing, 
as showing how the timid and impressible actress fluctuated, 
that, in a separate paragraph of ‘ Theatrical Intelligence, in the 
Saturday’s Morning Chronicle, we may rcad, “Mrs, Siddons 
yesterday evening played Julia much better than on Thursday.” 

Mrs. Siddons and ‘her husband confidently expected re- 
engagement? Garrick had promised—no doubt, in his ‘hey, 
why now—ves, now, really, I think—Mrs, Garrick is waiting’ 
way—to do his hest to pass them on, and they themselves saw 
no commercial nor artistic’reason for their being passed over. 
They were playing a summer engagement in Birmingham when 
the sword fell in the shape of a formal letter from the Drury 
Lane promptcr, W. Hopkins (whose daughter John Kemble 
was, in 1787, to marry), to tell them that their services would 
not be required the following season. ; 

Mortification’ made Mrs. Siddons ill. “For a year and a 
half I was supposed to be hastening to a decline.” The castles 
in Spain had toppled down, and she was bound in miseries— 
free to make what Frovincial engagements she could. Her 
ever-smouldering rancour is eloquent in this sentence she penned 
in old age—“ For the sake-of my poor children I roused myself 
to shake off this despondency, and my endeavours were blest 
with success, in spite of the degradation I had suffered in being 
banished from Drury Lane as a worthless candidate for fame 
and fortune.” That teriivle sense-of frustration which drives a 
weak soul into “inactivity drove Mrs. Siddons into increased 
seriousness and harder work. She resolved ‘to shake off this 
despondency.’ Steadiness of pursuit is the ruling character- 
istic of strong natures, “The time will come when you will 
hear me.” 2 


In 


MRS. SIDDONS OF THE BATH THEATRE 
OR two years and a quarter, between the date when Drury 
Lane gave Mrs, Siddons her comgé and the date when 
she became attached to the Bath Theatre, she and her 
husband were connected with various provincial stock companies. 
Throughout the summer and autumn of 1776, they were at 
Birmingham and Liverpool, under the Management of Yates 
and Joseph Younger. 

The gallery of the new theatre in New Strezt, Birmingham, 
echoed the London verdict on the weakness of Mrs. Siddons’s 
voice. “She motions nicely, but she can’t shout out loud,” 
declared a spokesman of the Birmingham gods. From them, 
and still under Younger’s Management, she passed on to 
Manchester, where, as at Liverpool, Hamlet was one of her 
applauded efforts. Though she did not acthieve a new Hamlet 
~—what can a woman’s Hamlet ever be but a sour de Sorce?— 
the character appealed to- her intellectual seriousness, and we 
may believe that, in her bards, ShakcSpeare’s type of ironic 
genius suffered no further wrong than that of being arrayed 
in ‘a shawl-like garment.’ Mrs. Siddons and her husband had 
ceased to be the literal vagabonds of heretofore. They were 
engaged, for considerable periods, in stock companies. of high 
respectability. 

In Liverpool commenced the lifelong friendliness that 
existed between Mrs. Siddons and a woman of almost equal 
force of character, Elizabeth Inchbald, then still an actress. 
In Manchester, whither the two ladies and their husbands 
moved for the winter season, John Kemble, aged nineteen, 
became a member of the company. Boaden, in his Memoirs of 
Mrs. Inchbald, tells us that, in March 1777, the five players, 

3t 
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with :wo congenial men added, took a blameless Wilhelm 
Meist r holiday, in lodgings, on Russell Moor, near Appledur- 
combe In ‘ne mornings, Mrs. Siddons washed and ironed 
for her husband and children, singing as she worked: In the 
afternoo. s, the whole party went on the moor, and played 
blindman « buff and puss in the corner. “In the evenings, the 
grows-ups ‘at down to cards, and, sometimes, Mrs. Siddons and 
Kemble obliged with cuets. 

A harsh, but clever, pastiche of Mrs. Siddons, at about this 
date, occurs in Lady Bell; by ‘Sarah Tytler, where the heroine 
discovers the actress seated in an inn kitchen, “and occupied, 
between the intervals of “eeding the child, in supping heartily 
from a basin of bread and milk.” 5 

In Manchester, Mrs. Siddons had not been far from the 
circuit presi¢zd over by the enterprising Tate Wilkinson. He 
beckoned, and the vi/leggéatura on Russell Moor broke up early 
in April to allow her to enter upon a short, but triumphant, 
visit to York, where she carried all before her, both in tragedy 
and comedy, put 4 Miss Glassington completely in the shade, 
and caused a Mrs, Hudson to quarrel with the Manager to the 
point of leaving him- M.'s. Siddons even succeeded in melting 
the prejudices of a certain Mr. Cornelius Swan, York’s self- 
constituted dramatic arbiter, and a very exacting censor indeed. 

It is easy to write of any one who came in contact with 
that zestful anecdotist, Tate Wilkinson. Better (for biographical 
purposes) a month in the Ridings than a year with Younger, or 
any other less garruloux-Manager, .  . . : 

Wilkinson was all over notes of admiration. Never had any 
previous actress so rapidly subjugated his theatre: in Blake 
Street. Mrs. Siddons was ‘a lamp not to be extinguished, a 
lamp kept going by ‘unquenchable flame of soul? He recorded 
that his patrors, one and all, expressed their ‘astonishment, 
that such a face, judgment, etc., could have been neglected by 
the London audience, and by the first actor in the world’ . Tate 
never missed an opportunity of getting his little pocket-knife 
into his old benefactor, Garrick tyrannos. He and his wife had 
the visiting actress’s almost constant company at their house, 
and, across a pinch of ‘his most excellent Irish snuff’ (for 
Travedv’s divinest dauchter loved ‘ennffne’) Mere Giddane tald 
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-him—to his high satisfaction—that she liked her ‘country 
excursions, and the civilities she met with so well, and thought 
her treatment in London so cruel and unjust, she never wished” 
to play there again.” - 

According to provincial usage, the Management provided 
the theatrical dresses, and Tate, who vaunted himself in this 
department as ‘the tippy,’ tried to bribe Mrs. Siddons to returi™ 
to York, after the recess, as a resident, by promises of silke-=-4— 
fine array exceeding anything Mr. Younger’s wardrobe could 
offer, There wa-, in particular, a silver-trimmed ‘full sack,’ 
with a large hoop, provided for her Lady Alton (in The English 
Merchant, by George Coiman the elder), for though she herself was 
shortly to become one of the earliest anti-hoop ladies, Tate, for 
his part, ‘ was partial to * whalebone on the stage, sharing Queen 
Charlotte's opinion that a hoop gave consequence, Over the 
confection with the foil trimmings Mrs. Siddons ‘enthused? 
She said, in her large-eyed, innocent way, that she wished she 
could convey it elsewhe~e with her—‘it made her feel so happy,’ 

At York, she opened with Murphy’s Grecian Daughter, and, 
says Tate, “I had the honour of being her old father.” He 
especially comments on her extraordinary clegance, and on the 
picturesqueness of her attituGes, whenever she had to fall or die 
on the stage. Proportioned like the Milo Venus, she possessed 
the indispensable requisitgs of elegance, a short torso and long 
legs, longest from knee to ankle. She was still suffering from 
the shock of her London dismissal, and every one at York 
remarked how ill and pete she Jooked, and wondered ‘tow she 
could get through her parts. oy 

On May 17th, her month’s engagement ended with the close 
of the York theatrical season, and she returned to Manchester. 
The next notice as to her movements “comes from Mrs. 
Inchbald’s journat, as follows :— 

“T rose at three in the morning, and left Manchester in a 
post-chaise with Mrs. Siddons and her maid. The gentlemen 
rode in the stage-coach. They breakfasted at Macclesfield ; after 
which they proceeded on their journey to Birmingham; Mr. 
Inchbald on horseback—Mr. Kemble was taken in to the chaise 

~ by the ladies; till very late in life he was an indifferent 
horseman.” 
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At Birmingham, in their usual style, the Siddons and 
Inchbald groups lodged together. Sometimes, “Mr. Inchbald 
painted in the apartment of Mrs. Siddons whose exertion had 
given her a fit of illness,” and, sometimes,-Kemble read English 
history aloud, Mrs. Inchbald making ‘ notes of the important 
fa‘ts’ as he went on. 

— During that bleak summer when the conclusive intelligence 

—<cfTailure in London reached her, Mrs. Siddons -had some 
opportunities, in Birmingham, of psaying leading business with 
the finest actor between Garrick and Kean, John Henderson, 
who, by his premature death, made room for Kemble at the top 
of the tree. Had Henderson_not died at thirty-eight, Kemble, 
it may be, would only be remembered to-day as the scholarly, 
stagy brother of a histrionic genius. —~ 

Henderson was that exceptional being, a thought-inspiring 
actor. Whether as Hamlet or Falstaff, he was equally masterly 
and subtle. Kemble described his Shylock as ‘the greatest 
effort he ever witnessed on the stage,’ -nd his Iago must have 
been one of the profoundest pieces. of acting ever seen, so 
completely did he exhibit, side by side with Iago’s villainy, 
Iago’s almost superhuman art of concealing villainy from its 
victims, 

It was Henderson, at the time ‘the Bath Roscius’ (which 
meant the Bath Garrick) of four golden seasons, who, discerning, 
in 1776, Mrs. Siddons’s genius, wrote off to his Manager, John 
Palmer, the younger, of Bath, urging him to secure her. The 
outcome was an engagement, srhich iricluded wife and husband, 
for the Orchard Strczt Theatre, the most distinguished theatre 
in England outside London. If anything could alleviate the 
former injuriousness of fortune; it was the fact of being engaged 
for the brilliant city in the West. 

There is a paucity of record as to how Mrs. Siddons 
employed the time between her benefit™at York, May 17th, 
1777, and October 24th, 1778, when she commenced at Bath, 
Had she been unfeminine enough to preserve and docket her 
correspondence, as Garrick did his, information as to her where- 
abouts during this period, as well as a hundred other details, 
now missing, might enrich her biographers’ pages. Garrick, 
by the way, went so far in methodicalness as to keep a list 
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of all the people who had abused him. Mrs, Siddons, whose 
‘habit it was to think of her enemies as the enemies of the ‘ 
Lord, was less likely than her placable predecessor to need any 
written list to remember them by. 

During the summer of 1777, the future queen of the stage 
was, as playbills for Juné 27th—September rsth prove, in 
Liverpool. For part, at least, of the rest of the time inter 
vening between York and Bath, shc was playing in Manchester. 
In June 1778, she, her, brother, and her husband were again 
with Younger if Liverpool. Before the theatre there opened 
for this latter seas-n, the Liverpool people issued a manifesto 
to the effect that it was-no use for Younger to bring any 
company to Livempool that had not played before the King. 
On the opening night, Mr. Siddons was sent on, before a 
vociferating and botle-throwing audience, bearing a board, 
‘large enough to secure his person, inscribed with Younger’s 
petition to be heard. The lordly assembly would, however, 
hear nothing. Mrs- Siddons entered next P.S., and Mrs, 
Kniveton O.P.—the former, for one, had fulfilled the required 
condition of having acted before George—but nothing could 
avail, Mrs. Kniveton did*what Mrs. Siddons would have 
scorned to do, ze. fainted in ‘ront of the audience, at which 
the wretches only laughed. They next brushed every lamp 
out with their hats, juraped on the stage, took back their 
money, and left the theatre. Kemble describes the riot in a 
letter to Mrs. Inchbald at Leeds. m 7 

The valuable patent of the- Bath Theatre -was, in 1777, 
held by as many-sided a man as the more famous earlier 
Bathonian, ‘humble’ Allen. Stirring, persevering John Palmer 
ran the Bath Theatre conjointly with the Bristol Theatre, 
and it was while moving his company (which he did three 
times a week) ‘from Bath to Bristol, in the ‘specials’ he 
retained for the purpose, that the idea of mail-coaches for 
the postal service struck him. On August 2nd, 1784, the 
first English mail-coaches were driven between London and 
Bristol, under his auspices. In 1796, when Mayor of Bath, 
and five years before he first represented Bath in Parliament, 
Palmer set on foot, and collected, a subscription of nearly a 
million sterling, to aid Pitt in carrying on England’s naval war. 
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The theatre which was to become Mrs, Siddons’s. first 
House of Fame had, when she reached it, been, for ten years, 
a Theatre Royal—the first theatre in England, outside London, 
to obtain a patent. It had, quite reccntly, been enlarged 
and ventilated, at an outlay of £1000, It is true that Mrs. 
_Sildons was; later, to speak of its bad construction as 

responsible for the fears she and her friends felt, in 1782, as 
to whether her voice would fill Drury Lane. = 

Palmer had a quick eye for merit, and,-once a year, made 
a tour round the principal country theatres, ioraging for new 
talent, and observing what other Mar-gers were doing. 
Diversely occupied as he was, he~ had to delegate actual 
managerial work upon a sub-Manager, who was ‘ Acting’ and 
‘Stage’ Manager in one. At Palmer's date, the prompter 
and the box-office keeper were more important functionaries 
than nowadays. Palmer's prompter, Floor, who saw Mrs, 
Siddons act in Liverpool, was in part—by adding his recom- 
mendations to Henderson’s—instrume‘ital in effecting her 
Bath. engagement. . SS 

The population of * Beautiful Bath, including its visitors, 
was, in 1778, about thirty thousand. We need ask for na 
better image of Bath life than is-given in The Rivals. Towards 
the end of October—when Mrs, Siddons began to act—the 
city was fast filling, for the winter ~eason, with very genteel 
families, ‘And more expected every day, as Lady Miller, 
exactly a year later, wrote to Dr. Whalley, adding, ‘Bath is 
become very “pleasant, there ++ good music, good fires, good 
plays, cards, assembues, etc.’ By this. time, King Nash had 
long ceased to rule Bath and hold the alms basin at the Abbey. 
He had done his werk of abolishing coarse manners,—duelling, 
white aprons, and top-boots—and, since his death in 1761, 
Bath had diligently taken in hand its own further refinement. 
There, of all places, was to be found ‘a really box-audience,’ 
the most judicious in the kingdom. Theatrically considered, 
Bath was a more select London. It was, also, the acknow- 
ledged antechamber to London, 

“Nature and Providence may have intended the place for 
a resource from distemper and disquiet. Man has made it a 
seat of racke and dissipation.” So, at Prior Park, said 
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Smollett, then meditating medical practice at Bath, and, 
indeed, the proportion of those who came for pleasure always 
exceeded the health-seekers, While the latter were steaming 
out their gout in he King’s Bath, the former loitered in 
‘toy ’-shops, absorbed vermicelli soup at Gill’s, the eminent 
cook’s, and consulted the Bath Directory.- The more elegzat- 
minded looked in, every day, some at Leake’s, some ai> 
Tennant’ Library (those ‘evergreen trees of diabolical know-~ 
ledge’), where they could converse, with congenial spirits, 
about pictures, ‘taste, Shakespeare, and the winter’s dramatic 
prospects, ia) 

Mrs, Siddons’s first ‘appearance, on October 24th, was 
in comedy. She played Lady Townly. She _was supported 
by Dimond, since Henderson’s departure, the Bath premier, 
Blisset, and Edwin. Of these three, John Edwin, who died of 
‘taking too much refreshment’—/a maladie du siécle—at forty, 
is the only one whose name survives, Mrs. Siddons’s second 
appearance was on October 27th, when she played Mrs. 
Candour, a part in which her ‘significant looks’ were praised 
by Mrs. Thrale, who admitted her general inferiority in comedy, 
Other leading ladies being {1 possession, Palmer, at first, only 
asked Mrs, Siddons, as a genezal thing, to act on Thursdays, 
the Bath Cotillon nights, when ‘every thing that could move’ 
(as Boaden rather strengly puts it) went to the Lower 
Rooms. 

We want no surer indication of the attrectiveness of Mrs. 
Siddons’s acting than the fact that after she had-been at work 
a few Thursdays—long- enough to be seen in tragedy—the 
Dressed Balls began to thin, in favour of the theatre. Thomas 
Sheridan—a _past-master—was ‘one of the earliest enthusiasts, 
and she called him ‘the father of my fortune and my fame.’ 
Very shortly, she became ‘this justly admired daughter of 
Melpomene,’ and, next, ‘ this astonishing tragedian,’ She was 
soon ‘of the family of the sure-cards, as Boaden says of Mrs. 
Inchbald asa playwright. She not only conquered the Cotillons, 
but, before a frivolous audience, brought tragedies into vogue. 
Gifted, beautiful, of unexceptionable manners and untarnished 

" reputation, attended by a personable, sedate husband, and still 
in the May-morn of her youth, she was beset by invitations, 
- 
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troops of friends, and’ other flattering evidences ofdsuccess. 
Compared with what she had received at Drary Lane, there 
was certainly a substantial drop—from £5 te 43 a week—in her 
salary. In a country theatre, even at Bath, 45 a week would - 
have been a ‘star’ salary. Here, however, she had a promising 
behefit to look to, vhich, when it came, proved beheficial to the 
amount of £146. Added to her regular earnings, this sum 
Sifficed to. fret her from what Scott designates ‘the ignoble 
melancholy of pecuniary embarrassment.’ Mrs. Siddons of the 
Bath Theatre could not afford a maid to paper her ‘curls, but 
was able to keep a nurse-girl to help. in~ looking after the 
children, whose number the arrival cf a second little daughter 
(Maria), born ip 1779, increased to three. 

Mrs, Sjddons found the circumstances of her engagement 
arduous from the fact that Palmer reqaired his company to 
double, not their parts, but thcir stage, with Bristol, whence 
they had to return to Bath at two in the morning, 

“ After the rehearsal at Bath,” she wrote in the autograph 
Memoranda she bequeathed to Campbell, “and on a Monday 
morning, I had to go and act at Bristol on the evening ef the 
same day; and reaching Bath again, after atdrive of twelve 
miles, I was obliged to represen: some fatiguing part there on 
the Tuesday evening.” - 

From the artistic standpoint, the four years that now super- 
vened are deeply interesting, for, during this period, Mrs. 
Siddons was form-ine her art. These were her self-discovering 
years, when the gathered energies of her nature were pressing 
forward in one direction. Considerable success, according to. 
its wont, only came after long study and ldbour. Its se 
meanwhile, shoné in her brain, and led her on, a 

Bath may fairly claim Mrs. Siddons as, _dramatically, its 
child#' The glory to which she afterwards attained- wag largely 
due to the assiduous application, varied practice, and critical 
following for which the Orchard Street Theatre provided the 
._ } Campbell (i. $2) gives July 1st as the date of Maria’s birth, Qhe Registers of 
Bath Abbey, published (down to 1800) in the Iarleian Society’s Series, contain two 
Siddons baptisms, as follows: ‘1779. Feb. 24. Maria d. of William and a 
Siddonsi” ‘1781. Apr. 26. Frances Emilia d. of William and Sarah Sidgons.”* 


The lattes child we must suppose to have’ been the daughter whom biographers 
mention as having died very young. 
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opportunities. A local permanent company of traitikd F roe) 
accustomed @ s’embolver, is the true nucleus of the inuch- talked 
of national theatre. To Mrs. Siddons Bath was, what Hendetséti 
had found it, a ‘coliege.’ 

The most valuable passage that occurs in the whole of 
autograph Memoranda left with Campbell registers an incident 
which, though historically belonging somewhat earlier, probably 
to the tire of the Cheltenham engagement, may well appear 
Ha as it evidences what,artless preparations Mrs. Siddofs, 

“the beginning, had thought adequate for playirfg the part 
that afterwards-became her most towering intellectual oa 
Lady MacBeth:— - 

“It was my custom to study my characters at night when 
all the domestic cares énd business of the day were over. On 
the night preceding that in which I was to appear in this part 
for the first time, I shut myself up as usual, when all the family 
were retifed, and commenced my study of Lady Macbeth. As 
the character is very-short, I thought I should soon accomplis 
it. Being then only twenty years of age, I believed that little 
more was necessary than to get the words into my head, for 
the necessity of discrimination, and the development of character, 
at that time of my life, had scarcely entered into my imagina- 
tion. But to proceed. I went on with tolerable composure, in 
the silence of the night (a night I never can forget), till I came 
to the assassination scene, when the horrors of the scene rose to 
a degree that made it impossible for me to get farthén I 
snatched up my candlé, and urried out éf the rcom in a 
paroxysm of terror. My dress was of sizx, and the rustling of 
it, as I ascended the stairs to go to bed, seemed to my panic-" 
struck fancy like the movement of a spectre pursuing me. At 
last I feached my chamber, where I found my husband fast 
asleep. I clapt my candlestick down upon the table, with- 
out the power of putting the candle out, and I threw myself 
on my bed, without daring to stay even to take off my 
clothes.” 

A more characteristic picture was never painted—first, the 
amazing confidence of the young actress in heft power of 
memorising a great (though not a long) part within twenty- 
four hours, then her unconscious witness to fe typically 
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histrionic temperament in her record of the emotion of the, part 
so rapidly and completely dominating her nerves and imagina- 
tion. Small wonder that out of such malleable stuff a match- 
less artist was shaped. The test of an artist ig quick feeling in 
the hour of study. 

The words-with which the passage concludes should not be 
omitted, since they reveal the Mrs. Siddons of, so to speak, 
private clothes—that staid, businesslike, platitudinising, pike- 
staff matron who kept house with the spirit of fire and dew. 
Never was there another artist of foremost ratk who showed 
fewer traces of what is commonly understood as art’s unfailing 
accompaniment, The Artistic ‘Temperament’ :— 

“ At peep of day I rose to resyme my task; but so little did 
I know of my part when I appeared in it at night, that my 
shame and confusion cured me of procrartinating my business 
for the remainder of my life.” 

Every record of a great player's methods is interesting, 
especially at first-hand. The above de*cciption of how Mrs. 
Siddons gave herself to Lady Macbeth’s part is infinitely better 
worth having than her ba:ren statement about the ‘labour’ of 
acting at Bath and Bristol on alterrate evenings. But nothing 
is so rare as to find an actor or actress writing instructively 
and to the point on the art of acting. It is the vice of players, 
when they compile their memoirs, to descant on’ their friends, 
their press notices, their tours, on anything and everything but 
the real thing. mo 

As we may believe from her own testimony, Mrs. Siddons’s 
ease in committing farts to memory.was prodigious. She 
possessed what Lord Rosebery has called the ‘priceless gift of 
concentration, A fortnight of~rehearsals sufficed her, at all 
times, even for the biggest part. Far more than on refiearsals 
she relied on private study, She kept her brdin fertilised by 
incessant consideration of her parts. She Was one of the wise 
persons who know that the secret of good work is to ‘plod on, 
and, still’—by dint of ever deepening, ever renewed study— 
‘keep the passion fresh.’ When preparing a part, in ‘the quick 
forge and workinghouse of thought, she never spoke her words 
aloud, leaving for the rehearsals that magic awakening of her 
already carefully meditated conceptions. She allowed, too, for 
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the stimulus of theatrical surroundings, and, after her second 
début in London, she used to tell the elder Sheridan, on whose 
criticisms she, in a measure, depended, that he must first go 
down with her to the theatre, ‘where alone she could show him 
exactly what she could do at night.’ 

One of the remarkable points about her acting in this, her, 
early period, was that it was entirely self-derived and original. 
During hes 1776 season, she had seen much of Mrs, Yates and 
Miss Younge’s playjng, and ‘had had opportunities, on her off 
nights, to observc Mrs. Barry’s methods at Covent Garden, but 
she seems never to have been influenced, in the slightest degree, 
for or against, by the way-any other eminent actress had en- 
visaged any classic part, played any scene, or uttered any 
speech, She seems never to have known what it was to be 
temporarily swept off ber feet, as to her own ancividuallty, by , 
the individuality of an older, maturer artist. 

And, however little, during the opening, the comedy, 
performances at Bath,-~her acting promised the strength and 
execution it was to display in "1782, it was invariably well 
imagined. In youth and age, on the spur of the moment or 
deliberately, Mrs. Siddons, -vhenever she spoke of her own * 
practice of her art, spoke of it as solely indebted to her ob- 
servation of nature. Her earliest remark of the kind—since it 
belongs to the Bath period, and occurs in a letter to her Bath* 
friend, Dr. Whalley—should be quoted in this context :-— 

“T hope {she writes] with a fervency unusual upon such 
occasions, that you will not be disappointed in xour expecta- 
tions of me to-night; hut sorry am I to say I have often 
observed, that I have performed worst when I most ardently 
wished to do better than ever.” Strange perverseness! And 
this leads me to observe (as I believe I may have done before), 
that those who act mechanically are sure to be in some sort 
right, while we who trust to nature (if we do not happen to 
be in the humour, which, however, Heaven be praised, seldom 
happens) are dull as anything can be imagined, because we 
cannot feign.” 

In one sensé, all acting is feigning, but Mrs. Siddons meant 
that what was requisite to ensure her best was her sincere, albeit 
transient, identification of herself with her part—the soul and 
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essence of great acting—which nervousness or mental pre- 
occupation inevitably impairs. , 
Her first Bath season closed on June Ist, 1779, and, before 
. it closed, it fell to her lot, on April 29th, to read, and on May Ist 
to recite, Sheridan’s ‘ Monody gn Garrick.’!- On September 27th, 
she commenced her second season with her, as yet, immature 
Lady Macbeth, and, during the subsequent winter, ‘Master and 
Miss Siddons’ appeared on her benefit night as her (stage) 
children in James Thomson’s ‘Edward and Eleanora. The 
perfection of her intelligence in pathetic tragzdy had by this 
time securely established her position at Bath, Every touching 
word came bettered from her mouth: every sentiment of honour 
and virtue was made real by the exquisite sensibility of her 
utterance. Tomi Davies, describing, in kis Dramatic Miscellanies . 
(iii. 148), what she was in 1782, notices“that “her modulation 
of grief, in her plaintive pronunciation of the interjection, ‘O !’is 
sweetly moving and reaches to the heart.” It perhaps ogcurs 
to a latter-day person that to put so mrch into an ‘O’ would 
certainly require art peculiarly cepable of lifting banality out 
of recognition. For he? part, Mrs. Siddons now said openly 
that she wished never to leave ther2 sympathetic Bath audiences. 
It is to be noticed that William Siddons never took anything 
better than a minor réle in pieces in which his wife was the 
heroine. When she was Jane Shore in Rowe's tragedy, he 
played Derby (a part of five lines); when she appeared, for one 
night only, as Hamlet (in Garrick and Lee’s Shakespeare im- 
proved)“he was Guildenstern- Theie is but little recorded 
observation as tu: how he supported the fourth-rate characters 
assigned him, but it is to be feared he was hardly worth his 
salary. He is stated to have Geen an exacting critic of other 
people’s acting, and a good coach to his wife. He “was some- 
times very cross with her when she did-not act to please him,” 
deposed Mrs. Summers, who, at Bath, ‘played confidante to 
Mrs. Siddons in the tragedies. The Rev. Henry Bate, it may 
be remembered, described Siddons to Garrick as ‘a damned 
rascally player, though seemingly a very civil fellow,’ but, on 


1«T never yet was able to read that lovely Poem without weeping most 
plenteously"—Mrs, Siddons to R. B. Sheridan. From an unpublished letter, in 
Mr. J. H. Leigh’s collection, dated March 8th, 1814. 
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better acquaintance, retracted the condemnatory portion of his 
criticism sufficiently to allow that Siddons’s Young Marlow was 
‘far from despicable. Years later, Mrs. Siddons spoke to 
Whalley of her hysb*nd as a much better judge of the like- » 
liness of a MS, tragedy than herself. 


IV 
‘THE BATH CIRCLE _ 


N every watering-place, theré are two distinct populations, 
the visitors and the residents, end it is a curious fact that, 
at Bath, as Mrs, Siddons knew it between 1778 and 1782, 
the greater number of remembered names we meet in association 
with hers belonged to the latter secti~~ On the.other hand, 
among ‘the flux of quality’ was to be found the foremost of 
her admirers, in the shape of the most celebrated social queen 
of the late eighteenth century, Georgians, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, Reynolds’s mirthful Madontia.- Wherever she went, the 
Duchess spread the actriss’s fame. Indeed, after Mrs. Siddons 
shone forth as the Tragic Muse o% England, she liked to say that 
she owed her translation from Bath to London to advance 
advertisements on the part of the Duchess. As a matter of 
fact, Henderson’s recommendatory representations to the 
Drury Lane Management had counted for a good deal 
more. a - 
That most-likable personal’ty, Thomas Gainsborough, had~ 
ceased to make Bach his residence about two years before 
Mrs, Siddons settled there. An alchemist in paint, he was 
“a man who loved every form of art, and, on the art of acting, 
his remarks, in letters to his friend, Henderson, are extra- 
ordinarily penetrative. When he pated Mrs. Siddons, in 
what Macaulay called ‘the prime of her glorious beauty,’ at the 
age of twenty-nine, in the blue, striped gown, brown muff, and 
black hat, she was, once more, a Londoner, and gave the 
master sittings at Schomberg Ifouse. Though he found her— 
like the Duchess of Devonshire—hard to paint, he, at all events, 
succeeded in making his chef dauvre of cool- colqur the finest 
normal, or untheatrical, portrait of an actress ever painted. 
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“Two years before the death of Mrs, Siddons,” writes Mrs. 
Jameson, “I remember seeing her when seated near this picture, 
and, looking from one to the other, it was like her still at the 
age of seventy.” - : 

The painter whose ‘emotive’ life-story afterwards became 
so intimately interwoven with Mrs. Siddons’s.persenal chronicle 
was brought to live at Bath during the latter half of her four 
years’ residence there. In 1780, Thomas Lawrence was only 
eleven, though, from his confidence and self-possession, he 
might have been judged to be one-and-twenty, His father, who 
retired from keeping the Bear Inn at Devizes when he began 
to see money in his brilliant son, had once been an actor, and 
ever after remained so addicted to the theatre that he came over 
from Devizes once a weék to pass an evening in thé Bath greens 
room, Certain of the“ct that young Tom possessed genius 
though uncertain as to its direction, Thomas Lawrence fére, 
at first, believed he saw in him the makings of an actor, and 
encouraged him to -recite Shakespeare. Before long, the 
prodigy’s even greater ski in drawing made him think 
differently, and, after two ycars on *t. James’s Parade, the 
family hired Mrs. Graham’s—late Mrs. Macaulay’s—Alfred 
House, Alfred Street, at £100 @ year rent, took in a permanent 
‘P. G’ (Cumberland’s sister, a Mrs. Alcock), and profited from 
Tom’s precocious ability. By the time the boy was twelve, he 
had many sitters, among them Mrs. Siddons, of whom, during 
her final Bath season, he, ‘ A#' 13’, made—the-first of his many . 
portraits—a crayon sketch (later, engraved, and largély pur- 
chased) in her character af Euphrasia in Txe“Crecian Daughter, 
at the moment when she stabs the tyrant. Lawrence saw the 
play in the Bath Theatre, and, “although Mrs, Siddons sat to** 
him afterwards, the impassioned aspect of the original portrait 
is due to its boy- -painter's strong original impression in the 
playhouse. 

It is disappointing that Mrs. Siddons’s lodgings in Bath 
cannot be identified. Apparently, she and her husband were 
domiciled, during their last season, ‘at Mr. Telling’s, on Horse 
Street Parade’! This, at all events, was the address given by 

1 fn the opinion of Mr. Sydney Sydenham of Bath, this was 1 Garrard Street 
(now Somerset Street, Southgate Street). 
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her hushand to the applicants for tickets for her concluding 
benefit. 
, It is pleasant to fancy Mrs. Siddons, sometimes—what with 
rehearsals and the children, not very often—carried in a chair 
to the Pump Room (her then fine health needed no waters), 
sometimes walking on her business about the Parades, laoking, 
as she ever did, with her goddess-like way of moving, taller than 
she was, but in all places the cynosure of eyes, whether she was 
seen curtseying to that urbane scholar, old Mr. ‘ Pliny’ Melmoth, 
or to Garrick’s crony, Lord Camden, or passing the time of day 
with a handsome father of thirteen children,-Christopher Anstey, 
of 5 Royal Crescent, also of Trump*ngton, Cambs, who, accord- 
ing to another famous lady,' never forgot he was the author of 
‘a célebrated poem, The Mew Bath Guide, and was, for ever 
after, ‘shily important’ (a discerning 2”rase!) in consequence. 
Mrs, Siddons would have had the sense and coolness to keep 
out of the way of that man of wrath, Philip Thicknesse, of 
St. Catherine’s Hermitage, Gillray’s ~Licut-governor Gall- 
stone,’ who was “perpetually imagining insult, and would sniff 
aninjury from afar.” S‘se could more agreeably occupy herself 
in stopping to look at the ciass*zal ladies—so like herself—on 
the plaques and vases in Josiah Wedgwood’s branch establishment 
in Westgate Buildings, a 
Foremost among the folk unknown to general history of 
whom she saw most during her years at Bath, Thomas Sedgwick 
Whalley, D.D., should be named. Dr. Whalley’s father had 
been Master e£ Peterhouse, ar], when the son took orders, his 
father’s old frienu, tne Bishop of Ely. presented him to a fat 
Lincolnshire living, with the typically eighteenth-century proviso 
that he was not to reside on it, as the fen air was fatal to any but 
natives. Whalley had no comfortless scruples, but settied down 
at his winter house in Royal Crescen*, and fis country place, 
first, Langford Court, near Bristol, and, afterwards, when that - 
was let, Mendip Lodge, his ‘ Alpine habitation,’ just above it. 
He continued to be an absentee rector for half a century. He 
was instruit and mundane, and society was necessary to his 
existence. He loved everything that was the reverse of obvious, 
This secular cleric and his—and his wife’s—‘ dearest friend 


1 Fanny Burney. 


« 
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Mrs. Siddons’ were en most, effusive terms, In one of her 
letters, she told him that she never went to bed without praying 
for his and Mrs. Whalley’s welfare, she wore their hair in a ring, 
she addressed him as~ your glorious self, ‘my best, my noblest 
friend,” ‘my most honoured.’ These violent delights did not 
have violent ends, for when, late in the twentiesof last century, 
her failing health forbade her writing, her daughter Cecilia 
continued er correspondence with Dr. Whalley, who, after all, 
predeceased her. When she was young, struggling, and at Bath, 
the Whalleys used to keep up her strength with beaten ‘Tent 
and egg’ and often aes of grapes. In her palmy days, they 
presented her with ‘beautesus and magnificent sables’ which 
she wore as a trimming on stage dresses. 

In all Bath, there was no one more exquisite, in his very 
cultured way, than Whalley. So susceptible to music that 
a good military band set him off crying in floods, he exchanged 
attenuated sentimentalities, wrapped in words of Latin origin, 
with Anna Seward. Fanny Burney, a clearer-sighted muse, 
made Philistine fun of his conversation, “ about his ‘feelings,’ 
about amiable motives, and about t%e wind, which at the 
Crescent, he said, in a tone of ><> horror, ‘blew in a manner 
really frightful’” Mrs, Siddons-was less awake to the absurd - 
side of affectation. The portion of the brain which enables 
some persons to perceive incongruity was undeveloped in her 
organisation—partly, because she was a tragic actress, 

Besides being a minor poet, Whalley was_it need scarcely 
be said, an art collector. Men-of his stamp abvays are. It 
was for him that ‘Barker of Bath’ paintC2~She Woodman. 
Whalley, also, adored lap-dogs, and was painted by Reynolds 
with his spoilt and ‘bullying’ Blenheim, the ‘Sappho, hetter 
known ag ‘Paphy, or ‘Paphy Piddy, to whose shell-pink ears 
and pretty tyrannies a letter of Mrs, Siddons’s, dated August 20th, 
1782, wather oppressiveéty refers. 

Whalley married three times, and, each time, went where 
money was. His first wife suffered a long while before her 
death ffom spinal curvature, caused by a carriage accident. 
The second Mrs. Whalley was a Wiltshire Heathcote. Al- 
though possessed of ‘a fortune of fourscore thousand pounds in 
her own power,’ she, being sixty, was enraptured at havine the 
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handkerchief thrown to her, and expressed to her friends her 
happiness in being united to a man ‘whom she had always 
admired beyond any of her acquaintances, and who brought her 
a fortune equal to her own. Within twa years, the poor lady 
died from a cold. The widower's third dip into the lucky 
bag proved -a failure. When nearly seventy, he espoused 
Lieutenant-General Charles Horneck’s widow. Instead of the 
hoped-for fortune and good comradeship, she brought him 
debts and incompatibility. They “separated by mutual dis- 
agreement, and, while he lived in one house"in Bath, she—on 
a handsome settlement—inhabited another, where she gave 
large parties. She was guilty o the further bad taste of 
surviving him, a 

A topic, at first for laughter, afd, later, for indignant 
censure, between the Whalleys and~Siddonses was that 
hanger-on of the literary world, Samuel Jackson Pratt, 
who adopted the pseudonym of ‘Courtney Melmoth,’ and 
tried to climb upwards by addressing ingratiating letters to 
strangers of distinction. “That Mr. Pratt gains character 
and countenance at Iath, I wonder not on his part, but 
I wonder on the world’ s<ote, to Whalley, the Dean 
of Bristol, Nineveh Layard’s srandfather. Locally known as 
‘Pratty,’ the aspirant thus stigmatised had been in the Church, 
and on the stage, but, at the time he first swam into Mrs, 
Siddons’s ken, was keeping the old-established library at the 
upper corner of~Milsom Street. He was, in a hole-and-corner 
way, a’favou~te among the dowagers with whom Bath, then,. 
as always, supcrabounded. “Pratt,’. said a caustic céntem- 
porary, “was a delightful man to women whom others had 
disgusted, or injured, or neglécted.” 

Pratt had ample inclination to write, but very “moderate 
talent. His tragedy, The Fair Circassian, Which, produced at 
Drury Lane on November 27th, 17817 owed everything to 
Miss Farren, actually reached a nineteenth night. The gratified 
author followed it up by a comedy, The School for Vanity, in 
which, among other wild events, a baronet is saved from 
drowning by an alderman. This piece, in spite of Miss Farren’s 
efforts, failed, and Pratt fell back on Della Cruscan poems to 
establish his immortality. He was, moreover, the author of 
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the lines that disgrace Garrick’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. - 

For a time, he imposed on the Whalleys and Mrs, Siddons, 
also on the Swan of Lichfield, Anna Seward, who, when en- 
lightenment came, was, for a Canon’s daughter, almost un- 
becomingly irate. From Mr. and Mrs. Siddons, in their halcyon 
period, Pratt borrowed a considerable amount of money, and, 
when Mrs, Siddons asked for a fraction of it back, and—a still 
worse offence—told him it was her rule to read no one’s MS. 
tragedy, he turned viciots, threatened to write a poem on her, 
entitled Gratitude, and said, ar.ong many flagrant things, that 
he had been the ladder on which-she had mounted to fame, and 
was now kicking down. “What he means,” commented Mrs, 
Siddons, “I fancy he~ would be puzzled to explain.” In 
addition to his other meannesses, he had paid clandestine 
addresses to Miss Kemble, afterwards Mrs. Twiss, under, 
Mrs, Siddons’s roof. ~~ 

Unremitting perseverarze in study and practice, gradually, 
during the Bath years, brought Mrs. Si*Jons’s art to perfection. 
From the start, as we learn froti: «a- reliable Genest,’ she again 
had, occasionally, the educatior‘al advantage of acting with 
‘Henderson from Drury Lane, when he paid the original 
discoverers of ‘Mr. Courtney’ a theatrical visit. On November 

’ rth, 1778, he played Hamlet, and she, the Queen on the rgth, 
she was Portia to his Shylock. He exto4e4 her to young 
Sheridan, and she spoke of him, ir-her measured ~ay, as“a fine 
actor, with no great personal advantages inaeca, but the soul of 
intelligence. As early as July 12th, 1780, as is attested by the 
postscript of a letter from Sheridan to Joseph Cradock, the 
Drury Lane Management was hoping to absorb Mrs. Siddons, 
The postscript runs, “I aca at present endeavouring to engage 
Mrs. Siddons, of the Bath Theatre, which, if I effect, I will 
inform you.” This letter is the sole evidence I have come upon | 
that Sheridan contemplated the engagement of Mrs. Siddons 
two years before he brought it off. 

During the season of 1780-81, Mrs. Siddons introduced 
her sister Frances to the public, as an actress. By her 
own benefit that year ‘Mr. Siddons’ (there was, then, nq 
Married Women’s Property Act!) realised £124. During 
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1781-82, came the definitive summons to London. “It may 
be imagined that this was to me a tiumphant moment,” said * 
Mrs. Siddons, 

Bath audiences did not part from her willingly, and a news- 
paper paracraph- appeared, stating that Mr. Palmer was ‘in 
expectation of prevailing upon Mr. Sheridan to spare her.a year 
or more to us.’ With the profits she had brought him, Palmer, 
in 1781, made a good coachway up to histheatre, with a stand 
capable of accommodating over fifty equipages. Quite recently, 
no doubt by reason of her popularity, he had advanced the price 
of the boxes by a shilling. ‘Yet he did not offer her in time the 
moderate rise that would—Borden states—have retained her in 
a place where she was happy. One wonders whether Lord 
North’s tax on theatres, then impendirz, had anything to do 
with his hesitancy. “What a pity this man did not sooner 
become sensible to Mrs. Siddons’s value and his own interest!” 
wrote, in a letter of the end of March) = Bath lady, related to 
the Whalleys, Miss Penclope Sophia Weston, soon afterwards 
the wife of William “Pennington, the American Loyalist, 
later, M.C. at ‘the BristC? sicc Wells, and Clifton’s oddest 
inhabitant. 

This season, the eects, actress took two benefits at Bath, 
and a third at Bristol, £146, £145, 18s., and 4106, 13s. At all 
three, the pit was ‘laid into’ boxes, and the front of the gallery 
partitioned off, for-~‘the gentlemen of the pit” A book was, 
moreover, pla~ed in the box-~“fice, “for those ladies and gentle- 
men to subscribe, wno should wish to pay a compliment... 
and might be absent from Bath at the time of the benefit.” 
This brought in twenty additional guineas at the first benefit. 
On the playbills of the second and third, Mrs. Siddons announced 
that she would produce, at the end of the_evening, three reasons 
for her leaving Bath. This sounded mysterious. The Distressed 
Mother, Ambrose Philips’s version of Racine’s Andromaque, was 
the play chosen, Dr. Whalley alone was in the secret. After 
the curtain rose for the epilogue, Mrs. Siddons led forward 
Harry, Sally, and Maria Siddons, the Three Reasons, and very 
lovely and like Reynolds’s ‘ Charity ’ in the New College window, 
she, no doubt, looked, with her beautiful children clinging to the 
long folds of her gown. - 
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The idea of the Three Reasons was developed at length in a 
rhymed address, spoken and composed by this all-competent 
matron :— . 


‘.. . These are the moles that heave me from your side, 


Where I was rooted—where I could have dy’d,” 


We may imagine how the theatre rang -with applause, and 
how every pater familias present wiped his eyes, All through 
her career, Mrs. Siddons displayed an instinct for personal, and 
not merely stage, publicity. 


Vv 
CONQUEST OF LONDON 


HE year that shuddered at the disapoearance of the Reyal 
George off ‘the Fair Islanc’ in’a waveless summer sea, 
was the year that witnessed the long-deferred emergence 

of England’s greatest actress. In 1782, she was ‘turned of’ 
twenty-seven. 

Early in 1783, Dr. Russell, historian of Europe, published, 
under his initials, W. R., a poem concerning her, entitled The 
Tragic Muse, in which he stated that—. 

“This bright Jewel from the Mine to bring, 

Delightful task! was left for generous King,” 
but the assertion was only © ngure of speech. It was not till 
the season that saw Mrs. Siddons’s Restoration that Sheridan 
consigned Drury Lane’s actual] management to King, and then 
he did so without giving that incomparable speaker of prologues 
an iota of authority to engage players, or accept plays, Moved 
by his father, by~enderson, and by Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, it was Sheridan alee who had effected the 
engagement of Mrs, Siddons, 

In D. L. playbille for September 2oth and 2ist, is to 
be found, among ‘notes,’ at the foot, “Mrs, Siddons (From the 
Theatre Royal, Bath) will shortly make her appearance at this 
Theatre in a capital Character in Tragedy.” On the playbill for 
September 28th, and again for October meh, the part she was. 
to play was specified. 

On Thursday, October roth, 1782, she appeared aud 
sealed her triumph. Her probative part was Isabella, in 
Garrick’s version of the tragedy of that name Thomas Southerne 
wrote, in 1694. 

Perhaps none but actors can realise the tremors and earnest 

52 ~ 
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prayers which were the prelude to October roth. She was in 
for her final, before the great examining board of London 
playgoers, and thers was much to intimidate, yet more to. 
stimulate, her in the thought. There was the stinging remem- 
brance that, six years before, she had failed to satisfy these, or 
similar, examiners, but, this time, she knew that her genius would 
not be veiled and. hampered by immaturity. Nothing was left 
of that trembling Portia who as judged to be ‘ uncertain where- 
abouts to fix eithe~ her eyes or her feet.’ 

At the rehearsals—she had only two—she created the right 
sensation. At the nrst, she says, “The countenances, no less 
than tears and flattering “encousagements df my companions, 
emboldened me more and more;” at the second, “Mr. King 
was loud in his applauses.” Her eight-year-old son, Harry, 
rehearsing the part of Isabella’s child with her, unconsciously 
helped forward, the preliminary thrill, by breaking into sobs, 
as he watched'the dying scene, because he thought thats this 
time, his mother was. not acting, but really suffering, and really 
about to leave him.+ - 

When, on October 8th, Mrs. Si'dons reached home after 
her second rehearsal, she as veized, to her consternation, 
with nervous hoarseness. Jfer own words, again from her 
fragments ot autobiography, have more than once been 
reprinted, but no paraphrase could represent the experience 
of her mext forty-cight hours with anything approaching 
their tensity. 7 

“I went to bed ina state ~~ dreadful suspense. “Awaking" 
the next morning, however, though out of restless, unrefreshing 
sleep, I found, upon speaking to my husband, that my voice 
was very much clearer. This, of course, was a great comfort 
to me; and moreover, the sun, which had been completely 
obscured for many days, shone brightly through my curtains. 

- I hailed it, though tearfully, yet thankfully, as a happy omen ; 
and even now I am not ashamed of ¢hzs (as it may, perhaps, 
be called) childish superstition. On the morning of the roth 
my voice was, most happily, perfectly restored; and again 
-*the blessed sun shone brightly on me?” 

Tom Welsh, the singing-master, father-in-law of Piatti, 


1 The Aforning Post, October roth, 1782. 
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told John Payne Collier, in 1832,.at the Garrick Club, that 
he had had, it from Mrs. Siddon$s own lips that she so 
~completely overslept herself, after her pr-vious fatigue, and a 
sleepless, anxious night, that, far from starting in time for a 
final rehearsal fixed for 10 a.m., she lay on, unconscious—her 
- family having decided not to wake her—tillone o’clock. 

Her autobiographical Memoranda take ur. the story :— 

“On this eventful day my ‘f-ther arrived ¢o comfort me, 
and to be a witness of my trial. He accompanied me to my 
dressing-room at the theatre. There he left me; and I, in 
one of what I call my desperate tranquillities, which usually 
impress me under terrific circumstances, there completed my 
dress, fo the astonishment of my attendants, without uttering 
one word, though often sighing most profoundly.” 

Though she told Lawrence that, up tc ner highest maturity, 
she was shaken with nervousness before going on in a great 
part, yet, true to her self-contained, reasonable mature, even the 
nervousness common to all actors and ctresses took, with her, 
the form of ‘desperate tranquillities.~ But, with her, nervous- 
ness was done with as ~oon as the curtain rose. At that 
moment, impersonation—whar Savini called transmigration— 
took place, and, by a derivative, equally instantaneous, process, 
the audience turned into the p-overbial rows of cabbages. 

“At length {continues her narrative of October oth} 
T was called to my fiery trial. The awful consciousness that 
.one“is the sole cdjcct of attention to that immense space, 
lined, as it were, with humar“intellect from top to bottom 
and all around, may, perhaps, be imagined, but can never be 
described, and can never be forgotten.” 

Reading /sabella~ or The Fatal Marriage now, and comparing 
it with other pieces in Mrs. Siddons’s early. repertory, one 
cannot but rejoice that it actually is,-like the child’s drama 
des¢ribed by a schoolfellow, ‘a little in the style of Shakespeare.’ 
A simplicity, as of an age more golden than its own, resides 
in some of the lines spoken by the heroine. The story is that 
of a passionately devoted wife, who, believing herself a widow, 
under stress of poverty remarries, for her child’s sake, and finds 
next day that her first husband is living. The situation caused 
by his entrance is followed, on her part, by ‘ phrenzy’s wild 
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distracted glare’ and a dagger used, with a Bae, against 
herself. . 

Mrs. Siddons would have chosen the more ornate .part 
of Euphrasia, in Thre Grecian Daughter, but ‘Mr. Sheridan,” 
senior’ knew that her strength lay in pathos, and persuaded 
her into undertaking the charatter that would give her. most 
opportunity. . . 

It_is disconcersing to learn that, in obedience to our great- 
grandfathers’ crude views as to value for money, immediately 
after sympathising with the anguish of Isabella, people were 
supposed to be eqtally ready to participate in the humours 
of the farce, which was William Whitehead’s A Trip to Scotland. 
In this direction, a change was at hand. By 1784, only two 
years after Mrs. Siddons’s uprisal, Tom Daviés entered in his 
Dramatic Miscellanies,“The farces, which used to raise mirth 
in an audience after a tragedy,~now fail of that effect from 
Mrs. Siddons’s having so absolutely depressed the spirits of the 
audience.” 

The new actress” scored a magnificent success in /sabella 
acting it eight times in the first three weeks, and sixteen times 
more: between November ond “ie June of 1783. It ever 
remained her favourite non-Shakespearean part with audiences. 
It was one of those she most fully realised, for, with a few 
exceptions, the characters in which she excelled were characters 
in which the motherly side’ of feminine emotion predominated, 
To her, the part of Juliet was not sémpatica. Similarly, as 
Boaden acutely observes, her. Jane Shore was convincing as 
to everything save as_to the fact that’ Jane’ Shore had been 
an adulteress.1 Her air of command, alone, visually banished 
the notion of frailty, and in Ner own nature she had nothing 
of the grande amoureuse. v 

The effect the restored débutante produced on her audience © 
was prodigious, and fvil-handed thunder greeted this apparition 
of sensibility and power. To ancient Macklin, seated in the 
front boxes, a mild gentleman remarked, “I think the new. 
actress promises well.” “I think she performs well,” snarled 
the veteran. With every act, enthusiasm grew greater. At the 


1 A similar remark was made, later, by Fanny Kemble concerning Mrs. Siddons’s 
Mrs, Haller. 
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tlose of the tragedy, as Boaden quaintly puts it (nd we must 
suppose he was recording an observed fact), “ literal’ y the greater 
part of the spectators were too ill to use their nands in her 
applause.” When she get home, everythifg’had to be recounted 
to Mf. Siddons, who had been, too agjtated tqventure to Drury 
Lane. ay a 

Her account of now she finished this vict orious evening is 
a gem of narrative, All that was finest and’ most endearing in 
her character breathes through its simple sentences :— 

“T-reached my own quiet fireside, on retiring from the scene 
of reiterated shouts and plaudits: I was*balf dead ; and my 


' joy and thankfulness were of too solemi and overpowering a 


nature ,to admit of words, or even tears. My father, my 
husband, and fayself sat down to a frugal neat supper in a 
silence uninterrupted except by exclamations of gladness from 
Mr. Siddons. My father enjcyed his refreshments, but occasion- 
ally stopped short, and, laying down his knife and fork, lifting 
up his venerable face, and throwing back his silver hair, gave 
way to tears of happiness. We soon parted for the night; and 
I, worn out with continually broken rest and laborious exertion, 
after an hour’s retrospection, “syho £an conceive the intenseness 
of that reverie ?)! fell into a sweet and profound sleep, which 
lasted to the middle of the next day. I rose alert in mind and 
body.” 7 

Out of the circle of Bath well-wishers Mrs. Siddons chose 
Whalley to whom to ynbosom her joy at the ringing.euccess of 
her great. assault. “I never inmy lite heard such peals of 
applause,” she wrote Lo“him, next day. “I thought they would 
not have suffered Mr. Packer to end the play.” 

In conversation, late in her *ife, with C. R. Leslie’s friend, 
Newton, Mrs. Siddéns said, emphatically, “J was ax honest 
actress, and at all times in all things endeavoured"to do my best.” 
She, in part, owed her capacity for sustained hard work to her 
fine physique. Hard work and plenty of stimulus were the 
régime that best suited her, At Bath, when she was the mother 
‘of young children, she would study till three in the morning, ' 
after getting back from Bristol at midnight. Without literally 
accepting Sir Joshua Reynolds’s dictum that those determined 

“a Query, Was this reflection Mrs. Siddons’s, or Campbell’s interpolation? 
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‘ 
to excel mu t Rnow no hours of dissipation—for a Proportion 
of every the trical renommdée is due to the judicious cultivatioA 
of patrons di ting horrs of so-called dissipation—she consistently 
put work be ore family, society, and leisure. Except that 
Macready lock =d himself into his theatre, and practised "theré 
on Sundays, ‘at. r morning service’—a proceeding Mrs. Siddons 
would have dep: cated,—not even Macréady, laborioys though 
he was, outdid her in application? “She certainly did not 
' spare herself—Neither the great nor the vulgar can say that ° 
Mrs. Siddons is not in downright earnest,” renharks Davies, in 
his Dr@matic Misi:Lanies, ~ 

It was happy for her that she. was blessed with a ‘tenacious 
verbal memory, for the quickly changing bills of her time 
demanded powerful memory efforts. Henderson might well 
write, as he did, in 1773, to his Bath employer, Palmer, “Let 
me assure you, upon the credit of ‘experience, that to keep over 
fifty characters of great magnitude, importance and variety, 
distinct and strong upon the mind and memory, is no trifling 
business.” No member of thc Kemble family was ever known 
to appeal to the prompter. 

Mrs. Siddons’s genius for imp~rsonation was so potent that, 
had she been, as Jules Janin found Rachel, ‘fedite, assez laide ; 
une poitrine étroite, Pair vulgaire ct la parole triviale? she would 
still have hypnotised audiences into believing that she looked 
whatevéf each heroine was supposed to be looking. But, for 
her further advantage, her physical eqvipment was so con- 
summate that no victory of md over matter was needed. She 
was not much above the middle height, but, like many other 
bedutiful women, seemed taller than she was, In frame, some- 
what large of bone, her grandeur of mien and the amplitude of 
her geStures added to the impression, inseparable from one’s 
image of her, of a’goddess-like tallness. Mrs. Piozzi said that the 
Earl of Errol, in his roves at George 11's coronation, and Mrs. 
Siddons, as Murphy’s Euphrasia, were the noblest specinens of 
the human race she ever saw. . ' 

‘ Mrs, Siddons naturally found it more stimulating to play’ 
in a large theatre, after the comparatively narrow .Orchard 
Street stage. She was the actress of all others fitted to a wide 
proscenium. At later dates, it was remarked that on a small 
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provincial stage, her manner, winning its triumy is by broad 
effects, her grandiose demeanour, and her sweepin' movements 
made her seem out of the picture. George Bartle: , who played 
Edward Iv to her Margaret of Anjou, in The Zar of Warwick, 
described her, to Campbell, as looking a ‘giar.ess,’ when she 
entered, at tho back of the stage, through an’ extensive arch- 
way, which she ‘really seemed to fill’ : * 

Her beauty was of a type that-wore well. Whien she was a 
girl, a friend of her father’s deplored two facts in her. appear- 
ance—-that she was too thin, and that she was all eyes. To the 
first deféct she lived to look back with wisdul remembrance; 
the second, also, ceased, as the. contour of her face grew fuller 
and rounder. To Whalley, she wrote of herself, after the 
advent, at the end of 1785, of her younger son, George, as not 
having been ‘in face these last four months,” and Charles 
“Kemble told William Bodham Donne, the Examiner of Plays, 
that, ‘like all the Kembles, she became ‘ very emaciated, not to 
say straggy,’ while babies were following-one another in’ quick 
succession. 

If the glory of her person will live for ever in the two. 
celebrated portraits, painted “dring.the same year, the enskyed 
Reynolds, And the superb, impassive Gainsborough. (which I, 
“once heard a visitor to the National Gallery designate ‘Mrs. 
Siddons as the Duchess of Devonshire’), the soft loveliness of 
her face and bust is more realisable from two frost-fine chalk 
drawings by Lawren<e, one lithographed by Lane, the other 
engraved by Nicholls, which hava, comparatively recently, been 
reproduced in Mr, Knapp’ s An Artist's Love Story, From these 
intimate portraits by the man over whom the Kemble type 
exercised nothing less than a spell, we see how much her 
beauty consisted in the setting of her full-orbed eyes, the up- 
ward curl of her dark and silky lashes, the shape of her chin 
and forehead, the modelling of her déep bosom and nobly 
muscular shoulder—for hers was a robust, not a fragile, 
charm. 

She possessed ‘the Kemble Eye’ in its highest perfection. 
Samuel Russell, an old actor, told Curling that those only who 
werg on the stage with her, playing their parts, could have any 
idea of the power of her eye. “It made the person on whom it 
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was levelled, almost blink and drop their own eyes.” All 
observers concur that, when she was acting, her eyes could be 
seen to sparkle or glave at an incredible distance. “The effect 
of her eyes,” wrote the Rev.,E. Mangin (author of Pzozziana), 
“was greatly assisted by a power she had of moving her eye- 
brows, and the muscles of her forchead,” and Genest says that, 
at certain movements, on the stage, she had a look with her 
eyes hardly possibleto describs—“ she seemed in a manner to 
turn them in her “iead.”. These wonderful eyes were usually 
described as black“ of the deepest black,” said James, Beattie, 
but the great portrait- painters knew better. To them, they were 
sepia-brown ; in repose, lik> heavy velvet. 

Her face was ‘seldom tinged with any colour, even in the 
whirlwind of passion, remarks John Wilson, and we gather 
from the comment that she used little rouge when acting. As, 
regards her nose, Walpole did not find either it or her chin 
according to the Greek standard, “ beyond which both advance 
a good deal,” and every.one remembers Gainsborough’s baffled 
ejaculation, as he threw down his brush, “Damn it, Madam, 
‘there is ng end to your nose!” In every portrait alike, we 
find ‘the nose,’ straight, ane, for Aphrodite, a thought too 
Jong, but betokening artistic capacity and decision of character. 
It was the nose that made her profile what the Morning 
Chronicle of October 11th, 1782, termed it, ‘grand, elegant and 
striking.’ We need only glance at the generalised portraits of 
John Kemble which Lawrence exhibited, under ‘character’ names, 
to know any one of them by Femble’s eagle beak. The Nosé 
ran—if the expression may be permitted—through the family. 

A study of many portraits of Mrs. Siddons brings one to the 
conclusion that her face, able and ready for_expression, was not 
too expressive in repose, It was plastic—the player’s ideal face. 

On her multitudinous portraits a volume might be written. 
Besides the great Gainsborough, the great Reynolds, and the 
favourite Lawrence, all reproduced in this volume, there is the 
Warwick Castle full-length (in the Catalogue of the Guelph 
Exhibition, 1891, ascribed to Reynolds) with the dagger and mask, 
and Lord Llangattock’s portrait of her, attributed to Gains- 


1 Sold to the National Gallery, in 1862, by Major Mair, husband of the sitter’s 
granddaughter. 
« 
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borough, in Cavalier costume, while, in a ‘Catalogue of Lawrence’s 
Exhibited and Engraved Works,’ appended td Lord Ronald 
Gower’s Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mr. Algetnon Graves names 16 
fewer than fourteen several portraits of her. In 1783, Romney 
made the sketch! that faces p. 38, the finished replica of which 
the Morning Chronicle, May 8th, 1786, called his “incomparable 
head of Mrs. Siddons, which Raphael would be glad of, pene- 
trated by something superior ev¢n to Taste!” 

After the work of the diz majores, “he half-length by 
J. Downman, A.R.A., in the beribbone’_ cap and scalloped 
fichu, stands, perhaps, first. It is well known from P. W. 
Tomkins’s engraving, reproductions-of which were included in 
the Magazine of Art, 1887 (‘Some Portraits of Sarah Siddons’); 
in the reprint, 1896, of Boaden; in The Two Duchesses, 1898— 
mistakenly, there, as Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire; and in 
Lord Howard de Walden’s edition of The Reminiscences of Henry 
Angelo, 1904. On the back of the painting is inscribed, in 
Downman’s handwriting, these words, kindly communicated 
to me by the present owner: “ Mrs, Siddons. 1787. Original, 
the great tragic Actress, 1 drew this for the Duke of 
- Richmond, but he preferred the~Duplicate. Off the Stage I 
thought her face more inclined to the comic.” Comparisonsof 
this portrait with the Romney sketch induces conviction that 
both were faithful likenesses, Sir William Beechey’s interesting: 
figure, seated, in white, with white turban, painted about 1798, 
an ever-attractive subject with copyists in the National Portrait 
Gallery, comes nextamong privc<e life portraits. 

‘However positive we may feel that Mrs. Siddons was a 
{trumpet set for Shakespeare’s lips to blow, the overwhelming. 
“majority of her stage portraits depict her at the sensational 
-, Moments of non-Shakespearean drama. Harlow not only painted 

the famous Katharine portrait, but made a pencil drawing of 
‘her, dated ‘December 1813,’ as Lady“Macbeth (only a few 
reproductions of which were printed), but, besides this latter, 
there is no record that can be called artistic of her highest 
dramatic achievement. 

Among five portraits (five, at least) of Mrs. Siddons, 

* Sold, in 1906, at Christie’s, ‘the property of a gentleman,’ for 2500 
* guiffeas, 
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by William Hamilton, of the four in character, as Isabella, . 
Euphrasia, Jane Shore, and Lady Randolph, the first, a large 
canvas now in Lord Hotham’s collection, is the most note- 
worthy. Even in Caldwall’s print, it fascinates—the woman- 
hood is so heroic, the affliction so gorgeous—and this in 
spite of Genest’s criticism that “as she is simply standing with 
the child in her hand,” no “particular idea of hér manner” 
conveyed. .A propas, ‘he folowing story is told of one of 
Mrs. Siddons’s sitt7igs, in 1782, to the Scotch Academician, at 
63 Dean Street. Ha‘nilton and his wife, accompanying her, on 
leaving, to the door, commented to her on her resemblance to 
a sculptured Ariadne on the stairease, She clasped her hands 
in ecstasy. “Yes, it is very”’—she began, and was adding 
“like,” when a wave of modesty turned the word into “ beautiful 
—so very beautiful,-I fear you must be flattering me.” With 
this,’she sat on the stairs, gazing at the marble, and repeating, 
“so beautiful, you must be flattering me.” 

Tn addition to the early Lawrence Euphrasia, and Hamilton’: Ss, 
J. K. Sherwin (engraving 2s well as painting) and H. Repton 
portrayed her in that character. Stothard drew her as €alista, 
Shireff painted her both alone and with Kemble. In the Garrick - 
Club hangs an ultra-theatric fuil-length by Westall, the gift of 
Sir Squire Bancroft. The Guelph Exhibition included, among 
maty portraits, miniatures by Cosway, Horace Hone, R.A,, 
Samuel Shelley, G. Chinnery, R.H.A., and William Hamilton, 
and a water-colour of her with her brothers by. Sir W. T. Newton} 
Romney introduced her, as ‘ Tfagedy,’ amoag the red -shadows 
of The Infant Shakspeve instructed by the Fassions, now at 
Stratford: in another gezre work, Lawrence’s Satan, she - 
appears, at Satan’s feet. W. Mansell had her as ‘Queen Rant” 
in ‘The Caricaturers Stock in Trade 1786’; Gillray’s ‘ bludgeon- j 
pencil’ dealt with her in ‘Blowing up the Pic Nic’s, and other ' 
prints; Rowlandson expressed his notion of her, ‘being in- , 
structed by her father.’ Where she toured, there she sat to 
some one, and, for wealthy admirers, like Mrs. Fitzhugh and 
Lord Hardwicke, she sat to their favoured painters. It would 
be hard to find a contemporary artist who never depicted Mrs, 
Siddons. Lady Templetown cut her in paper, as Jane Shore, for 
publication. Flaxman, designing chessmen, made the queens 
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from her. Mr. Fitzgerald speaks of an Irish collection of water-* 
colour drawings, by Miss Sackville Hamilton, of her poses and. 
costumes. = 

Where painters led, engravers followed. Bartolozzi, J. R. 
Smith, Clint, Heath, Sherwin, Say, Caroline Watson, and a tribe 
of others disseminated over Great Britain presentments of Mrs. 
Siddons, ‘ antique-limbed and stern, with the face of a Fate on 
agem. ‘Minstrel’ Beattie, being a Scot, thought her the most 
beautiful woman of her time ‘excepting the Muchess of Gordon,’ 
but Stothard thought excepting Mrs. F'tzherbert. Stothard 
said that commanding as Mrs. Siddons aiways was, in her 
youth, as he found when pairting her, the exceeding delicacy 
of her beauty seemed far greater off the stage. On some one 
observing that she would be the finest possible subject, not 
for a picture, but a statue, and that a bust- was not enough to 
‘convey a full idea of her surpassing majesty, he cordially 
assented, and mentioned the remark to Flaxman. 

A notice of portraits should not omit_mention of memorial 
statues, Of Thomas Campbell’s colossal figure (1846)—sub- 
stituted for his intended mural @/to-relievo, now in the National 
Portrait Gallery—in. Westminster Abbey, we read only too 
much in Macready’s Reminiscences. On Macready the trouble 
and expense of its erection was allowed, by a distinguished and 
aristocratic committec, almost entirely to fall. L. Chavalliaud’s 
statue (1897) on Paddington Green, minikin in scale—Mrs. 
Siddons seen through the wrong end of an opera-glass— 
has the distinction -f being thc only ODERISHIE statue of an 
actress in England. 

4 When we think of Mrs. Siddons’s impressiveness, sureness, 
strength, and fire, we dwell on characteristics other first-rate 


- women-actors have abundantly possessed, but the quality all 
“her own, the essence of her stage personality, was her innate 


majesty, and, here, no other actress, however otherwise gifted, 
has yet been her pecr. “... werea wild Indian to ask me, What 
was like a queen? I would have bade him look at Mrs. Siddons” 
—Tate Wilkinson’s statement is convincing. 

rs. Siddons, in her Memoranda, gives this ingenuous ex- 
planation of her composure when she was first introduced at 
Buckingham House :— 
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“T afterwards learnt from one of the ladies who was present 
at the time that her Majesty had expressed herself surprised 
to find me so collected *n so new a position, and that I had 
conducted myself as if I had been used to a court. At any 
rate, I had frequently personated qucens.” 

As befitted a queen of tears, melancholy tenderness was, by all 
accounts, the normal characteristic of Mrs. Siddons’s voice, and her 
prevailing stage expression was sed, A Rector of St. Stephen’s, 
Walibrook, thus descri+2s the impression she made on him :— 

we . Inever saw so’ mournful a countenance combined 
with s so facil beauty. rer voice, though grand, was melancholy 
—her air, though superb, was melancholy ; her very smile was 
melancholy.” ! 

Contemporary notices of how Mrs. Siddons dressed her 
parts are few, partly, na doubt, because Tragedy takes less 
thought for clothes than Comedy. Abington’s fertile genius for 
costume would have only belittled a Siddons. A probability 
emerges that audiences were not certain what ‘the Tragic 
Music’ had on, beyond being convinced that she was 


‘clad in the usual weeds 
Of high habitual state,* 


as Joanna Baillie has it, in De A7ontfort, describing the heroine 
(Mrs. Siddons), We know that tle effect of Lady Macbeth’s 
sleep-walking dress was that >f a soft, muffling whiteness, and 
that it was designed by Sir Joshua. In the first two acts of 
Macbeth, Mrs. Siddons appcared in a costume copied from a 
bridal suit of Mary, Queen of Scots, sc; it the history was , 
anachronistic, the geography was unimpeachable. Seeing that 
the antiquarian Kemble dressed ail Shakespeare's historical 
plays (as a step towards realism) in Charles-I costumes, it was 
he, most probably, who suggested to his sister the Mary Stuart 
dress. Mrs. Siddons, by the way, was the first heroine who 
dissociated madness from white satin. 

It was upon her first appearance as Belvidera at Drury Lane 
that Boaden made the following antediluvian comment: “ There 
was no Venetian costume affected, for in modern times it is not 

4 Marston ; or the Soldier and Statesman. By the Rev. George Croly, LL.D., 
i, 50, 51. 1846. 
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worth the inquiry for stage purposes how the different parts of 
Europe dressed.” In our days of ‘an exact knowledge of reality, 
every one may have his laugh at Macbcth in a tie wig, and the 
Grecian daughter in hoops. Should we not, rather, bring our 
archeological minds to bear on the wider zsthetic considerations 
urged by Deschamps in that best poem on a picture ever 
written before Rossctti’s sonnets, a poem that may be roughly 
Englished thus :— 

When Veronese limned each sunb~-nt guest 

At Cana’s feast, he made no e‘rious quest 

In Galilee if silver threads or goid 

Ran through the festal robe’s embroidered fold, 

Nor how were shaped those Instruments divine 

Which sang when God tumed water into wine, 

¥et the Venctian with his virile hand 

Made living men of that musician band, 

And, though for this or that thc critics blame, 

For me, I love the picture : ’tis the same 

Whether they carry hautboy, viol, or lyre, 

Their hands are flesh. I ain silent. 1 admire, 


George 11, in his paternal way- warned Mrs. Siddons against 
using white paint on her neck, as dangerous to health. When 
Reynolds and Gainsborough painted her in 1784, she was still 
under the dominion of what Llizabeth Inchbald uncompromis- 
ingly called ‘the larded meal” The effect of the mounted head 
was to make the face very small. At the same time, the natural 
shape of the head was lost, winged out, as it was, by ‘certain 
side-boxes of curls, It described, instead, an equilateral triangle 
of which the base was uppermast. The head-building process, 
from the first papillotes to the last puff of the powder machine, 
must have been painfully tedious, and busy Mrs, Siddons gained 
many hours a week when, in November 1795, she broke through 
the tyranny of powder, and, like her strong-minded friend, 
Mrs. Inchbald, who was among the first innovators, tried the 
effect ! of natural hair on the stage. 

In words only surpassed by Boaden’s statement that 
Henderson’s Othello “agonised himsclf and everybody fortunate 


* Campbell states that, during her sccond season (1783-84), Mrs. Siddons went 
unpowdered, and with hair already @ /a grecyue, and that Reynolds, thereupon, 
‘rapturously praised the round apple form which she had given to her head.’ Judging 
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enough to hear him,” the Morning Chronicle, describing Mrs, * 
Siddons’s first triumphal night in London, observed she “wore 
her sorrows with so much persuasive sincerity” that she “ wrung 
the heart, and gratified the judgment.” Such criticisms may 
well bring us up anew against the zaif wonder as to why people 
should consider it a pastime to look on at the re-presentation of 
‘sorrows and agonies.’ 

In view of the tears and screcms, fainting-fits and convulsions, 
that Mrs. Siddons’s i*:ting called forth, one must conclude that 
the pleasure of secing her act was a pleasure that was all but 
pain. Miss Williams Wynn attests this, where, describing the 
effect Mrs. Siddons’s actirg had upon her, she calls it a “thrill 
which more exactly answers the idea of pleasing pain than any- 
thing I ever felt, and I can hardly attach any other meaning to 
the words.” Henry.Angelo records, in his ‘Reminiscences,’ 
how, one night, when he, with his family, was in Mrs. Lacy’s 
box to see Mrs. Siddons play Isabella,a young lady, who had 
been at the rehearsal in the morning, “determined to be before- 
hand to have a good cry, an¢ not all our laughing and persuasion 
could prevent her shedding tears. The idca of what she must 
expect from her affecting acting, was enough to produce weeping.” 
Genest states that the excruciating pathos of Mrs. Siddons’s 
Cleone, performed on November 22nd, 1786, so affected ‘the 
Ladies’ that, on the 24th, the evening announced for a repetition 
of Dodsley’s ‘slaughter-house’ tragedy, the boxes were half 
deserted. The play, consequently, was, thenceforth, laid aside, 
whereby “some adinirers, who en the supposicion that she would 
play the character frequently, had not hurried about seeing her, 
were greatly disappointed.” 

It was, clearly, Mrs. Siddons who brought in the fashion for 
the house to shriek whenever the heroine shvieked. The faint- 
ing ladies and the ostentatious pocket-handkerchicfs also dated - 
from Mrs. Siddons’s ‘first season. These hysterical follies 
‘caught on,’ and, very soon, people were ‘swooning’ on the 
slightest theatrical provocation. It would be interesting to 
know in which decade the fainting fashion declined. Fanny 
Kemble, in her day, mentions having twice seen people seized 
with epilepsy at the funeral procession in Romeo and Juliet. 
Such physical paroxysms produced in, and willingly accepted 
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by, audiences as part of the enjoyment, form an extraordinary 
phenomenon in the history of theatres. Regarding the reality 
of these violent responses of the nervous system to violent 
stimulus, there can, in many instances, be no question, and it 
was not only in the case of innocent members of the public, 
Gautier’s ‘public essentiellement sérieux qui croit & ce qu'il voit; 
that they were made, as witness the anecdote of Holman and 
Macready’s father, both hardened actors, sitting in the Drury 
Lane pit while Mrs. Siddons played in The Grecian Daughter. 
Any one who reads The Grecian Daughter to-day will scarce 
forbear to yawn, yet, after the death-scene, Holman turned to 
his companion, and said, “ Macready-do I look as pale as you?” 
Hazlitt, when summarising Mrs. Siddons’s artistic career, 
recorded, “We have, many years ago, wept outright during the 
whole time of her playing Isabella. Crabb Robinson was 
another cool enough hand who yet became so hysterical when, 
in 1797, Mrs, Siddons was playing Agnes, in Lillo’s Fatal 
Curiosity, that, he tells us, he was all but turned out, in the idea 
that he was laughing by intention. ~ 

To be so excited, playgoers must be anything but ‘barren 
spectators, and there can be little doubt that the audiences 
of those days were keener than modern audiences. They 
produced better critics of acting, for Hazlitt, Lamb, and Leigh 
Hunt left no successors eqrally acute and analytic concerning 
the acting, in contradistinction te the play.1. The whole house 
was interested in ‘readings’ and ‘business’ Thanks to short 
runs, and to the consequent frequen: repetition of Shakespearean 
and other masterpieczs, every head in the auditorium could well 
be, in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s phrase, a heavy casket of 
reminiscence. ‘ 

As regarded the adequacy of the voice, found wanting by 
Mrs. Siddons'’s critics of 1775-76, she and her friends had, before 
the crucial October 1oth, many qualms, and, indeed, during her 
first brilliant winter, though none could censure her articulation, 
for she took care of every consonant, as her mother had taught 
her, a few adverse opinions lingered. In all probability, before 
she found the pitch of the house, sheer anxiety made her strain 
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her voice, since the Morning Post said that, in her purple 
patches, she raised it harshly and inharmoniously. 

Her propriety of 1tterance and correct emphasis were the 
points specially commended by the King, which, at the end of 
her opening season, procured her, by Queen Charlotte’s express 
command, the post of Reading Preceptress to the Princesses— 
‘a position,’ wrote Campbell—in the draft of his Life of Mrs. 
Siddons—‘ all HONOUR, but no SALARY, and, therefore, 
I believe, little in reouest’! Certainly, Mrs. Siddons’s appoint- 
ment was honorary, but the Queen, on one occasion, gave her 
‘a magnificent gold chain, with a cross of many-coloured jewels, 
—Mrs. Siddons called it her ‘ badge of honour,—and, on another, 
presented her with a nomination to the Charterhouse for her 
elder son. The actress always had the honour of driving 
to and from Buckingham Housc in a royal carriage. 

We learn more of Mrs, Siddons’s non-theatrical history, 
during 1782-83, from the letters to Whalley, preserved in his 
‘Memoirs, than from any other source. ‘ Pratty ’"—or Benignus, 
as the Bath set sometimes called Pratt—met with a considerable 
share of comment. He began well, by writing Mrs. Siddons an 
epilogue, which was, later, vastly applauded, though, on the first 
night, it had to be dropped ou%_of the programme, on account of 
her ‘excessive fatigue of mind and body’—and by this fact 
alone we may judge how she had-gathered up all her force for 
one supreme encounter. Fer letter, unfortunately as far as 
Pratt was concerned, went on, “ Never, never, let me forget his 
goodness to me.” What “Benignus’ must have consjdered a 
golden opportunity for repaying his gocinéss arrived only too 
soon, but Mrs. Siddons did no more than profess herself sadly 
grieved over the fact that, afte? the predestinate failure of 
Thomas Hull, the actor's, anonymously produced prose tragedy, 
The Fatal Interview, the Management “would not let her” risk 
her reputation in Pratt’s comedy, The School for Vanity. 

Though Walpole heard that ‘the Siddons’ was declining 
great dinners on the plea of her perpetual business and family 
responsibilities, already the world was making its claims felt, 


21 came upon this comment in turning over the MS. rough copy of the Life gy 
Mrs, Siddons, sold at Sotheby's, in 1906, for £21. In his published work, the dis- 
creet poet refined it away, 
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“Thave thought myself very unfortunate,” she writes to Whalley, 
“in being unable to see her [Whalley’s niece] so often as 
I wished; but the constant successior of business, and the 
nonsensical though necessary round of etiquette, visiting, etc., 
etc., leaves one in London very, very little to use for one’s real 
gratification.” 

In her prosperity and elation, she never lost sight of the quiet 
ideals of her private character... Without a shade of insincerity, 
she writes, “I am still gathering laurels to-place round the sweet 
cottage you and I have planned together, and you will be glad 
to hear they are variegated with gold; but as I am not ambitious 
of finery, I shall be glad at a proper time . . . to exchange them 
for more modest plants.” Another day, she exclaims, “ Oh, for 
a piece of Langford brown bread!” Mrs Siddons was never 
indifferent to food. She was an excellent ‘fork.’ 

The 1782-83 letters to Whalley are dated from lodgings at 
149 Strand. A central and tolerably respectable address was 
essential to her receiving visits from people of any figure in the 
world. At the theatre, the first run of /sabe//la was not over 
before she was advanced from her original dressing-room, up a 
long staircase, to the dressing-room that had been Garrick’s, 

Her salary commenced at tea guineas a week. Two years 
later, it was raised to £24, 10s. Undoubtedly, during the first 
season, her pay was below ‘her value, but she looked to her 
benefit, on December 14th, and that, made free, as it was, of all 
charges, brought her over £800. Belvidera, in Venice Preserved, 
was the part she those for her first benefit, and when, in March 
1783, a second «was alfowed her, she appeared before her patrons 
as Zara, in Congreve’s The Mourning Bride, and realised £650 
by the performance. As early as November 1782, a hundred” 
barristers, whom she described as ‘the whole body of the Law,’ 
made her up a purse of a hundred guineas, which the Hon. 
Thomas Erskine presented, and she~called the episode ‘the 
most shining circumstance of her whole life, as, formerly, she 
had said of a subscription raised for her in Bath, ‘ Was it not 
elegant?’ On December 17th, she issued, from the theatre, a 
manifesto of gratitude, stating how she had been ‘told that the 
splendid appearance on the night [of her benefit] and the 
emoluments arising from it, exceed anything ever recorded on 
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a similar account in the annals of the English stage’ She 
ended by protesting—as felicitously as such a thing could be 
protested—that she ‘will carefully guard against any approach 
of pride.’ To do her justice, she never, at any time, treated the 
public in a high-handed way. 

During her first season, which concluded on June 5th, she 
acted eighty times, during her second, fifty-three times. The 
first year she essayed seven charicters, in the following order :— 

Isabella (Southerne’s /sadella ; or The Fatal Marriage, 1694). 

Euphrasia (Murphy's Grecian Daughter, 1772). 

Jane Shore (Rowe's Jane Shore, 1713). 

Louisa Montague (Hul’s Fatal [nterview, 1782). 

Calista (Rowe's Fair Penitent, 1703). 

Belvidera (Otway’s Venice Preserved, 1682). 

Zara (Congreve’s Mourning Bride, 1697). 

In her Memoranda of 1782-83, occurs one specially under- 
standable remark. Speaking of the overwhelming success, first, 
of Isabella, then, of her next character, she writes, “I well 
remember my fears and read» tears on each subsequent effort, 
lest I should fall from my high exaltation.” 

Time is the trier of talent, and each new character Mrs, 
Siddons impersonated more positively proved her Promethean 
spark to be no penny firework. The glowing, graceful creature, 
with her marvellously arresting’ manner and her terrible 
concentration, recalling Mrs> Cibber in her pathos, rivalling 
Garrick in all but his universality, “has,” wrate Davies, “like a 
resistless torrent . . . borné doven all before her.” is 
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INCERITY is the pulse .of~ fine acting, and Mrs. 
S Siddons, one of the sincerest of feminine personal- 
ities, possessed the quality at the heart of her genius. 
Anna Seward found that she simply played as a woman of 
fine understanding and feeling heart would actually look and 
speak, in the given circumstances, and we may search long 
through the superabundant correspon#ence of that pedantic 
lady for another criticism as discertting and terse. 

Mrs. Siddons played from nature, and her own conception, 
for, of course, her apprehension of ‘nature’ was determined and 
modified by temperament. Thrt she considered, seriously and 
attentively, each line she uttered, her manuscript Memoranda 
on Lady Macbeth, included in Campbell’s ‘Life’ of her, afford 
collateral assurance. Sir Walter Scott tells us that, when 
dispraising her b-other John’s determinedly classic postures, 
she shewed, by prrctical exposition, that the braced attitude 
induced by concentrated feeling cen be, no matter how un- 
beautiful, more expressive than the most elaborately graceful 
pose plastique. She stood erect, pressed her knees closely against 
“each other, curved’ her feet inwards, held her elbows to her 
sides, placed her hands upright together, and, in this attitude, 
that of the Egyptian statues Lord Lattsdowne had shown her 
at Lansdowne House, she pronounced Lear’s curse. The 
heightened effect from the narrow, contracted body and the 
rigidity of the muscles made Scott’s ‘hair rise and flesh creep.’ 
It is interesting to find the English actress whose name we 
intimately associate with the classic, static, stately style giving 


a lesson in realism @ outrance. We are reminded of Mme 
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de Staél’s kindred comment, in Corinne, on the way Mrs. 
Siddons played the scene in /sabel/a, where she kneels to Count 
Baldwin :— - 

“ Lactrice la plus noble dans ses maniéres, madame Siddons, 
ne perd vien de sa dignité quand elle se prosterne contre terre. It 
n'y arien qui ne puisse étre admirable, quand une émotion intime 
y entratne” 

Acting consists of two nfiin ingredients, imitation and 
artistic identification. A mere mimic catches manner and 
mannerism, a true actor gives the mind with the manner. This 
power of temporary identification was pre-eminently Mrs. 
Siddons’s. She worked from within outward ; first, by yielding 
herself to the spontaneous flashes Of her sensibility, she became 
the person represented; then, inevitably, brought out the 
external indications, peruliar and personal, 

Other actors marvelled at the well-controlled, self-reserving 
‘identification’ they must have deeply envied. Charles Mayne 
Young, who acted with Mrs. Siddons, gave, in a word, the 
explanation of it. “She was,” he said, “the most lofty-minded 
actress I ever beheld. . . . From the first moment to the last, she 
was, according to theatric parlance, ‘in the character.’” Various 
actors are so variously constituted that, while Mrs. Siddons 
took deliberate pains to maintain, through the intervals between 
the scenes, the frame of mind proper to the play, Edmund 
Kean could come out of -tragedy, and straightway turn a 
somersault into the greenroom, and Rachel could parody the 
thrilling scene she had that moment quitted. It was not in 
‘the Great Woman,’ as Campbell calls his heroine, to ‘frivol, 
or coolly calculate, in the thick of tragedy. One could not 
imagine Garrick’s whisper, “Ton, it will do—I see it in their 
eyes,” from her. The soul of the artist in Mrs, Siddons was 
a deep lake, in Garrick it was a broad, transparent stream. 
At the same time, it-was only while she was in the part 
that she submerged her private self, and then, in Boaden’s 
quaint words, “no recognisance of the most noble of her 
friends exchanged the character for the individual.” Once 
the fifth act was at an end, she, too, returned to herself, like 
the rational being she was, and Cumberland, in conversation 
with Rogers, drew a memory-picture of her coming off the 
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stage in the flush of triumph, and walking to the mirror in the 
greenroom to survey her still agitated face. 

Whether speaking or silent, Mrs. Siddons acted, intensely, 
evety moment of the time she was before the audience. Crabb 
Robinson describes her, as Margaret of Anjou, when she’ has 
stabbed Warwick. “She . . . staggered off the stage as if drunk 
with delight . . . every limb showed the tumult of passion.” She 
was never afraid to evince physical vigour. Genest noticed 
that whereas less stalwart actresses, in Milwood (Lillo’s George 
Barnwell), \et themselves be disarmed, almios¢ without a struggle, 
she rushed past Trueman, and made her way up to Thorowgood, 
before Trueman could hold her back. _ 

It is clear that her techilique~came easily to her. Her 
genius had not, like Irving’s, to chip a laborious way through 
a sheath of personal inaptitudes. ie 4 

Her special magic lay in bits of dunib show, neither set 
down in the text nor in marginal directions. In the Trial, in 
King Henry the Eighth, the way in which, as Queen Katharine, 
she waved aside Cardinal Campeius, and“nore directly addressed 
herself to Cardinal Wolsey, made the most memorable moment 
of the scene. Similarly, Leigh Hunt noted as the best thing 
in The Grecian Daughter a something out of it which occurred 
when the heroine had obtained for her imprisoned father un- 
expected assistance from the- guard, Philotas. “ Transported 
with gratitude, but having nothing from the poet to give 
expression to her feelings, she starts with extended arms and 
casts herself in mvte prostration, at ‘is feet.” For action so 
impulsive no one ceuld imagine any rehearsal, and we read of 
a feeling akin to consternation, on the part of the audience, 
that such marvellous power in~the expression of emotion should 
be only acting. ‘ 

The words of a dramatist do not supply an actor with much 
more than half of what he expresses. -He has to add to the 
words colour, light and shade, life. Some people jeer at the 
Proposition that the actor creates. He no more creates a 
character, say they, than a pianist creates Beethoven's Moonlight 
Sonata. These people are, in a shallow sense, right. In a 
profounder sense, they are quite wrong, To their contention 
Fleeming Jenkin made the best possible reply, when he wrote :— 
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“Let any reader who thinks that there is some one Hamlet, 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, who could only speak the speech in one 
attitude, with one set-of tones—open the book, and {n .the 
solitude of his chamber try first to find out the emotions which 
Shakespeare meant his Hamlet to feel, and then' try to express 
those emotions in tones which would indicate them to others. 
If honest and clever, he will find out after half an hour's study 
how little the author has donc for the actor, how much the 
actor is called upon to.do for the author.”! 

From a copy of Mécbeth annotated with MS. marginalia, 
I find Professor George Joseph Bell going still farther. “Mrs, 
Siddons,” he wrote, “is not before an audience. Her mind 
wrought up in high conception of her part—her eyes never 
wandering—never for a moment idle—passion and sentiment 
continually betraying themselves. Her words are the accom- 
paniments of her thoughts, scarcely necessary you would 
imagine to the expression, but highly raising it and giving the 
full force of poetical effect.” 

Mrs. Siddons played “without insisting overmuch upon her 
own réle. In any episode of strong action (like the duel between 
Lothario and Altamont, in Rowe's Fair Penitent) where she 
was not immediately concerned, she would efface herself. Her 
capacity to evolve for every character its characteristic manners 
totally preserved her work from that melancholy accompani- 
ment of all but the best-imagined acting, inappropriate business. 
Nor was she ever known to be trivial, or_too detailed, in 
conditions that demanded~ exaltation, and_ *blivion of small 
surroundings, ies 


‘* No trap, no lure for mean applause is laid ; 
No start, no languish to the Pit is paid,” 


wrote one of the many tributary poeticules, and to the extra- - 
ordinary single-mindedness of her acting those best qualified to 
judge, viz. her fellow-actors, bore witness. Charles Young 
sounded this noble characteristic when he said, “She never 
indulged in imagination at the expense of truth.” The word, 
truth, seemed spontaneously to leap up whenever adequate 
observers described her art. It fulfilled Plato’s immortal 
definition of beauty as the splendour of truth. 
1 Papers, Literary, Scientific, ete., by Fleeming Jenkin, i. 46, 1887. 
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Lady Charlotte Bury was told, in conversation, of how 
John Brown, the painter, had asked Mrs, Siddons whether she 
thdught it necessary, in order to prodace an effect on the 
audience, that a part should be acted above the truth of nature. 
Her'reply—as it filtered through three reporters—was as follows: 
“No, Sir, but undoubtedly up to nature in her highest colours ; 
otherwise, except we performed to audiences composed of such 
persons as I have now the horour to be conversing with, the 
effect would not be bold enough in the boxes, nor even in the 
pit. But to you, Sir, who are a painter, a judge of paintings, I 
need not explain myself more particularly on this point.” 

Because her own personality was-simple, Mrs. Siddons was 
able to give to each of her impersonations an extraordinary 
unity of design, and this we may take to have been the root 
quality of every new triumph she made. The parts of the 
character were subordinated to the whole, and every action and 
gesture was related to one single mainspring of feeling. This 
did not make for a variegated style, but. it led, most emphatic- 
ally, to intense and convincing effects. ~ 

We find a score of testimonies to a point which, after all, 
counts for less than an unversed spectator might imagine, viz. 
the copious tears shed by her... “Shakespeare was too familiar 
with the histrionic temperament to set much store by the fact 
that the stroller in Hamlet w2pt, and turned pale, for Hecuba. 
Tom Davies mentions that, in the critical act of The Fair 
Penitent, Mrs. Siddons’s increasing pallor was seen through her 
rouge. Once, at “igast, in her fictive agitation, as Arpasia, in 
Rowe’s Tamerlane; she fainted in earnest, which caused ‘a rush 
from the pit and boxes to enquire for her’? Miss Kelly, in the 
dramatic ‘Recollections’ se gave, in 1833, at the Strand 
Theatre, told how when Mrs. Siddons, as Constance, used to 
weep over her (as Arthur) her collar was always wet with tears. 
Mrs, Siddons was struck by her own 4acility for crying being 
greater on some nights than on others. This appears from a 
letter written by her, and first printed in Payne Collier’s An Old 
Man's Diary —. 

“1 Nov, 1805 

“To speak sincerely, and as it were to myself, making my 
own confession, I never played more to my own satisfaction 
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than last night in Belvidera: if I may so say, it was hardly 
acting, it seemed to me, and I believe to the audience, almost 
reality ; and I can assure you that in one of my scenes. with my 
brother John, who was the Jaffier of the night (a part of which 
he is not very fond), the real tears ‘coursed one another down 
my innocent nose’ so abundantly that my handkerchief was 
quite wet with them when I got off the stage... . 1 never was 
more applauded in Belvidera certainly; though, of course, as a 
piece of mere acting, it is not at al, equal to my ‘ Lady ’ [Macbeth]. 
Belvidera, I assure you again, was hardly acting last night: I 
felt every word as if i were the real person, and not the 
representative.” - 


As is the way with great acters, Mrs. Siddons, in almost 
every part, gave special vitality to some one line, which stamped 
it for ever, while, for the playgoer, all surrounding recollections 
might have faded. Frederick Reynolds speaks of three separate 
lines she made thrillingly impressive— 


in Venice Preserved, 
“Was it a_miserable day?” 


in The Mourning Bride, 


**No—not th¢ Princess’ sclf,” 


and, in King Henry the Eighth, ‘the widely famed 


«Lord cardinal,— 
To you # speak.” 


Mrs. Trench, the mother of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
enthusiastically recorded the inagical marner in whieh, in a 
play whose title, plot, arcd characters were ali forgotten, the 
great actress said, to a servant who had betrayed her, 


**There’s gold for thee; but see my face no more.” 


Some of these instances give an idea of the power Mrs, 
Siddons must have posstssed of vivifying what was in itself life- 
less, The power of a true inflection of voice is incalculable, and 
{as those blessed with oral memory best remember) all the 
picturesque detail in the world does not move an audience like 
one sentence, or one cry, given with the right intonation. 

Another convincing proof of her crip over the house is the 
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any chance ludicrous impression in tragedy. Of a scene in - 
Congreve's Zara, for instance, Tom’ Davies writes:— 

“The expressions of anger and resertment,‘in the captive 
queen, seldom fail to excite laughter. Mrs. Porter, who wag, 
deservedly admired in Zara, and Mrs. Pritchard, her successor 
in that part, could not, with all their skill, prevent the risibility 
of the audience in this interview. Mrs. Siddons alone pre- 
serves the dignity and truth o: character, unmixed with any 
incitement to mirth, from the countenance, expression, or 
action.” i 

We read that Clairon, when she advariced to the footlights, 
could, by the blaze of her eyes, make the (then standing) pit 
recoil several feet, but, certainly, rio other English actress can 
ever have had such a genius for sheer looking as Sarah Siddons, 
The movements of her eyes anticipated ber words, and made a 
dramatic pause more speaking than the sentence that followed 
it. No one ever knew better than she how to interpret the 
silences of Shakespeare. a 

Her artistic pauses of suspense and for the isolation of 
weighty words were not identical with the more utilitarian pauses 
she partly made, partly was given by the enthusiastic house, at 
the end of crescendo efforts. Six years after she left Bath, she: 
asked Whalley, who had spent the greater part of the inter- 
vening time on the Continent, whether he thought her acting 
had improved in the interval. He replied in the affirmative, 
but added (greatly daring) that he regretted to observe she 
had acquired a stege trick of pausitig after certain sentences, 
to receive the expected applause. In, London, throughout the 
long sequence of years during which she was the idol of fashion, | 
she used definitely to rely upon these interruptions, for rest and” 
restoration. “Acting Isabella, for instance,” said she, “tout: 
of London, is double fatigue; there the loud and long applause 
at the great points and striking situations invigorated the 
system, and the time it occupied recruited the health and 
nerve,” 

In spite of Lady Macbeth, one cannot help imagining 
that, in wicked characters, Mrs. Siddons must have suffered 


(in the stage sense) from her own personality. It is hard to 
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in Phedre. In Lady Macbeth, it is noteworthy that she 


made— . 
- “*Had he not resembled 


My father as he slept I had done ’t,” 


by the exquisite feeling she put into it, one of the great 
points in the drama. 

It is clear that the simplicity of Mrs. Siddons was different, 
in kind, from that of the Garrick school. The question that 
remains for the stud-nt of the historical stage is whether, to,a 
modern audience, her effects would not have appeared effects 
of harsh, melodramatic brilliancy and gigantic, over-emphasised 
shadow—though, after all “hat has. been cited, the suspicion of 
any unfaturalness seems atreason. We know that, in theatrical 
appreciation, fashions change. As to the staginess of John 
Kemble, condemned even by his contemporaries, there can 
be no question. We know, moreover, that the family ideal 
was classic, and a reaction from the flexible impressionism 
of Garrick and his fo'lowers. In her Record of a Girlhood, 
Mrs, Kemble states what the-family ideal was— 

“,..A noble ideal beauty was what we were taught to 
consider the proper object and result of all art. In their 
especial vocation this tendency caused my family to be 
aceused of formalism and artificial pedantry; and the so- 
called ‘classical’ school of actifig, to which they belonged, 
has frequently since their time been unfavourably compared 
with what, by way of contrast, has been termed the realistic 
or natural style of art.” * ~ oe! 

In Mrs, Siddons’s own day there was a- minority who 
dissented from the general laudations of her naturalness. One 
who belonged to this minority was Abraham Hayward’s ‘ Lady 
of Quality, Miss Wynn. She wrote :— 

Mrs. Siddons in her prime is certainly a bright recollection, 
but I did not feel for~her acting quite the enthusiasm that 
most people profess. It was too artificial for my taste: her 
" attitudes were fine and graceful, but they always seemed to 
me the result of study.” 

Such ‘criticisms as this must be taken into consideration. 
On: the other hand, we may remember Mrs. Clive’s ringing 
verdict that her acting was ‘all truth and daylight, a judgment 
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particularly weighty, as proceeding from a woman of strong 
understanding, who had herself been a princess amorig the 
impressionists. We have to separate tre ranting contemporary 
tragedies in which Mrs. Siddons played from herself and her 
method of playing them. We may also bear in mind that the 
too familiar anecdotes of her stilted phraseology in everyday 
life are not proofs of her having been stagy in the theatre. 

The balance of probability inclines one to think that the 
greatness of her imagination irradiated a conception and 
method which, in the hands of a player endowed merely with 
talent, would have lacked power to represent the variety and 
play of life. We might, perhaps, venture so far as to think 
that, great tragic actress as’ Mrs. Siddons was, she might have 
been, in her tragedy, still greater if, in her personality, she had 
possessed a few grains more of humorr and of comedy. Stage 
tragedy which rarely admits even irony to temper it is, of 
necessity, perilously far removed from the natural world over 
which God’s good sun shines. But here, again, genius such as 
Mrs. Siddons’s, like nature itself, harmonises contradictions, 
and makes whatever it does seem right. While her audiences 
gazed at her, they felt greatness, as, in our day, we felt great- 
ness in Henry Irving. ~~ 

Fire is the quality that distinguishes the great from the 
merely good player, and it was this in Mrs, Siddons which 
raised her acting far above Kzmble’s. With her, however 
elaborate her previous study, it was always, in the result, pains- 
concealing, than.xs to her unfailing capacity for momentary 
fire. Hers was not the kind of nature that wastes its nervous 
force over afterthoughts and uncertainties. We have too little 
record as to how she accepted suggestions from authoritative 
outsiders. We know that when Sheridan, her Manager, tried 
to make her alter her action of setting down the candlestick 
in the sleep-walking scene, she was ebdurate. We are left to 
believe that she principally relied on herself in matters that 
belonged to her own scope. 

It is well worth noticing that her art bore two fruitages. 
The first was the expression of what Boaden terms ‘ gentle 
domestic woe, the second was the expression of earth-shaking 
Shakespearean characters, Constance and Lady Macbeth, 
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mellowing, more and more, as her physique altered, into Queen 
Katharine and Volumnia. We have it from Horace Walpole 
that when, duriny her earlier period, she was asked to play 
Lady Macbeth and Glover's Medea, she replied, ‘No, she did 
not look on them as female characters,’ 

The Ettrick Shepherd, in apology for the defective plots 
of his stories, represented himself saying to Scott, “Dear 
Mr. Scott, a man canna do the thing that he canna do.” In 
the case of a womar it is much the same. The misfortune is 
that, by some malice of their /utins, both men and women 
appear impelled to do, for their own gratification, not the thing 
they can, but the thing they ‘canna.’ And thus Mrs, Siddons 
too long remained unpersuaded as to her inferiority in comedy. 
No eutsider was influential enough to limit her Rosalind and 
Lady Restless to theatres outside London, as Rachel’s advisers 
limited her Celiméne to theatres outside Paris. 

Mrs. Siddons’s was an age of genuinely comic actresses, 
The names of Abingtsn, Farren, and Jordan recall a trio of 
comedy queens, variously gifted. To many persons, including, 
the present writer, perfect comedy acting appears a higher and 
maturer thing than the finest tragedy. Tragedy acting is 
emotional, whereas comedy must be intellectual. But the 
actor has never lived who was equally great in both. Garrick, 
in all probability, was at his best when he did not go deep 
below the surface. His expréssion in Garrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy \eaves no doubt as to what so keen an observer as 
Reynolds deemed his stronger gift. a 2 

Mrs. Siddons’s comedy always appedved"foxced. It was a 
conscious unbending, as though Thalia were Melpomene’s 
schoolgirl sister, The idea of Mrs. Siddons acting, as she did, 
Mrs. Riot in a trivial burlesque like Garrick’s Lethe is unseemly, 
and even shocking. “Who,” said a gentleman, speaking of 
this to Lady Charlotte Campbell, “would have wished to see 
Sir Isaac Newton auditing the accounts of the mint? or who 
would enter into the enjoyments of a catch or a glee sung by 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield; or a solo on the German flute 
by the King of Prussia ; or a fandango danced by the Empress 
of Russia?” 

It must be easier to act tragedy than comedy. Macbeth 
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almost acts itself, and it was Macready’s pet remark that no 
actor ever failed as Hamlet; but to act Lady Teazle, or Mrs, 
Millamant, delicate judgment, vivacity, and breeding are re- 
quired. Mrs, Siddons had not the sprightliness, or natural 
gaiety of disposition, that is indispensable for success in comedy, 
nor did she possess the great comedy ‘gift of pace’ on which 
Miss Ellen Terry, in her Autgbiography, laid so much stress. 

Had she been a good comedian she would have made a 
more competent woman of society,.where all expression is 
high comedy. She lacked the necessary versatility. At drums, 
she was apt to remain heavily silent. Witness Campbell’s 
account of her, at a reception in Paris, in 1814, standing, for 
some noticeable length of time, mumchance beside the Duke of 
Wellington, ‘after a first mutual recognizance’ She was grave 
by nature. Her temperament was “a tragedy temperament, 
her face a tragedy face. 

We read that she could, ‘in her slow way,’ tell laughable 
stories laughably, or, even (having first“ ordered the parlour-door 
to be made fast’), give the speeckes of Sir Anthony Absolute so 
as to convulse a family party; and that she was not without 
a limited, unrejoicing sense of humour is further demonstrated 
by passages in her correspordence, as, for instance, the long 
description she gives of the woman who, in August 1782, rode 
in the stage coach with her, from Bath to Weymouth, of which 
this sentence is a sample: “Her neck, which was a thin scrag 
of a quarter of a yard long, and the colour of a walnut, she 
wore uncovered for the solacc of all beholders.” To this we 
may candidly prefe: Campbell’s assurance that Mrs. Siddons 
was not too vain or solemn to join in the general laugh on 
herself when, in a dismal tragedy, having to make an ardent 
exit with a baby in her arms, she set a precedent for Tilly 
Slowboy by knocking the baby’s wooden head—and with a 
resounding thud—against the doorport. 


Vil 
SOMME EARLY PARTS 


NY ONE who has inherited that whitish elephant, an 
A eighteenth century likrary> must have been struck by 
the extent to which its play-books outnumber its novels. 
In Mrs, Siddons’s day, every play that ran nine nights appeared, 
shortly afterwards, in bcok form. “The crowd at a manager's 
door electrically acts upon a publisher’s,” wrote an anxious— 
and successful—dramatist, Mrs. Inchbald. An unacted tragedy 
was never bought. Evidently, there was no demand for a 
drama for mental performance only, though Byron thought 
there was room for something of the kind, and Scott wrote, in 
a letter to Allan Cunningham, “We certainly do not always 
read with the greatest pleasure those plays which act best.” 

A century and one or two decades ago, at Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden, an author received 433, 6s. 8d. for the first 
nine nights of his play, with fhe further agreement that, if the 
play failed to bring £200 a night, the proprieters were at liberty 
to withdraw it. ‘Acting rights” were, as -yct. inchoate and ill- 
defined. - 

If, throughout Mrs. Siddons’s life, she had acted in none but 
Shakespeare’s plays, it would be possible to write of her inter- 
pretation of women, her delivery of lines, her ‘business’ in 
scenes, with a hope of being readable; if, even, her non- 
Shakespearean parts hac been as near actuality as those of 
Mr. Barrie, Mr. Galsworthy, and Mr, Bernard Shaw, the com- 
mentator would still be able to call up characters possessing 
something that may fairly be termed momentum. But the 
tongues of angels would hardly avail to arouse curiosity con- 
cerning either Congreve’s Zara (The Mourning Bride) or Aaron 
Hil?s Zara (Zara, adapted from Voltaire’s ‘ Zaire’), still less, 

6 in 
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concerning two characters whose names are so bewilderingly 
alike as Arpasia (Rowe's Tamerlane) and Euphrasia (Murphy's 
Grecian Daughter), Nhat is remarkable is that our, in other 
directions, level-headed ancestors should have cared to see 
even Mrs, Siddons, ‘every week,’! in one of these simulacra of 
_Classicality, when, nowadays, such solid antiques as Julius 
Cesar, Cleopatra, Nero, and Ulysses require, to bring houses, 
the utmost aid from Mr, Joseph Harker, Me Percy Macquoid, 
and the machinist. 

Not counting Hull, four of Mrs, Siddons’s five first season 
authors were already classics, viz. Southerne, Otway, Congreve, 
and Rowe, and their heroines stock characters, Murphy, alone, 
was contemporary with the actress, and no one, then or now, 
could hopefully contend that his Grecian Daughter was com- 
parable to the work of the elder men.~ As eighteenth century 
acting greatened to Garrick and Siddons, eighteenth century 
tragedy proportionately deteriorated. 

Next to Southerne’s Isabella, there“was no part in Mrs. 
Siddons’s repertory she made moreimpressive than Belvidera in 
Otway’s Venice Preserved. Not only did the ultra-susceptible 
Anna Seward’s tears fall ‘in full and ceaseless streams’ over 
this ‘soul-harrowing’ impersonation; it drew half-stifled sobs 
from all London. When, in 1786, Mrs. Siddons made a single 
and ‘complimentary’ appearance at Covent Garden (with the 
pit at box prices) for the benefit or the widow of Henderson— 
untimely cut off four months earlier—it was on Belvidera she 
relied ‘o attract a packed and-protitable house. One of the 
longest female parts in English drama, it would be hard to find 
another so opulent—as actors say, so juicy—for a competent 
representative, Elizabeth Barry, Susanna Cibber, and Anne 
Barry had, each in turn, made a chef a’euvre of Belvidera, 

The central idea—the donnée of Venice Preserved is, it may 
be remembered, the shame and downfall brought upon an 
originally noble nature, by excessive uxoriousness—a unique 
theme, as far as I know, in acting drama. Belvidera’s husband, 
Jaffier, engages, for her sake, in a murderous conspiracy against 
the Venetian senate, of which her unfatherly father is a member. 


1 and cried their ‘ eyes out every time’—Horace Walpole to Mason, December 7th, 
1782. 
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A few,hours later, Jaffier, yielding to her importunities, betrays 
his accomplices, among whom is his close friend, Pierre, The 
finest scerfe in the play is the dialogue, on Pierre’s scaffold, 
between these two men. 

Since the days of Dick Minim, Johnson’s Critic who blamed 
Otway ‘for making a conspirator his hero, opinions on the 
character of Belvidera have differed. Roden Noel considered 
her ‘own sister to Cordelia, Imogen, Desdemona’ Walter Scott 
believed she had rigntly drawn more tears than Juliet. Lord 
Byron, who describec*himself as, elsewhere, a great admirer of 
Otway, styled Belvidera (and the fact that she was an imaginary 
character may, perhaps, excuse tne quotation of his energetic 
phraseology) “that maudlin bitch of chaste lewdness and 
blubbering curiosity whom I utterly despise, abhor, and 
detest.” 

It may be noted that Mrs. Siddons’s fame for pathos is 
founded on parts outside Shakespeare. In Venice Preserved, the 
three speeches, all of the_briefest, she wrote in letters of fire, 
were ‘O, thou unkind one!’ when Jaffier makes her a hostage 
for his good faith with the conspirators, ‘My father!’ when she 
learns the purpose and exter+ of the conspiracy—into these 
words which she repeated, from Jaffier’s ‘To kill thy father, 
she put a horror that chilled the blood—and, finally, the much- 
praised ‘Remember twelve!’ when she is hoping, by wifely 
tenderness, to undermine her husband’s oath. 

With her superlative. power of self-er'citation, splendid 
presence, and a face malleable to every development of 
Otway’s story, she was, one can entirely believe, ‘electrifying,’ 
as Boaden says, at the moment when Jaffier (in remorse at 
having betrayed Pierre) threatens to stab her, and she springs 
into his arms, with 

“*Now then, kill me!” 

In Otway’s The Orphkiun, she played the character in which 
the whole interest centres. In this drama of a wronged wife, 
painful and ‘unpleasant’ though it is, she found a part more 
truly sympathetic to her personality than Belvidera. It was, 
from the theatrical standpoint, less effective, and, moreover, the 
action of The Orphan suffers from that gravest of dramatic 
faults, inadequate causation. Yet an actress could hardly hone 
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for lovelier lines, outside Shakespeare, than occur in Monimia’s 
dying scene— Pe 
“I’m here; who calls me? 
Methought I heard a voice 
Sweet as the shepherd’s pipe upon the mountains, 
When all his little flock's at feed before him. . 


When I'm ‘aid low iz the ‘grave, "and quite forgotten, :. 
Mayst thou be happy in a fairer bride! 

But none can ever love thee like Monjnia. 

When I am dead,—as presently I shall be, 

For the grim tyrant grasps my heart ~lready,— 

Speak well of me; and if thou find ill tongues 

Too busy with my fame, don’t hear me wronged ; 

Twill be a noble justice to the memory 

Of a poor wretch once honoured with thy love. 

How my head swims !—’tis very dark. Good-night !” 


It was not in Otway, but in Congreve, that Dr. Johnson, 
when giving his better judgment one of its recurrent holidays, 
discovered the ‘paragraph’ he declared Superior to any other 
descriptive passage in English pcciry. To modern readers, 
‘Congreve stands for the creator of, in one sense, the purest 
comedy that exists, the mordant comedy, and, in spite of Lamb’s 
plea, the grim, real comedy, of I-ady Wishfort and Witwoud and 
Millamant, while we regard his one tragedy as uninspired and 
negligible. Yet it is worth remembering that The Mourning 
Bride contains, in addition to Johnscn’s piece about the cathedral, 
one of the best-krown couplets in English drama—and never 
was couplet better adapted to an explosive exit, viz— 


*¢Heav'n has no rage like love to hatred turn’d, 
Nor Hell a fury like 2 woman scorn’d,” 


and, moreover, opens with one of the most hackneyed lines in 
poetry, 


‘*Music has charms to soothe a savage breast.” 

All through, there is no penury of ideas in The Mourning 
Bride, and with Zara, the more vehement of its two female 
characters, executed in the grand style of Mrs. Siddons, 
without puny graces or small originalities, it was, to the 
taste of our great-grandsires, an impressive performance. In. 
reading the play, the captive Moorish queen appears merely 
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a tigress; Mrs. Siddons, at least, made her a magnificent 
tigress. Godwin told Campbell it was worth a day’s journey to 
see her walk down the stagein The Mourning Bride. Inthe last 
scene, Zara makes away with herself by means of ‘the bowl, and 
here Mrs, Siddons went in for painful physical realism—as she 
also did in the fifth act of Jane Shore. No previous actress 
had thrown such variety into death. Some one who saw her 
Zara in Dublin wrote, naively, but convincingly, as follows :— 

“Her resolution of mind visible on drinking the poison, at 
the same time the natural antipathy she showed to it, was 
strikingly just; but the apparent working of the deadly draught 
was beyond any representation I ever beheld; at that moment 
I quite forgot the exalted soul of the beautiful Zara, and could 

_only feel for the agony and torture under which a fellow- 
creature suffered.” P 

On Mrs. Siddons’s other Zara there seems no need to dwell, 
beyond observing that it argues more vitality and inspiration 
than words can say -a the part of Mrs, Cibber, Spranger 
Barry, Garrick, and Mrs. Siddons that they, each in turn, made 
so dull an affair as Hill’s adaptation from Voltaire seem puissant 
and alive. “A great actor” said Mme de Staél, speaking, 
particularly, of Talma, “becdmes, by his accents and his 
physiognomy, the second author.of his parts.” Far more than 
apparent authorship—which_an actor of later eighteenth century 
drama might reasonably have repudiated—was done for Zara 
by the artists just mentioned. By the spl ndour of their own 
imagination, they hypnotised the audierce ‘nto taking a piece 
of green cheese for the moon. 

Another of Mrs. Siddons’s earlier dramatists was Nicholas 
Rowe, who, while beneath the great how far, quite under- 
stood the trick of the scene, the science des planches. Of the 
six inherited stock characters of Mrs. Siddons’s first season, 
Isabella (Southerne’s), Belvidera, Monimia, Zara, Calista, and 
Jane Shore, a person of to-day would, in all probability, choose 
to see Rowe’s Jane Shore. We should know, beforehand, some- 
thing about the lady. Glamour invests the name of every 
king’s mistress, world without end. 

*  Rowe’s play, which still, in 1909, holds the stage, in the 
provinces, contains effective scenes and some clever characterisa- 
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tion. The only part that lacks the smallest relief js ‘ Gloster?” 


%, 
and he is such unadulterated transpontine. Crookback ‘that one 
‘might imagine Rowe had never studied the rich arpeggio passages 
of intellectuality and irony whereby Shakespeare created ‘a man 
in him. : 

. Mrs. Siddons did tremendous things with Jane Shore. The 
scene opens when the protagorist is no longer Edwasd v’s 
pretty Jane, but poor Jane, as the epilogue, with an épilogue’s 
‘customary contemptuousness, names her, of the Ricardian djs- 
pensation, Only an original actress covld redeem the long- 
drawn whimpering of the part, as it stands in the Works of - 
Rowe. One of its best toucties—ta little burst of genius is 
where Jane Shore flames up in a blessing upon Hastings, who, 
while he persecutes her, defends and protects the late king’s 
ghildren, But for this generous episode, Mrs. Siddons had to 
throw all the variety she could into the monotonous part of 
an outlawed Magdalen, knocking at unopening doors, ragged | 
and famished, till, at last, she was caled upon to assume the 
pinched face and dead voice of a human being, perishing from 
hunger upon the cobbles of the streets, Here, “she excited,” 
says Miss Wynn, “that deep thrill of horror which made my 
blood tingle at my fingers’ end.”- In connection with the same * 
scene, another eye-witness gives a vivid impression of how Mrs, 
Siddons, like every artist capable of intense and self-forgetting 
ideas, could, at times, make a complete sacrifice of beauty to 
realism, ze. fidelify to nature. .From the moment of Jane 
Shore's Gutlawry, says this anonymous lady writer :— 

“Mrs, Siddons ceases to excite pleasure by her appearance, 
I absolutely thought her the creature perishing through ,want, 
‘fainting from loss of food’ ;—shocked at the sight, I cotld not 
avoid turning from the suffering object; I was disgusted at the 
idea, that an event affecting our mortal frame only, should be 
capable of producing greater misery than the most poignant 
anguish of the mind.” 

Speaking of Mrs. Siddons’s Calista, in The Fair Penitent 
(Rowe's disimprovement of Massinger’s The Fatal Dowry), one 
of her devotees said it would be worth sitting out the piece for 
her scene with Horatio, in order to see ‘such 2 enlendid animal _ 
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Ansuch % Magnificent rage” This was the part Miss Seward 
described to Whalley.as the-most wonderful in Mrs, Siddons’s 
repertory, because of its ‘conflicting and sublime variety ‘of: 
passiods.’ Certainly, it remained a safe card onwards froth 
the first season to a comparatively late date. 

Tutniniz-from these comparatively classic tragedies to some 
mord reqently, and some cortemporaneously written, let us 
see what*Mrs. Siddons made of Murphy’s Grecian Daughter 
(originally produced -in 1772) and a few others of less thark,- 
‘before examining the records of her handling of a celebrated 

~ part,‘Lady Randolph, in Home’s Douglas. Again omitting * 
the heroine of Hulls Fatal Interview, not one of , the 
characters she played during her first season was ‘created’ 
by her, in the technical sense of having owed to her its 
original impersonation in London. : 

“The part of Euphrasia, in The Grecian Daughter, was, as 
_we have seen, familiar to her before she came back to London, 
and, since she desired ta_make her first night’s appearance in 
it, no doubt it was the tdle in which she most ‘fancied’ | 
herself, Murphy’s tragedy is“founded on the familiar legend, 
of the Grecian daughter, whose starving father became her* 

* nursling, in that (her baby- having been torn from her 
breast by the tyrant who made the old man captive) she fed 
him as she would have fed the infant—a situation which, 
even in description, would seem to call for deft stage guidance 
to steer it clear of absurdity. Nevertheless, “hough the tragedy 
is unoriginal in style and unveracious _in’ feeling, it must be - 
believed that it made, in #ts time, a good stage play. Murphy 
was a member of Garrick’s Drury Lane company, and, other 
things being equal, an actor—take Shakespeare or Moliére as 
instances !—produces better stage plays than a merely literary 
person, even be he a Browning or a Tennyson, owing to his 
closer acquaintance with the stagecraft side of drama. 


‘©Wild with her grief, and terrible with wrongs,”” 
as she describes herself, Euphrasia may well have been too strut- 


ting an Amazon, but we have seen that the part appealed to Mrs. 
Siddons, as all family sentiment so surely did. The character, 


2 J cannot find that Mrs, Siddons acted Calista later than October 22nd, 1805. 
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in its virtuous energy, suited her heroic mould, she seenied in 
it a Greek worthy of the Parthenon, and the force of her 
acting, idealising the nerveless stuff she had to utfer, fen- 
chained’ the Play-followers (to use a phrase of Foote’s) ‘in a 
silent rapture only fearful of its own applause’ It was 
unfortunate that Murphy should have required het to ery, 
after she has stabbed Dionysius; ’ 
ee 
ros 


’ ‘Lo! there the wonders of Euphrasja’s arm,” 


and we can only suppose that the Play-followers were as 
- destitute of humour as the author to let such a line pass, 

After a severe course cf imoerial tragedy, it was only 
human in the playgoing public to welcome, with a sigh of 
,relief, a drama of contemporary private life On Novem- 
ber 22nd, 1783, early in her second” season, Mrs, Siddons- 
revived Moore’s The Gamester, acting, on that night, for the 
first time in London, with her brother, John, who played 
Beverley, the part Garrick had created. Mrs, Siddons was 
Mrs. Beverley, and now, and for “We next twenty-nine years, 
she made the character the me“c thrilling and real of all her 
wifely parts, outside Shakespeare. Moore’s play was ultra- 
sad, but it contained a genaine idea, and the colloquial 
simplicity of its prose strengthened its effectiveness, after so 
many ‘Ye Gods!’ in the other tragedies. 

Mrs. Siddons’s art, commented on by all who ever saw 
her act, of heiglening unimaginative language till it ‘rose 
to touctr the spheres,’ found great scope in The Gamester, and 
detached sentences from it, which seem, when read, bald and 
unconvincing, were lovingly quoted by ‘old playgoers,’ as 
having been the peculiar triumphs of her characterisation of 
the fond, conciliating, perfect wife. All acting should seem 
to be improvisation. Perhaps, in an ideal state, the two 
would count as one art. As Mrs. Beverley, Mrs. Siddons 
seemed to be improvising every syllable. I am reminded of 
how far it is from being the case that the finest piece makes 
the finest acting, when I reflect that the moment many ‘old 
playgoers’ would most wish to crystallise among their 
memories of Miss Ellen Terry's playing is when, in W. G, 
Wills’s skilful, but, in itself, quite soulless adaptation of The 
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Vicar of Wakefield, she, as Olivia, stooped to wipe her little 
brother’s eyes, a 

In The Gamester, the great moment, unassisted, usfettered 
by speech, came at the end, and, here, the widow's ‘stare of 
misery beside her gambler husband’s corpse was likened, by 
Leigh Hunt, to nothing less than ‘the bewildered melancholy’ 
of the same actress in the “Macbeth sleep-walking scene. 
Macready's Reminiscences gives a detailed account of Mrs. 
Siddons’s "Mrs. Bevertey, for Macready had the advantage: of 
playing Beverley to- her Mrs. Beverley, for one night, at 
Neweastle, in 1812, when her sun was about to set, and his to 
rise, Of the last scene, he writes :— 

“Her glaring eyes were fixed in stony blankness on his 


[4e. Beverley’s] face; the powers of life seemed suspended in: 


her; her sister and Lewson gently raised her, and slowly led 
her unresisting from the body, her gaze never for an instant 
averted from it; when they reached the prison door she stopped, 
as if awakened from a trance, with a shriek of agony that would 
have pierced the hardest cart, and, rushing from them, flung 
herself as if for union in deava, on the prostrate form before 
her.” B 

The perennial cry, ‘ Decline*of the Drama,’ was active during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, e¢ pour cause. ‘The 
Siddons’ had no Voltaire, as La Clairon had, to write her plays, 
and address letters of criticism and encouragement to her, 
With the possible exception of The Strange: ,a play translated 


from the German, the novelties of her own day did little for her- 


fame. a 3. 
It was inevitable that the literary-minded friend should, 
from the start, pester her with his manuscript tragedy, or with 
a precursory letter to say he had ‘a tragedy in great forward- 
ness,” Amateur authors are of two types, the one resembling 
the mountain in labour; the other as ludicrously oblivious of 
the fact that success connotes effort. It was harder for the 
pinnacled actress, the sister of Drury Lane’s Manager, to return 


ae 


< 


what John Murray 1, in a letter to Byron, termed ‘a civil and 


Mrs, Siddons always instructed an inexperienced Jarvis (the old servant) to hold 


her tightly at this point, on account of her dramatic energy and great physical 
strength, 
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delicate declension’ to applications from persons of the first type 
than to airy proposals of something in -her way written while 
the atithor’s hair was dressing. i ; 
Among personal acquaintances we have met already, who, 
at one time or another, aimed at the high preferment of Mrs. 
Siddons’s acceptance of their tragedies, was Bertie Greatheed, 
of Guy’s Cliffe, Esquire, Italianate and Della Cruscan, the son 
of Mrs, Siddons’s padvona of long ago. Since the emergence of 
the Kemble sister and brother, they hac’ revived, and strongly 
cemented, their relations with the grecious and hospitable 
owners of the historic retreat beside the Avon. . 
Bertie Greatheed’s accepted-tragedy, The Regent, was 
produced at a date--March 17th, 1788—that made' its title, 
before all things, ‘topical ‘Excellent_in parts,’ the piece had 
been written expressly for, and, it was said, under the presiding 
‘inspiration of, John Kemble. At any rate, Kemble was the 
Regent, and Mrs. Siddons was Dianora, the heroine, s 
One of the characters, asked where.the king was, replied—- 


a 
** Within his tent, sp» sunded by a friend 
Or two”! 


Gifford fell upon the play, int his customary style—horse and 
foot, artillery and camp-followers—but, even without Gifford, a 
tragedy that contained several such howlers was foredoomed. 
It crawled through two nights, and then, prompted by a 
gradually increas.ag buzz of inattention from boxes, pit, and 
galleries, Mrs. Siddons discreetly retired from her part, on the 
plea of indisposition, In those days, no one boggled at that 
ambiguous word, and the actress saved her friend, already 
banqueting at the Brown Bear, Bow Street, over a supposed 
success, the dismay of finding that his piece was being played 

‘to empty benches. Her indisposition, combining with the 
public’s, practically made an end of 74e Regent, though it was 
announced as held over till April 26th, and was, actually, played, 
in all, eight times. 

Whalley was another private friend, who ‘landed’ Mrs. 
Siddons with an impossible tragedy—the tragedy of a thorough- 
paced amateur. Following fashion’s romantic wave—ruined 


1 Genest mistakenly says (vi. 477) it was ‘acted but once °—April Ist. 
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turrets and techie bridges were the rage in 1799—the piece 
was called The Castle af Modtval, but its plot was already cut 


from under it by ‘Monk’ Lewis’s 7) he Castle Spectre, recently 


successfully produced. 

In Whalley’s tragedy, a castle contains one room into which 
the owger, a Bluebeard 1, forbids his bride, during his absence, 
to penetrate. Left alone, furnisned with a bunch of keys, and 
hearing moans issuing from the forbidden chamber, the lady, 
accompanied, as far as the door, by a devoted seneschal, enters 
it. Within, she finds ac incarcerated, venerable, and unexpected 
father-in-law, whom she greets with the not unnatural question, 


“ Are you the ghost?” In coviclusion, 
iy 
‘* The hero raves, the heroine cries, 


All stak, and everybody dies,” 


Mrs. Siddons and John and Charles Kemble, the last- 
named already observed as a studious and improving young 
actor, did their utmost Tor Whalley’s tragedy, but the wonder i is 
that it lived eight nights. “™An exasperating custom prevailed 
on the part of Managers of ady™tising a mild failure, next day, 
as a success, It was partly from this cause that first night 
damnations became so violent. - 

Mrs. Siddons’s impersonation of Lady Randolph, in Douglas, 
first undertaken by her on December 22nd, 1783, put the final 
seal on her reputation. In7deciding to play this part she 
challenged the, as yet, definitively unconquere1 Mrs. Crawford, 
whose chief estate, almos€ whose monopoly, Lady Rendolph 
had become. The direct. contest was inevitable, and Mrs, 
Siddons was well advised in entering upon it when and how she 
did. On the whole, she triumphed. Mrs. Crawford had been a 
fine, impassioned Lady Randolph, but, wherever the acting ot 
the two most differed, there, it was felt, Shakespeare’s standard 
and test of dramatic art. the modesty of nature, declared for 
Mrs. Siddons. 

Among the historic sentences of the stage, comparable with 
Henderson’s 

“The fair Ophelia!” 


and Mrs. Siddons’s 
** Lord cardinal, — 
‘e To you I speak,” 


~ 
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old playgoers.counted Mrs, Crawford’s 


‘Was he alive?” ~ 


when, as Lady Randolph, she listened to the prisoner’s account 
of the adventure to which her lost, and, as yet, unrecovered, son 
had been, in infancy, subjected, Mrs. Crawford shrieked “ Was 
he alive?” on an irresistible maternal impulse, and Bannister says 
he.once saw half the pit start to its feet at her ‘heart-gushing’ 
cry. Mrs. Siddons took the sentence iti a different key. She 
remembered that Lady Randolph was ->und not to reveal her- 
self as the boy’s mother, and such secrecy had become habitual, 
“Was he alive?” she murmured;in a half-annihilated tone, as 
when the heart stands still, and one speaks what one feels, not 
what one ought to say. Her question was (to Home's credit) a 
profound representation of instinct, thinking aloud, for Lady 
Randolph does not seriously believe Old Norval’s assurance— 


“He was,” Z 


since she instantly hurls back— 


‘Inhuman that thou art { 
How could’st thou kill what -vaves and tempests spared?” 


so proving that the inquiry could not have been, as Mrs. 
Crawford interpreted it, the sudden, rushing need to inform 
herself of his safety. Furthermore, Mrs. Siddons’s faint articu- 
lation of 
- = “Was ht alivt?” 
ce * 

suggested that Lady Randolph’s tong endurance, its agony 
-intensified by the details of her child’s perils, just listened to 
in the shepherd’s story, was at last at breaking-point. Here, 
as elsewhere, her acting was truthfully imagined, though, by 
those who, still, held by Mrs. Crawford’s, her rendition of the 
part was, naturally, censured. Her~starts and stares’ were 
objected to, and so was the motion of her head, ‘which seems 
to dance upon elastic wire, like that of Punch’s antic Queen.’ 

On what principle did Mrs. Siddons accept or reject dramatic 
parts? She very properly avoided characters in which there 
was what Garrick called ‘a lofty disregard of nature, but she 
believed, as she told the inquiring ‘Lady L’ [ucan ?] that, if a 
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part seemed at all within natute, something mighg be made out 
of it, Where there was opportunity for genuine passion, she 
knew she could grip the house, though here something might 
have to be set in stronger relief than the author had indicated, 
and there, something slurred or deleted. A great player 
creates, in part, by selection. The degree of skill in selection 
which means the envisagement, the general handling of the 
part—largely determines the player's rank as an artist. 

We picture Mrs. Siddons running her eye down the pages 
of a new tragedy, and,-zradually, losing herself in the state of 
exaltation actors induce at will, the ever-renewed power to 
adopt an imaginary personality, and relinquish, for the passing 
hour, their own. As every writer on the histrionic temperament 
has pointed out since Diderot published his ‘Paradoxe, the 
player’s art is representation, not identification, and, indeed, 
the simple fact that nothing on the stage is carried to a legiti- 
mate conclusion, that the slain Hamlet does not really die, nor 
the distraught Ophelia drift” across the footlights, proves that 
the player only plays the Ext Since, broadly speaking, his 
effects depend on his being (like“ice) at the same time melting 
and cold, the first measure of his greatness as an artist is his 
impressibility, the second, his ccntrol over it. Not only actors, 
but painters, sculptors, writers, are in a tale here. What 
that much misused phrase, the Artistic Temperament, rightly ~ 
means is the gift all these people possess to enter into, and 
reproduce feeling other than their own. :t is mental, in 
contradistinction to moral, sympathy that makes the artist. 
“Crest un certain tempérament de bon sens et de chaleur qui 
fait Pacteur sublime. 

Yet the nobler and more imaginative the player, the more” 
intensely does he recast his own individuality, and pour himself, 
mind and body, into moulds not his. Brief though such im- - 
personations are, it is in-possible—in spite of Diderot—not to 
believe that, little by little, they impair the original tissue, and 
leave the player, by dint of becoming many, something less 
than one. The slightness of the extent to which this dis- 
integrative process operated in the case of Mrs. Siddons is one 
of the most remarkable facts about her psychological history. 
She maintained, behind her many parts, 2 particularly definite 
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individuality, literal and unaffluent it is true, but grappling 
with what hooks she had (as ‘Johnson said of Baretti) very 
forcibly. When, early in her firs: season, Lord Carlisle carried 
her what Walpole calls ‘the itribute-money’ from Brooks’s, 
he said she was not maniérée enough. Alone among actresses, 
she was nothing of an actress off the stage. 


aot 
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in Dublin, and mixing-there in the best society, throfigh- 

out Mrs. Siddons’s triumphant first winter in London. At 
a dinner in the apartmerts of Walpole’s friend, Captain Jephson, _ 
the playwright equerry, in Dublin Castle, Lord Inchiquin 
gave as a toast ‘the matchless Siddons,’ and, drawing from 
his finger a ring, containing her portrait, set in diamonds, sent 
it on a salver to Mr. Kemble, to desire his opinion of the 
likeness. Where this was “he preparative tone in dominant 
circles, a starring visit was mari-dly ‘indicated, ; 

Early in June, 1783, Mrs._Siddons, accompanied by Mr, 
Siddons as her natural protector; William Brereton as a 
‘First Serious’ subsidiary to Kemble; Francis Aickin, in- 
valuable in such parts as needed to be ‘manly, polite, earnest, 
and sensible’ ; and one of her sisters, as her private and stage 
confidante, crossed the Irish Channel. It Was the first time 
she had set foot on the sliding sea. “I never felt the tnajesty 
of the Divine Creator so fully before. I was dreadfully sick,” 
she wrote to Whalley, and, on the strength of her singlé. 
experience, proceeded to give her friend ‘a little wholesome 
advice’ against a similar capitulation. “Allways (you see 
I have forgot to.spell) go to bed the instant you go on board, 
for by lying horizontally. and keeping very quiet, you cheat 
the sea of half its influence.” 

Her sufferings were not ended on her reaching the Dublin 
landing-stage, on June 16th. The party arrived, after a stormy 
passage, at 12.30 am. The rain was streaming down, and, 
instead of being driven to a comfortable inn, Mrs. Siddons 
and Miss Kemble, after spending an hour and a half in the 
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yo KEMBLE was acting, with distinguished applause, 
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‘dungeon’ of a Gustom house, -had- to walk about the wet 
streets, looking for a shelter that, t two in the morning, seemed 
momentarily more unlikely. At last, they were taken in’ at 
the house where Brereton’s fatk r, Major Brereton, a Dublin 
resident, had secured his son a bed, the landlady repeatedly 
protesting that it was contrary to her rule to entertain ladies. 

Naturally, Mrs, Siddons’s” ‘irst impression of the Irish 
capital was unfavourable. She roundly called it ‘a sink of 
filthiness,’ And her unfavourable impression did not, altogether, 
wear off as time went on, She too™ against the people. 
“They are all ostentation and insincerity, and in their ideas 
of finery very like the Frerch, but not so cleanly. They are 
tenacious of their country to a degree of folly that is very 
laughable.” Thus she wrote, for texnsmission abroad, on 
July 14th. As it chanced, she omitted to prepay the postage 
on these treasonable’ opinions, and the letter was officially 
opened in Ireland. d 

in pursuance of his custom of paying an annual visit to 
London to recruit his company,Daly, then Manager of the 
Smock Alley Theatre, had ¢“rsonally been over to clinch 
an engagement with Mrs. Siddons. Most probably, he went 
during ‘the Passion Week,’ when all the Managers who 
wanted people, and all the.actors who wanted employment, 
habitually assembled in London. 

Once more, Mrs. Siddons led off with Southerne’s Jsabella. 
This was on Jvae 2ist. Seats were at fancy prices. In 
a ‘humourous Account’ of her reception (published after the - 
second night) included in the miscellany entitled Edwin's 
Pills to Purge Melancholy, among a number of less apposite 
epithets, she is termed “this Moon of blank verse! this Queen 
and Princess of tears! this World of weeping clouds! this 
Juno of commanding aspect! this Proserpine of fire and earth- 
quake!” The tone is intentionally insolent. In all probability, 
Peter Seguin, the author (who manifests more than the average 
Irishman’s lack of humour) was a partisan of Mrs. Crawford. 

A note to the pasquinade states. that, when it first 
appeared, ‘The lady’s friends were outrageous against the 
author, who long ‘kept himself snug, and let others have 

1 Boaden says, June 2oth. 
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the discredit of it. Though it was, no doubt, in effect, 
libellous to describe a few hisses on the second night as 
authoritative, it yet- seems clear that Mrs. Siddons did not, 
at once, become Dublin’s . niversal idol. In every theatre 
outside London, the starring player, the ‘exotic, has to run 
the gauntlet of a natural cavil against London’s verdict of 
merit. It must be ackne~yhdged that, in spite of her 
magnetism of sheer power, “rs. Siddons lacked the quality 
better fitted to win-~the Irish vote—bonhomie. The rougher 
element in an Irish audience loved to put itself in personal 
relations with the actors on the boards, Lady Morgan’s 
(and Macready’s) story of the nan who, in the friendliest 
spirit, stage-whispered to Laurence Clinch, as Lothario, from 
the gallery, “Larry, horey, there’s the laste taste in life of 
yér shirt got out behina you,” symbolises much. At Cork, 
the galleries tried a little familiarity with Mrs, Siddons, 
“Sally, me jewel, how are you?” sang out some one. But 
Mrs, Siddons, like ths lady in the grammatical example of 
the force of the comma,-walked on her head a little higher 
than usual. ate 

The fresh actress had to conquer the disadvantage of 
being English, before an audience accustomed to applaud 
first-rate performers who were also Irish, Practically all the 

best later eighteenth century players, with the exception of 
“ the two greatest, were of Hibernian extraction. It was not 
easy for the newcomer to displace Mrs. Crawford (who, just 
before, had been acting at tne selfsame theatre) in her ancient 
stronghold, whence, in 1803, two years after°she died, the 
last attempt to prove her superiority emanated—in ‘ Funereal 
Stanzas, strongly dwelling on her ‘nature’s genuine glow,’ 
in contradistinction to Mrs. Siddons’s ‘mock-gems, produc’d 
from stone.’ 

Mrs. Siddons’s season. terminated, says Charles Lee Lewes 
(the grandfather of George Eliot’s Lewes) on the twelfth night, 
or thereabouts. She then went on to Cork, accompanied 
by her brother, John. His three years’ engagement at Drury 
Lane was just signed. 

Within about ten weeks, Mrs. Siddons made £1000 out 
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journalistic malice, probably due to pro-Crawford prejudice, 
at the outset, she very sensibly thought her first visit to 
Ireland a success, and arranged to go-there again for a 
longer period the following year. 

From 1783 onwards until 180!, she paid six visits to Dublin, 
A pseudonymous booklet, entitled The Beauties of Mrs. 
Siddons, gives, in the form o* “stters, one dealing with each 
réle, a warmly laudatory acco t of her Dublin appearances 
during 1785, when she went through~a repertory of six 
characters, Belvidera, Zara, Isabella, M«rgaret of Anjou, Jane 
Shore, and Lady Randolph. From chante records we gather 
that she woke more general Irish enthusiasm away from 
Dublin. She was described, by~ Francis Twiss, as finishing 
her engagement in Belfast in 1785~ ‘with most uncommon 
é&la® Every night the whole of the pit had been’ turned into 
boxes—not a single hat visible. 

In the world of society, Mrs. Siddons met with unqualified 
success in a country where it had long been the right thing 
to pet players. Her Manager, Richard Daly, of Castle Daly, 
patentee of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, though no gentleman 
where pretty and poor young actresses were concerned, 
enjoyed the reputation of paying his company to a shilling; 
he was a man of family, and, but for a squint, very good- 
lookigg; on general grounds he appeared justifiably at his 
easg on the Mall in Sackville Street, where fashion congregated. 
He was well able.to make the star and her husband acquainted 
with the right people, aad 

Mrs. Siddons had a still better introduction from another 
source. The lady, who, as the Hon. Henrietta Boyle, with 
her stepfather, then Lord Bruce, had discovered the - young 
-actress at Cheltenham, and become gushingly intimate with her, 
now reappeared as the wife of John O'Neill, of Shanes Castle, 
on the Antrim shore of Lough Neagh, and to that historic 
house—destroyed in its then form (and including the private 
theatre Mr. O’Neill built) by fire, not long afterwards—Mrs. 
Siddons was cordially bidden on her second visit to Ireland, 
in 1784. Her record of her stay there is worth transcribing. 

“The luxury of this establishment,” she wrote, “almost 
inspired the recollection of an Arabian night’s entertainment. 
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Six or eight carriages, with a numtrous throng of lords and 
ladies on horseback, begai the day by making excursions 
over this terrestrial” paradis :, returning home just in ‘time to 
dress for dinner. The table’ was served with a profusion afd 
elegince to which I have not seen anything comparable. 
The sideboards were decorated with adequate magnificence, 
on which appeared several i! 1f-ense silver flagons containing 
clatet. A fine band of musicians played during the whole 
of the repast; they “vere stationed in the corridors, which led 
to a fine conservato'y, where we plucked our dessert, from 
numerous trees, of the most exquisite fruits.” 

N. P. Willis, after a severe Course of patrician claret and 
‘fruits, could not ‘pencil’ more lusciously; Thackeray, 
burlesquing Coningsby, Could scarcely outdo the silver flagons 
appearing on adequate magnificence, Since her terfn at 
Guy’s Cliffe, ‘like—but, as far as her own prestige was con- 
cerned, ‘oh, how different, nothing to equal Shanes Castle in 
the way of an interior, had come into her experience, for 
Langford Court, the Whalleys’ place, was not, of course, 
maintained in the style of a great country house, 

In the O’Neills’ party, Mxs. Siddons met and became 
interested (as who was not?) in one of the tragic Romantics 
of Irish history, one who was a traitor, or a martyr, or a 
divine fool, according to the point of view. “Poor Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, the most amiable, hovourable, though 
misguided youth I ever knew,” commented Mrs. Siddons, 

During the latter part of her seCond summers Irish 
engagement, she stayed~ with Lord Edward’s mother, 
the re-married Dowager Duchess of Leinster, and enjoyed 
the glory of driving in from Frescati, Black Rock, to Dublin 
for rehearsals. No wonder that the greenroom monstef, 
jealousy, gnashed his teeth. 

After his classic interview with her at his house in Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, Dr. Johnson decided that the Mrs. Siddons 
of 1783 was unspoilt by the two powerful corrupters of man- 
kind, praise and money. The discernment of the ‘venerable 
Luminary’ was better evinced in his general postulate than in 
his particular exception. It was shortly after her first visit 
to Ireland that rumours began to be heard of some slight 
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scath from ‘praise’ and a certain impairment, from ‘money,’ 
One fancies that the Grand Old Sentimentalist spoke while 
still under the soft memory of the lady’s beauty, and hjs own 
felicity of compliment, when, ap: logising for Frank Barber's 
. momentary inability to offer he: a chair unencumbered by 
“books, he said, “ Madam, you wno so often occasion a want 
of seats to other people, wil” iae more easily excuse the 
want of one yourself.” 

It is told that our heroine was so inebriated with the incense 
burnt by Irish great ladies and the Lord Lieutenant (who was 
an English Duke) that she grew more than a little uppish 
towards any humbler people’ who ventured to approach with 
their small joss-sticks. One conte, palpably founded on a 
general impression, describes her str“ily refusing sittings to 
Robert Home, then a Dublin portrait painter, on the plea that 
she hardly had time to sit to Reynolds, and then proceeding to 
box the man’s ears (this detail is not Jen trovato) because he 
riposted by saying he should be able to live without painting 
her. Another story describes poor ‘Sid’ telling the wife of a 
merchant who was entertaining him and Kemble at dinner, that, 
though he should like to further her wish to be introduced to 
Mrs. Siddons, he did ‘ not know how to break such a matter to 
her’ “This anecdote,” artlessly adds the ‘ Theatrical Portrait’ 
in the European Magazine, September, 1783, whence I glean it, 
“ig not fabricatec’” 

Owing, partly, to. her rapid success and fashionable following, 
partly to her uncompiaisant character, Mrs, Siddons had, at this 
time, a considerable number of *heatrical enemies, hissing . 
‘detraction. “I have paid severely for my eminence,” she said. 

‘ The public need never have known much that was mis- 
representation, and something, too, that, in her own behaviour, 
» was regrettable, had it not been that hers was peculiarly a period 
in which newspaper editors went avidl» scavenging for material 
suggested by malice. The most rancorous things ever printed . 
concerning Mrs. Siddons are to be found in the theatrical 
paragraphs of the European Magazine. 

She herself attributed the cloud of unpopularity that, more 
or less, hung over her during the latter half of 1784 to her 
Irish Manager, Daly, in the first instance. Daly was 
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admittedly, an inordinately vain man, and, in her Memoranda, 
bequeathed to Campbell, sh: says he could not forgive her for 
preventing him, in King Jorn, from standing, as Faulconbridge, 
in the centre of the stage, di ring her ‘best scene,’ as Constance. 
In revenge, she states, he fill d the Dublin press with railings at 
her well-known thrift, whic! his paragraphists called: avarice.’ 
Gradually, these railings, stiteyed out by modern instances of 
her meanness, ‘found their way’ into the London papers. So ° 
she accounted for the hostile demonstration which, as we shall 
see, greeted her on tue opening night of her 1784-85 season at 
Drury Lane. 

Since the causes of the passing and partial wave of odium 
that now overtook her were, in a special sense, personal, it is 
necessary to our study o. her psychological life to 


“Let this old woe step on the stage again,” 


The trouble was gonnected with two actors: Brereton, who, 
in 1784, again accompanied her to Ireland, and Digges, whom 
she found there. Breréton was a mediocre tragedian, or, at 
least, had only appeared mediocre till, during the winter of 
1782-83, he was called upon “o play Jaffier to her Belvidera, 
at Drury Lane, and (in the language of the day) ‘derived a new 
soul from the collision,’ at any cate, played, especially in the 
ardent third act, better than he had ever played before, 
Every one said that he, a married man, had ‘fallen in hopeless 
love with Mrs. Siddons- Very possibly; it was so. ‘The 
excellent Mrs, Siddons was the last pe~som to be attendrie by 
any Mr. Brereton’s suscepubility. 

In the summer of 1784, at her desire, Brereton was re- 
engaged for Ireland, without salary, but on the understanding 
that his emolument was to be a benefit free of charges, with 
Mrs, Siddons acting in it. In the middle of the engagement, . 
he fell ill, was “given over by his physicians,” and could not 
play for her benefit. When he recovered, and talked of his, 
she refused to play for him entirely gratis, because he had 
not played forher. £50 per night for twenty consecutive nights 
was her pay from Daly, but at the various benefits she accepted 
430. For Brereton, she now proposed to play for £20. Finally, 
partly in coysequence of illness on her part, which sliced 
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almost a fortnight off the benefit end of her season, his 
benefit never took place. Since his mental health was already 
quivering—while in Dublin he attempted suicide; in 1785, 
became stark mad; and, in 1787, died in Hoxton Asylum— 
he, most likely, expressed over vr hemently to his friends his 
disappointment about his benefit, and his friends, in all 
probability, retailed his indigna‘ion rather than the exact facts 
of his injury, whereby the statement got about that Mrs. 
Siddons had refused, on any considerat‘on, to act for him, 
What a newspaper correspondent (supposed to be Kemble) 
who wrote over the signature of ‘ Laertes,’ urged in defence of 
her apparent hardness merits consideration— 

“Mr. Brereton and his wife have an ample salary at Drury 
Lane Theatre. They cannot receive less than five hundred 
pounds per annum. Mrs, Siddons performed for the benefit 
of Mr. Brereton only a few months before, by which he must 
have cleared nearly two hundred pounds. Could he be, there- 
fore, an object of such necessity as to require a gratis 
performance?” : 

At about the same date (July. 1784), unfortunately for Mrs. 
Siddons, old West Digges, wise life had been none too 
reputable and none too prosperous, fell down, paralysed, 
whilst rehearsing with her in Dublin, As to what she did, 
or did not do, on this occasion, to assist a broken brother-actor, 
accounts material y vary. “It occurred to me that I might 
be of some use td chim, if I could-persuade the Manager to 
give hima night at ti- close of my engagement. I proposed 
my request to the Manager,” is what she says. Heer ill-wishers 
and the irresponsible accused her of first refusing to act, and, 
later, of demanding £50 if she acted, with an understanding 
that the fact of the fee was to be kept secret. Here, calumny 
stood confessed, for it was preposterous to allege she had 
asked Digges £20 more than she Would have asked any 
,actor in possession of a salary and good prospects, 

In the following memoranda of Mrs. Siddons’s own, we do 
not, I fear, catch a vision of Our Lady of Bounties, joyous in 
bestowal, and making little of her act of grace— 

“ By indefatigable labour, and in spite of cruel annoyances, 
Mr. Siddons and myself got together, from all the little country 
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theatres, as many as would enable us to attempt ‘Venice 
Preserved” Oh! to be sure it was a scene of disgust and 
confusion. I acted Belvidera, without having ever previously 
seen-the face of one of the actors. Poor Mr. Digges was most 
materially benefited by this- most ludicrous performance; and 
I put my disgust into my >ocket, since money passed into 
his.” . 

What had never been coidially conceded was Srudgingly 
carried out, but, cer-ainly, under adverse conditions. These, 
however, Mrs. Siddoas appears to have brought upon herself 
by her delayed second thoughts, for when Digges’s ‘ messenger, 
who was, seemingly, Daly, originally applied to her, it is 
inconceivable that he proposed to have the benefit held over 
till after the company hed moved to Limerick. 

Unhappily, Mrs. Siddons had by no means heard the last 
of the charmless name of ‘poor Mr. Digges,’ When she 
returned to London, she found that evil report had been busy, 
and, by September 3oth, felt it necessary to put forth, in Mr. 
Siddons’s name, a newspaper letter, denying the truth of the 
accusations levelled at her, while laying the burden of actual 
disproof on Brereton, who, also, was in London, and on 
Digges. Three days later, Mr. Siddons was able to publish 
the following letter, addressed—i» no very large-hearted style— 


to himself, from Brereton :-— . 


“ Srr,—I am concerned to find Mrs. Siddons has suffered 
in the public opinion on tiy-account. I have told you before, 
and I again repeat it, that to the fricads-I have seen I have 
taken pains to exculpate ner from the least unkindness to me 
in Dublin. I acknowledge she did agree to perform at my 
benefit for a less sum than for any other performer, but her 
illness prevented it; and that she would have played for me 
after that had not the night been appointed after she had 
played three times in the same week—and that the week after 
her illness—and I am very willing you shall publish this letter, 
if you think it will be of the least service to Mrs. Siddons, to 
whom I am proud to own many obligations of friendship. 
I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 

“W. BRERETON” 
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What follows—from the General Advertiser, October 7th, is a 
specimen of the sort of thing editors printed_then :— 


“QUERE, TO MR. BRERETON 


“Did you or did Mr. Siddo“s write the letter signed 
W. Brereton? Answer this as }ou value your HONOUR; for 
much depends upon it. The public say Mr. Siddons wrote, 
and that you scratched, and then signed.—T HEATRICUS.” 


Perhaps Kemble or some other one of Mrs. Siddons’s 
champions represented to Brereton that his letter read un- 
commonly cold. By October” 5th he had been induced to 
address ‘The Printer of the Pudiic Advertiser’ in another, 
equally fishlike. “Why,” inquires ‘ Eaertes,’ censuring what 
he calls Brereton’s “unexplicit first card” and “Tast summary 
card,” “did he not gratefully step forward by a circumstantial 
letter, as he was repeatedly called upon, previously to Mrs, 
Siddons’s arrival? .. . [His] expressions seemed extorted and 
inconclusive, The tongues of slander, in broken sentences, 
discovered mercenary motives only in their explication of less 
sum, though attempted to be veiled, they said, by Mr. Brereton’s 
delicacy. Whereas the transaction was veiled only by his 
obscure brevity,” : 

Tom King, Mrs. Siddons’s loyal friend, introduced a 
tentative and unc»rstood reference to ‘living worth, in the 
prologue with which, on September 30th, he opened the Drury 
Lane season, but the Ite was ill received by a portion of the 

, audience, It must be conjectured that when Mrs. Siddons 
drove down from her newly leased house in Gower Street} to 
the theatre, for her first performance, on October sth (at ‘Half 
after Six,’ The Gamtester, Mrs. Beverley, Mrs, Siddons) she was 
apprehensive of unpleasantness. 

It came, as soon as she appeared, in the form of hisses? and 
a cry of ‘Off! Off!’ She waited; the clamour grew louder, 

2 |, the back of itis most effectually in the country, and delightfully pleasant” — 

Mrs. Siddons to Whalley. Whalley, i. 425. Iam indebted to Mr. A. RO, Stutfield, 

of the Bedford Office, for the facts that No. 14 (now 28) was the number of the 
house, and that William Siddons agreed to become assignee of the lease from 

1786 until 1814. 

? The Morning Chronicle, October 6th, said that an cighth of the-audience hissed. 
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Two or three times she tried to speak, but vainly. At length— 
T quote from her own account, in the Campbell Memoranda, of 
this ordeal of an evening— 

“A gentleman stood forth in the front of the pit, ... who 
accosted me in these words: ‘For heaven’s sake, madam, do 
not degrade yourself by in apology, for there is nothing 
necessary to be said.’ I shali always look back with gratitude 
to this gallant man’s solitary advocacy of my cause: like ‘ Abdiel, 
Saithful found; amore the faithless, Faithful only he? His 
admonition was followed by reiterated clamour, when my dear 
brother appeared, and carried me away from this scene of 
insult. The instant I quitted ic, I fainted in his arms; and, 
on my recovery, I was thankful that my persecutors had not 
the gratification of benolding this weakness. After I was 
tolerably restored to myself, 1 was induced, by the persuasions 
of my husband, my brother, and Mr. Sheridan, to present my- 
self again before that_audicnce by whom I had been so savagely 
treated, and before whom, but in consideration of my children, 
I would have never appeared again.” 

Encouraged, no doubt, by the friendlier voices that had 
been calling her back, Mrs. Siddons came on alone, advanced 
to the centre of the footlights, and, gazing into the cavern full 
of eyes that fronted her, thus addressed the house :-— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—The kind and flattering partiality 
which I have uniformly experienced in this place would*make 
the present interruption distressing to me indeed, were I in the 
slightest degree conscious of having ~tserved your censure: 
I feel no such consciousness. The stories which have been 
circulated against me are calumnies. When they shall be 
proved to be true my asperscrs will be justified; but, till then, 
my respect for the public leads me to be confident that I shall 
be protected from unmerited insult.” 

It was a dignified cenial, and its speaker's steadiness under 
fire created a revulsion of feeling, King came forward to 
entreat a few minutes for her to recover from what the Pudlic 
Advertiser termed ‘her flurry,’ and, when the curtain presently 
rose on Mrs. Beverley, the house was hushed. “Mrs. Siddons, 
on Tuesday evenings.” said the Mornine Chronicle “in a new 
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innocence, even by the peculiarity of her fortitude.” It was 
her lifelong gift to shine brightest in adversity. 

Up to October 22nd, in consequence of adverse winds 
delaying the Irish mails, Digges’s solicited testimonial was still 


to seek. It then appeared, in the Morning Chronicle, as 
follows :— 


“ Str,—I empower you to declare to the publick, that I did 
not pay Mrs. Siddons for playing for my b-nefit. I thanked the 
lady by letter for her politeness, which I um informed she has 
mislaid, I think it is but justice to inform you of this, 


“WEST DIGGES 
“To Mr. Woodfall ” 


This was even worse — certainly, more churlish — than 
Brereton’s reserved exculpations. As regarded the unkindest 
cut in each allegation as to ‘benefits forgot,’ Mrs. Siddons had, 
clearly, been slandered ; yet it was no great wonder that, in the 
face of such evidence to this as Brereton and Digges’s letters, 
the average man caught up and conserved an eidolon he could 
name stingy Siddons, the Lady. Sarah Save-All. When a 
public that lives on catchworcs gets hold of catchwords as 
well adapted to its comprehension as these, it does not readily 
drop them, and so Mrs. Sidcons, like Garrick before her, was, 
throughout her life, found guilty, by the gallery verdict, of an, 
undue love of money. The average man resents thrift in a 
class he has been brought up to. semmarise, on the financial 
side, as light come, light go. It upsets his labels. Secretly, 
he would prefer to hold the nose of every ‘bohemian, to a 
grindstone, engraved, at first, ‘open-handedness, and, later, 
‘improvidence. 

‘Laertes’ may have been a special pleader, but he talked 
sense when he asked, “If a lady, perhaps, be prudent in 
making a future provision for herself and family—a theatrical 
phenomenon indeed!—must she sacrifice that prudence at 
the shrine of the imprudence of others?” It is almost needless 
to say that those members of Mrs. Siddons’s own profession 
who were not addicted to ‘muddling away money on trades- 
men’s bills’ enthusiastically joined the hue and cry against her. 
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at Cork, in 1783, she gave two benefits for charities, in addition 
to her gratis performances at Aickin’s benefit and at Lewes’s 
own. But they could make vague, oblique accusations— 
that she ‘would as soon part with her eye teeth as with a 
guinea, that she was the one+parsimonious person at green- 
room collections for indige1t actors, that at St Martin’s 
Church, while the organ was playing out the congregation 
ona hospital Sunday, she lingered behind to evade the plate. 
Mrs, Abington’s ge erosity to all fellow-players at their 
benefits was bepraised. It might have been retorted 
that Mrs, Siddons was an actress who had no sources of 
income less honourable .than her art. In the Public 
Advertiser, for February 3rd, 1785, appeared a letter (attri- 
buted to ‘Shakespeare’ Steevens) in which Mrs. Siddons’s — 
‘rapture’ of hospitality in the J/acbeth banquet scene was 
sarcastically contrasted with her abstention from hospitality 
in Gower Street. - 

Not only journalists, but pamphletecrs also, enormously 
worked up any depreciatory gossip of the coulisses. As late 
as 1786, for example, a tract appeared, entitled Zhe Green- 
Room Mirror, with an article~the last of many on various 
players—on Mrs. Siddons, bearing, for motto, Rosalind’s 


“Who might be your mother, 
That you zzsz/?, exult, and all at once, 
Over the wretched?” etc, etc. 


after which, the mouther proceeded tc talk about “ Adversity 
metamorphosed into A ffuence, riding in the chariot of Plenty, 
hurling that identical Charity by which she was rendered an 
object of notice and independence, from the throne of pity to the 
eternal seat of despair”! 

However much we may be admirers of Mrs. Siddons, it is 
impossible to consider” that she came, in reality, altogether 
well out of either the Brereton or the Digges affair. Some- 
thing may be allowed for misunderstanding, something for 
the malicious report of the envious, yet, taken all round, the 
evidence obliges us to see that she was, at best, only kind, 
in the Digges case, on an arrive pensée. It must frankly 
be stated that she never felt any spontaneous prompting to 
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take the children’s—her children’s—bread, and cast it to 
dogs of actors, The generosity towards, brother-players in 
distress which is so winning a characteristic of the majority 
of successful players she did not possess. She had less esprit 
de corps even than the majority f wedded women. Her sense - 
of responsibility was limited to the wants of her own nestlings, 
It was in keeping that, at a much later date (1815), she refused 
to play, except ‘on her brother’s terms ’—ze. half the receipts 
and a clear benefit—for the widow and orphans of her son 
Henry, who died while Manager of the -Edinburgh Theatre. 
She was the crude mother of the animal world, and, like all 
organisms that conform to Nature’s plan— 


‘* Bounded by themselves, and anregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be”— 


she felt strong and satisfied, and lived her life untroubled 
by the prick of conscience. 

Late in 1784, or early in 1785, Lord Hardwicke introduced 
to her a book of Greck history. She was studying a new 
part (Desdemona) which allowed her little time for inde- 
pendent reading, but when Lovd Hardwicke asked her how 
she liked the book, she replied, in an unpublished letter 
among the recently acquired Hardwicke MSS in the British 
Museym— = 

“TY think the memoirs of Pericles laid the strongest hold 

“on me, this perhaps may be accounted for by my presumption 
having felt myself-in some measure in his situation having 
been the favourite of the Mob one year—and the next de- 
graded by gthem—it remains only—that I may like him be 
reinstated, when Malice is cold, and Candour takes its turn. 
*Your Lordship does me honour in desiring fo be mentioned in 
my, Memoirs if the world shou’d ever be troubled with them 
it will reflect great honour on me to say I had the suffrage 
“pf so noble a Personage.” 

*Mrs. Siddons sometimes spelt amiss, but she rarely, if 
ever, wrote shambling Lnglish. At all times, she was, if 
an increasingly procrastinating and infrequent, a fluent and 
able letter-writer, though, occasionally, her tendency towards 
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mars the impression of her which her letters would, otherwise, 
unfailingly produce. 

By one of lifes unlucky concatenations, Dublin was, 
once more, in 1802, the scene of a reported niggardliness on 
Mrs. Siddons’s part. Then, Frederic E. Jones, a man of 
property and position, who, at the time, magnificently 
managed the Theatre Royal; appears to have failed to carry 
into effect her assent—her cheerful assent, she afterwards called 
it—to his proposal that she should give her services in a per- 
formance for the bencfit of the Lying-in Hospital. Wrongful 
report charged her-with the whole fault of the omission of 
the performance, her popularity was again threatened, and, 
although the trustees of the hospital publicly contradicted the 
aspersion on her—‘Mrs, Siddons had most certainly never 
refused to act for them, and indeed had never been requested 
to do so, she thought it necessary to address to ‘that tyrant 
Jones’! an open letter, explanatory of, at all events, her 
innocence of having “been unready to assist ‘so laudable an 
institution,’ 

Mrs. Siddons took Edinburgh by storm, She first went there 
for a nine nights’ engagement, in 1784, on her way to Dublin. 
and Cork, “They treated me,” she said of the Scotch, writing, 
on June 21st, to Whalley, “most nobly,” She had cause to 
intensify the remark with each fresh visit she made. On one 
day, 2550 people applicd for the 650 scats at the disposal of 
the Management, and the Church Synod had to arrange its 
meetings to suit her performances. Siddors fever ran.so high, 
and a sense of the grotesque was so lacking, that, once, at a 
later date, ‘the Athenians’ encored her sleep-walking scene in 
Macbeth, till she was obliged to go through it again. At 
Edinburgh, in 1784, in nine nights, she cleared considerably 
over £900. She carricd home, not only gold, but silver. The 
latter took the form, in 1784, of a hot-water urn (‘an elegant 
tea-vase’), in 1788, of a ‘massive’ tea-tray, presented by 
the Faculty of Advocates, and inscribed ‘To Mrs. Siddons 
As an Acknowledgment of Respect for Eminent Virtues, 


1 Mrs, Galindo’s Ictter to Mrs. Siddons, Appendix, 48, 1809. 
2 She actually acted ten nights, in the ordinary way, an eleventh for the benefit 
of ‘the Charity Workhouse,’ and a twelfth for her own benefit. 
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and of Gratitude for Pleasure Received From Unrivalled 
Talents.’ 

Macbeth and Douglas, the two national plays, were the 
pieces that best pleased Scots audiences. At Douglas, Cale- 
‘donia clapped its hands and wings, and, once again, declared 
Home the Shakespeare, or something greater, of his country. 
Then, or earlier, Walpole might have walked in peril of his life 
had he murmured over the Border what, in his acid and lively 
way, he proclaimed at ‘T'wittenham’—tht he knew no prose 
written by Home but his poetry. In England, only Mrs, 
Siddons’s genius kept Douglas so long in the catalogue of 
acting plays.! - 

Boaden discovered that it was the civilising influence of 
the University that caused Mrs, Siddons to be so much admired 
in Edinburgh—the neighbourhood of learning is always 
friendly to taste.” Very likely, he was right. She was 
welcomed into Edinburgh’s best society. On her first visit, she 
made the acquaintance of Hume, Blair, IZome, Mackenzie, and 
Beattie. On later occasions, she met Henry Erskine, and was 
the guest of the Great Unknown. 

When she began to act before a Scots audience she was 
chagrined by its impassivity. “Stupid people, stupid people!” 
she involuntarily murmured. on the stage. Afterwards, she 
used to amuse London friends by describing how, at last, as 
Belvidera, she nerved herself for one tremendous effort, as who 
should say, Logs, if you cannot rise to that, I despair of youl 
At the conclusion of the passage, and as she paused, exhausted, 
for breath, the-comfortless silence- was thawed by a voice 
saying, “That’s no bad!” which opened the floodgates of 
laughter, and of Joud and long applause. After this, Edinburgh 
audiences wallowed in responsiveness. Tears and groans rent 
the theatre, and gentlemen, as well as ladies, fell into fits. To 
the actress, these physical tributes were—in her top-window 
language—the ‘public marks’ of the ‘gratifying suffrages’ of 
her ‘northern friends.’ 


1 No better criticism of Doug/as exists than is to he found in a letter, in Mr. J. 
H. Leigh’s Collection, from Garrick to Lord Bute, July roth, 1756, included in Some 
Unpublished Letters of David Garrick, Udited by George Pierce Baker, Boston, 


1907. 
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With her first Edinburgh Manager, John Jackson, Mrs. 
Siddons’s relations were less rosy. Her acting brought in big 
receipts, but so mucl of the stream poured solely into her pocket 
that, at the end of the engagement, Jackson, who was lessee as 
well as Manager, found he had made a bad speculation. After 
he had agreed to the star’s original terms, ‘a leading person in 
the Parliament House’ started a £200 subscription, as to the 
destination of which Manager and actress disagreed, and, 
though Mr, and Mrs. Siddons insisted on an arrangement more 
favourable to themselves than the first proposed, on account of * 
this assistance to the Manager, eventually the £200 subscription 
found its way into the Siddons.bank balance, as a separate 
item. 

In 1788, Mrs, Siddons again brought Jackson ill luck, 
though, this time, the fault lay solely with some turbulent limbs 
of the law who would not suffer the parts of Jaffier and Pierre, in 
Venice Preserved, to be cast according to Jackson’s managerial 
judgment.!. By 17¢0, Jackson was involved in difficulties, 
‘connected with his great expense in the engagement of the 
principal London performers, From 1791 to 1800, Stephen 
Kemble leased the Theatre Royal. A good deal later, we shall 
find Mrs. Siddons acting there under the Management of her 
son, Henry, who became lessee in 1809, partly in consequence 
of his marriage with the actor-dramatist, Charles Murray’s, 
daughter. Sir Walter Scott had been anxious to see Henry 
Siddons lessee and Manager. He knew the family interest 
would bring his friend, Kemble, as well cs Kemble’s diviner 
sister, oftener to Scotland. He purcnased a share in the 
concern, and became one of the acting trustees for the general 
body of proprietors. 

Mrs, Siddons was an indefatigable tourer. In August, 1795, 
she told Whalley she had travelled, on tour, that summer, 
nearly nine hundred miles. It was mentioned as a great feat 
that, in 1784, she acted in London, Bath, and Reading, within 
four days, and, in estimating her rarely remitted labours, the 
fatigue and discomforts of moving from place to place by stage 
coach are an element not to be overlooked. 

1 “Mrs. Siddons’s performances were suspended for a whole week.”—Genest, 
vil, 129. 
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“Here I am,” she writes, in May, 1796, “ sitting close in 
a little dark room, in a little wretched inn, in a little poking 
village called Newport Pagnell. I am on m> way to Manchester, 
where I am to act for a fortnight; from whence I am to be 
whirled to Liverpool, there to do the same. From thence I 
skim away to York and Leeds,” 

Unbeautiful Leeds she called, by the way, the dirtiest, 
most disagreeable town ‘in His Majesty’s dominions, God 
bless him. Most years she played two or three weeks’ 
engagement round Wilkinson’s Yorkshire circuit. She told 
Whalley that, six months before she rcached York, all the 
boxes were taken. Wilkinson gave her the highest stage 
character :— 

“She never heeds trouble—if truly indisposed, and possible 
to rise from her bed, she is certain in her duty to the public. 
She has not known until she arrived at York, what play she 
was first to appear in, or what characters she was to act during 
a course of six plays. If a dress has nct arrived in time by 
the carriers, she sometimes has asked what was to play such 
a night; never saying such a play will do better than another, 
or such a part would be too fatigr‘ng.” 

She played at Plymouth, Excter, Bath, Birmingham; at 
Liverpool, at Manchester, at Glasgow, at Belfast! Wide 
was her parish, and houses far asunder, but, everywhere, was 
Tom Tidler’s greund, and, at home, there were five or six 
mouths looking up to be fed. Mrs. Siddons could make as 
much in. two months on tour cs “in’ the entire winter (not 
counting her benefits) in London. ~ 

It was impossible that the star should always find herself 
well supported in country theatres, A propos, her daughter, 
Sally, zt. 23, wrote, on one occasion, from Cheltenham, to 
Sally Bird, regarding ‘Callista,” “It destroys all my fine feel- 
ings when I see my Mother sigh and lament herself for the 
sake of such wretched creatures.”® Another provincial trial 
Mrs, Siddons could not easily away with was the less 
cultivated, ze, the less rapturous and prolonged applause. In 


‘In John Halifax, Genileman, we see her, in her sedan, on her way to the theatre, 
in ‘Coffee-house Yard, Coltham,’ 
9 An Artist's Love Story, 50. 
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‘ 
her own words, “A cold respectfulness chills and deadens an 
actress, and throws jer back upon herself, whereas the warmth 
of approbation confirms her in the character, and she kindles 
with the enthusiasm she feels around.” Could the whole 
situation of the player be more intelligibly put? 


Ix 
HER INTERPRETATION OF SHAKESPEARE 


URING the theatrical season of 1782-83, Mrs. Siddons 
essayed no Shakespeafean part. Why she was allowed 
to remain even so long out of the central current in 

the dramatic channel we have no means of knowing. The 
European Magazine for October, 1783, rashly suggested that her 
abstention was due to ‘reasons which she either did not per- 
ceive, or would not dare to own,’ 

In fixing on her first Shakespearean character — im- 
personated, November 3rd, 1783, the opening night of her 
second season—she made a singular choice, which it would 
be hard to believe was not be: own. Instead of plunging 
into the rich Italian love-making of Juliet, or identifying 
herself with Cordelia—with vyhom she would have been more 
in sympathy than with Juliet—she elected to become the 
heroine of the dark and painful comedy of Measuve for 
Measure. 4 este 

Shakespeare’s [sabcila is one of the very few women in 
drama who represent principle, rot passion. Measure for 
Measure is a problem play. The problem is whether a sister 
will purchase her brother’s life with her own dishonour, For 
a similar problem, with a dissimilar solution, Maeterlinck’s 
Monna Vanna ought to be read side by side with Ageasure for 
Measure. 7 

Isabella’s grandly imaginative diction could not, in the 
flesh, have been Mrs, Siddons’s, but, as regarded the rest of 
the character—the fierce chastity, the inexistence of one 
moment’s hesitancy on the score that it is not her own life, but 
some one else’s, she is sacrificing to her cloistral whiteness, the 
alacrity with which she accepts the repulsive substitution of 

114 s 
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Mariana—Mrs. Siddons was the actress of all time best fitted . 
to impersonate such g temperament. 

No very direct criticism of her acting of Isabella is forth- 
coming. Boaden and Campbell both gave a general eulogium ; 
the European Magazine spoke—on principle—slightingly of 
the performance; it seems clear that not even Mrs, Siddons, 
standing before the house in her serious beauty, first to plead” 
for her brother, then to.disown him, could make the rigidity of 
the part acceptable. ‘hough it is true she acted it seven times 
in her final season, her Shakespeare’s Isabella never attained 
the popularity of her Southerne’s Isabella. 

She was too intellectual an actress to be content to remain 
any longer outside the circle of those Campbell calls ‘the 
great females of Shakespeare.’ On December loth, 1783, she 
appeared in the brief, but magnificent, part of Constance, in 
King John, 

It is impossible to believe that, even in the case of the 
finest players, profound cmotion, profoundly imagined, can 
spring out complete and full at a first performance, To’ the 
merely literary student, so great a character as Constance is 
enigmatic, by reason of its simpticity, and the self-consistency 
of it only rounds into view after repeated reading. The very 
fact that the part is traditionally remembered as one of Mrs. 
Siddons’s highest achievements, while its original production 
was, in many quarters, adversely criticised, points to an im- 
personation that gained in raaturity, force, and volume as time 
went on. The genesis of a_great impersonation is as baffling 
to trace as the genesis of any other work of art, but, at least, 
we may be sure that no great impersonation sets solid at the 
first representation. Kemble expressively termed his early 
Wolsey ‘raw,’ and Mrs. Siddons ‘used to pride herself? says 
Campbell, on having improved in all her great characters. She 
told Mrs. Jameson that she had played Lady Macbeth during 
thirty years, and scarcely once, without carefully reading over 
her part, and, generally, the whole play, in the morning; and 
that she never read over the play without finding something 
new in it; “something,” she said, “which had not struck me 
so much as it ought to have struck me.” The player’s ac- 
cumulating experience of life is bound to ripen each one of 
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his, or her, interpretatioris of it. No sincere actor ever ‘put a 
part to bed! : oe 

The character of Constance deeply interested, and, at the 
same time, perplexed the thoughtful actress. She felt the 
difficulty of maintaining its cumulative wrath and desperation, 
in view of the calamities that cause these feelings being always 
developed when Constance is off the stage. . 


“Gone to be married! gone to swO.r a peace!” 


and “ 
“No, I defy all counsel, all redress ~ 


4re two as difficult entrances as are to be found in drama, As 
4 means towards stimulating herself into Constance’s continuously 
accelerated exasperation, Mrs. Siddons hit on a childlike device. 
She descritfed it in those remarks on the character of Constance 
(they are rather—as was natural—memoranda on her acting of 
the part) which she gave Campbell for inclusion in his biography 
of her :— 

“The quality of abstraction has always appeared to me so 
necessary in the art of acting, that . . . I wish my opinion were 
of sufficient weight to impress the importance of this power 
on the minds of all candidates for dramatic fame... , When- 
ever I was called upon to personate the character of Constance, 
I never, from the: beginning of the play to the end of my part 
in it, once suffered my dressing-room door to be closed, in 
order that my attention might -be- constantly fixed on those 
distressing events-which, by this means, I could plainly hear 
going on upon the stage, the terrible effects of which progress 
were to be represented by me. Moreover, I never omitted 
to place myself, with Arthur in my hand, to hear the march, 
when, upon the reconciliation of England and France, they 
enter the gates of Angiers to ratify the contract of, marriage 
between the Dauphin and the Lad> Blanche; because the 
sickening sounds of that march would usually cause the bitter 
tears of rage, disappointment, betrayed confidence, baffled 
ambition, and, above all, the agonizing feelings of maternal 
affection to gush into my eyes. In short, the spirit of the whole 
drama took possession of my mind and frame, by my attention 

"being incessantly riveted to the passing scenes.” 
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Though there was more in Mrs. Siddons’s Constance than 
came of leaving a -lressing-room door open, it is, interesting 
to be let into the technical ‘secret’ of an artistic triumph. As 
we might know from the above extract, Mrs. Giddons was 
completely in accord with Sir Henry Irving as to the value 
of the process he called passing a character through the actor’s 
own mind. She, in her more dictionary English, said, still 
writing of the part of Constance, the same thing :— 

“If it ever were, or ever shall be, pourtrayed with its 
appropriate and solemn energy, it must be then, and then only, 
when the ‘power I have so much insisted on [ée. of ‘ abstraction ’] 
co-operating also with a high degree of enthusiasm, shall have’ 
transfused thé mind of the actress into the person and situation 
of the august and afflicted Constance.” 

Mrs, Siddons’s playing of Constance was the highest thing 
she had yet grasped. Her mere bearing in the part was 
a piece of genius. Campbell, who could always speak well 
regarding anything he had actually seen, said of her Constance’s 
‘vicissitudes of gesture’ that they made you imagine her body 
thought. In other words, every muscle and nerve of her acted. 
At all times, she had that ‘andar celeste’-—Romola Melema’s 
way, that (as Northcote said of the walk of Italian women in 
general) ‘affects you like seeing a whole procession.’ We can 
fancy the eloquence of motion with which as untameable 
Constance, she came down the ensemble between the recreant 
princes. We can fancy, tco, the regal gesture with which, in 
the third act, she took the carth, as her niece, Fanny Kemble, 
says, ‘not for a shelter, not for a grave, or for a resting-place, 
but for a throne.’ 

In her last scene, the anguish she threw into Consfance’s 
speeches about her ‘pretty Arthur)? her ‘gracious creature,’ 


waxing, iu captivity, 
- as hollow as a ghost, 
As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit,’ 


made a high-water mark in Shakespearean expression. These 
speeches, uttered by her, came less as the cries of a robbed 
lioness than as the agony of an imaginative woman, convinced, 
without certain knowledge, of her tender child’s suffering death, 
The strong motherliness in Mrs. Siddons’s nature helped td”-+ 
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make her Constance so real and great. Her acting, said 
Boaden, always seemed to need ‘the inspiration of some duty,’ 
and if for ‘duty’ we substitute ‘ family affection,’ the comment 
becomes all the more just. Broadly speaking, Mrs. Siddons 
was best in parts that were most like herself, 

Could the truth be ascertained, the key to the success of any 
actor in a special character would, in all probability, be found 
in certain complexional resemblances, independent of genius, 
between the two, which enable a ready and perfect identification 
to take place. Not that the man whoa plays a villain is 
a villain, but, deep in ‘the buried temple,’ an actor must possess 
: some natural adaptability to certain réles, and not to others, 

Scott could only imagine Lady Macbeth ‘with the form and 
features of Siddons,’ and, even to the present day, what seen 
Bady Macbeth stands as vividly before the mind as the Siddons 
of tradition, laving her hands, in what Hazlitt ambiguously 
termed ‘the night scene’? She first played the part in London 
on February 2nd, 1785, her benefit night. She was thirty—in 
the plenitude of her saliency and power. Yet, none the less, 
this was a supreme test, and some of the finest brains in 
England—Burke, Gibbon, Reynolds, Fox, and Windham—were 
present to estimate the performance. 

It proved to be something to which the word ‘ performance’ 
seems entirely inadequate. It was transfiguration, transub- 
stantiation. The part appeared made for her by the same instinct 
which, in ancient times, combined poet and prophet in one. 

The detractors who had persisted that she was only equal 
to Rowe’s, Voltaire’s, and Cumberland’s showy shadows were 
put to silence, Reynolds’s golden idea of identifying her with 
Melpomene was confirmed by all classes of the public. In this 
crucial essay, she definitively showed that her true field lay 
among the high actions and passions which make great drama 
a discipline in ethics, as 

We have followed her own account of the infiltration of the 
part into her imagination} and, through Campbell, she be- 
queathed to the public a written summary of her reflections 
on Lady Macbeth’s personality, reflections which, though not 
particularly subtle, and histrionic, in point of view, rather than 
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critical, are extremely interesting, coming whence they do. It, 
would not have been easy for Johnson to say of her what he 
said of Garrick—that he very much doubted if he ever examined 
one of Shakespeare’s plays from the first scene to the last. 

Lady Macbeth has been only less patient than Hamlet of 
divers interpretations. Mrs. Siddons imagined her a fragile 
blonde, and would have applied to her the lines she was fond 
of quoting from Marmion— : 

“Tt was a fearful sight to see 
Such high resolve and constancy, 
In form so soft and fair.” 

Two further new suggestions occur in Mrs. Siddons’s 
remarks. She held that Lady Macbeth forecast and intended 
the murder of Banquo and his son as early as Macbeth’ himself, 
for the simple reason that when, as his first hint of it to her, 
Macbeth says— 

“Thou know’st, that Banquo, and his Fleance lives,” 
her reply is 
‘But in them nature's copy’s not cterne.” 

Conformably to this, M~s, Siddons believed that, at the 
banquet, Lady Macbeth, equally with her husband, saw 
Banquo’s ghost, though with a -cheming woman’s self-control 
and a wife’s nobler protectiveness of her husband’s credit, 
she smothered, and denied, the fact. iy 

In acting the part, the first great original touch Mrs. 
Siddons gave was her suspension of voice in “they made 
themselves—air,” the serond, her amaziig- burst of energy 
over “shalt be,” in 

“Glamis thou art, and Cawdor—and shalt be 
What thou art promis’d” 
—an epitome of the play. 

She became still more decisive and terrible in the succeeding 

scenes, each of which she made culminate in a line— 


“© never 
Shall sun that morrow sec!” 


**Give ME the daggers.” 
‘*My hands are of your colour.” 


Her words were not mere words, but tremendous suggestions. 
- 
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To Mrs, Jameson we owe the record of how, in Act 1 7, 
Mrs. Siddons adopted, successively, three different intonations 
in giving the words, “We fail.” At first, it was a quick, 
contemptuous fnterrogation—“ We fail?” Afterwards, with 
the note of exclamation, and an accent of indignant astonish- 
ment, she laid the principal emphasis on we—* We fail!” 
Lastly, she fixed on what, says Mrs. Jameson, ; 

“I am convinced is the true reading—‘ We fail, with the 
simple period, modulating her voice to a deep, low, resolute 
tone, which settled the issue at once, as though she said, ‘If 
we fail, why, then we fail, and all is over’. . . The effect was 
sublime.” . 

At the solemn supper, where Mrs, Pritchard’s acting was 
specially remembered, Mrs. Siddons was transcendent, whether 
in the derision by which she laboured to make Macbeth play 
the host, or in her royal courtesy in soothing, and, finally, 
dismissing the guests, The added burden of acting exacted 
by the responsibility of her theory, that Lady Macbeth, too, 
saw the spectre, must have demanded the utmost imagination 
and judgment. It is worth knowing that when, after retirement, 
Mrs. Siddons used to read the. flay in public, the speeches 
she made most striking were those of Macbeth? 

A part of Professor George Joseph Bell’s remarkable notes 
(dated 1809, extracted from ‘three volumes, lettered “ Siddons,”’ 
and originally printed by permission of his son, Mr. John 
Bell, of the Calcutta Bar) on Mrs. Siddons’s playing, in 
Edinburgh, of Lady -Macbeth and other Shakespearean 
characters have tome down to us, “in two articles included 
in the posthumous Payers, Literary, Scientific, ete, by Professor 
H. C. Fleeming Jenkin; and, by Mrs. Fleeming Jenkin’s 
kindness, I am permitted to quote from them here. Professor 
Bell's are not alone the notes of a rarely keen spectator, but, 


1In 1794, Kemble, on the authority of Robert Lloyd’s’ The Actor, banished the 
visible form of Banquo’s ghost, but reinstated it on a general protest, and the ghost 
remained, till Irving unseated it. For an able discussion of Banquo’s ghost, see 
Les Théatres Anglais, par Georges Bourdon. ’ 

* Diaries of a Lady of Quality (Miss Wynn), edited by Abraham Hayward 
(2nd ed.), 104. 1864, 

* Reprinted by permission of the Editors of the Méneteenth Century and 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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as their editer remarked, ‘written apparently on the spot, 
and during the red-hot glow of appreciation.’ His method 
of record was to annotate, with compressed observations, a 
printed copy of the play. Dealing with Macbeth, his intro- 
ductory sentence, “Of Lady Macbeth there is not a great 
deal in this play, but the wonderful genius of Mrs. Siddons 
makes it the whole,” is a chapter in itself. In the banquet 
scene, at the dispersion of the guests, Professor Bell noted 
that she “Descends in great eagerness; voice almost choked 
with anxiety to prevent their questioning ; alarm, hurry, rapid 
and convulsive as if afraid Macbeth should tell of the murder 
of Duncan.” In support of his initial avouchment that a great 
player adds very much even to Shakespeare, Mr. Bell noted 
how the flagging of Lady Macbeth’s spirit, ‘the melancholy 
and dismal blank beginning to stcal’ upon her were more 
the creation of Mrs. Siddons than of Shakespeare. These 
manifestations commenced after the dismissal of the guests 
in her two lines, 


“ Almost at odds with morning, which is which,” 


which she made ‘ Very sorrowit.. Quite exhausted,’ and 


“You lack the season of aJ* natures, sleep,” 


which she made ‘feeble now, and as if preparing for her last 
sickness and final doom.’ 

Naturally, and as we learn from all revorters, Mrs. Siddons 
reserved the profoundest impression of “ll for the sleep-walking 
scene. She has described her preparatory concentration, and 
how, when she sat in her Drury Lane dressing-room, striving 
to abstract herself from trivial surroundings, ‘Sheridan came 
knocking, and would not be refused, because he wanted to 
tell her she would spoil everything if she insisted on setting 
down the candlestick, an action contrary to tradition and the 
custom of the deceased Mrs. Pritchard. But ‘A das la 
tradition!’ was as much the rule of Mrs. Siddons as of the 
other Madame Sarah, and so the candlestick was set down 
that she might the better (to use her own words) ‘act over 
again the accumulated horrors of her whole conduct, and the 
house was enraptured, and Sheridan converted. We know, 
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too, from her Memeranda, how she carried with her ‘from the 
stage so overmastering an. impression from her great scene 
that, to the astonishment of her dresser, she stood, unconsciously, 
before the glass, wringing her hands, and repeating 


“*Here’s the smell of the blood still.” 


And what an imaginative miracle she must have made 
of that gcene in which the once predominant queen is beheld 
wandering, through galleries of hallucinations, doomed, like 
her husband, to sleep no more! Mrs. Siddons’s horror-struck 
eyes, her ‘almost shroud-like clothing, her groaning whispers, 
her uncanny immobility, even in gesticulating and walking 
about, made the audience shudder. “Never moved, sir, never 
moved,” said Stephen Kemble, at the Garrick Club, when 
asked what had been his sistcr’s special ‘note’ in the scene. 
And yet there was a frightful energy in her way ef rubbing 
at the damnéd spot, and it was to obtain this effect she set 

, down the taper. Apparently, to judge from the following 
comments by the Rev. E. Mangin, she again took up the 
candle before her exit. He writes in Piossiana that he and 
Mrs. Piozzi : 

“once conversed much on the subject of the manner in which 
Mrs, Siddons sought for the taper ... when Mrs, P, seemed to 
think her right ; which, I confess, 1 did not. The great actress 
used, as it were, to fec/ for the light; that is, while stalking 
backwards, and keeping her eyes glaring on the house: whereas, 
T have somewhere read, <r heard, that the somnambulist appears 
to look steadily at the object in contémplation, and, in fact, sees 
it distinctly. It never was my chance to encounter any one 
walking in sleep ... but an ingenious friend of mine, and 
-intimate with Mrs, Siddons, told me that-ske once did witness 
the fact; and if so, in all likelihood took her lesson for the 
splendid scene in question from nature” 

In the sleep-walking scenc, Professor Bell noted, she entered 
suddenly, He would have liked her to enter less suddenly. 
“A slower and more interrupted step more natural.’ “She 
advanced rapidly to the table, sets down the light and rubs her 
hand, making the action of lifting up water in one hand at 
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intervals.” Against her final ‘Oh, oh, oh!’ “this,” he notes, 
“not a sigh. A convulsive shudder—very horrible. A tone of 
imbecility audible in the sigh.” 

John Wilson, in the character of the Ettrick Shepherd, gives 
the best collective impression of Mrs. Siddons in this greatest 
scene :— 

“< Onwards she used to come . . . her gran’ high straicht- 
nosed face, whiter than ashes . . . no Sarah Siddons—but just 
Leddy Macbeth hersel—though through that melancholy 
masquerade o’ passion, the spectator aye had a confused 


glimmerin’ apprehension o’ the great actress. ... But, Lord 
safe us! that hollow, broken-hearted voice, “Out, damned 
spot.” ... It was a dreadfu’ homily yon, sirs; and wha that - 


saw’t would ever ask whether tragedy or the stage was moral, 
purging the soul, as she did, wi’ pity and wi’ terror?’” 

Mrs, Siddons died on June 8th, 1831, and, next day, Fanny ~ 
Kemble decided to play Lady Macbeth at Covent Garden— 
“ the Lady Macbeth will never be seen again.” 

Mrs. Siddons first played Desdemona on March 8th, 1785. 
It was the next part she undertook after her conquest of Lady 
Macbeth, and her plasticity—vwithin the limits of tragedy—is- 
symbolised by the observation sgme one made that, as ‘the 
gentle lady married to the Moor,’ she appeared less tall than in 
her previous incarnation. She was a deeply affecting, even a 

. winning Desdemona, and, as a proof that she was not always 
on the high horse, it is worth noting that more than one critic 
dwelt on her ‘ familiar persuasiveness’ ‘a the earlier scenes, just 
as, in Romeo and Juliet, Boaden admired her “artlessness’ with 
Lady Capulet and the Nurse, Campbell writes :-— 

* 7 never wondered at her in any character so much aS in 


'. Desdemona, .. . The first time I saw the great actress represent ~ 


Desdemona was at Edinburgh, when I was a very young man. 
I\had gone into the theatre without a play-bill. 1 knew not 
’ that she was in the place. I had never scen her before since I 
was a child of eight years old; and, though I ought to have 
recognised her from that circumstance, and from her picture, 
yet I was for sometime not aware that I was looking at the 
tragic Queen. But her exquisite gracefuiness, and the emotions * 
and plaudits of the house, ere long conics me that she must 
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be some very great actress,—only the notion I had preconceived 
of her pride and majesty made me think that ‘shés Soft, sweet 
creature, could not be the Siddons-” 

Mrs. Siddons was well satisfied with her effect in the part. 
“You have no idea how the innocence and playful simplicity of 
Desdemona have laid hold on the hearts of the people,” she 
wrote to the Whalleys. “I am very much flattered by this, as 
nobody ever has done anything with that character before.” 

‘D. L, April 30 [1785] For bt. of Mrs, Siddons, As You 
Like It’? In the earlier provincial period, Rosalind had been a 
favourite character of Mrs. Siddons’s, but it did nothing for her 
now established fame; she blundered, indeed, in undertaking it. 
With the consciousness of great power and practice, performers 
in every art are too often led to think everything possible to 
their efforts. Rosalind’s whimsical and pensive raillery is what 
Boaden calls sober comedy, and contains no touch of the farcical’ 
for which Mrs, Siddons would have been totally unfitted, that 
being ‘not her nature, but Rosalind’s essential airiness, the 
wohigeboren comedy clement, was almost equally outside Mrs, 
Siddons's compass. Colman called her, in comedy, a frisking 
Gog, and the better-bred Charlzs Young, speaking particularly 
of her Rosalind, said— . 

“it wanted neither playfulness nor feminine softness ; but it 
was totally without archness, not because she did not properly 
conceive it—but how could such a countenance be arch?” 

Even so devout. an admirer as the Rt. Hon. William 
Windham was relatively lukewarm as to Rosalind. On June 
7th, 1786, he enteyed in his Diary—* Mrs. Siddons did ‘ Rosalind’ 
much better than the first time, but ... there is a want of 
hilarity in it; it is just, but not easy. The highest praise that 
can be given to her comedy is, that it is the perfection of art; 
but her tragedy is the perfection of nature.” 2 

In ‘assuming the male habit, as Rosalind, she was too 
prudish for anything. Her beautiful stage figure was disguised 
by ‘an ambiguous vestment that seemed neither male nor 
female,’ and some one observed that she walked about as little 


1 Genest. 
? Cf. Fanny Bumey on Mrs. Siddons’s Rosalind, Diary of Madame D’Arblay, 


iv. 309, 1904-05. : 
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as possible. With reference to a later ‘page’s’ dress, she wrote 
characteristically to-William Hamilton, as follows :— ‘i 

“Mrs, Siddons would be extremely obliged to Mr. Hamilton, 
if he would be so good as to make her a slight sketch for a 
boy’s dress, to conceal the person as much as possible.” 

The newspapers ridiculed the Rosalind ‘vestment,’ and 
fairly, for she played the part from choice, and it was her duty 
to dress it naturally. On all occasions, she was ultra-nice as to 
‘the limits’ (to quote .’uxch’s Frenchman) ‘of her propriety.’ 

Though J have come upon no written notice of the part, I 
have seen a small print of “‘ Mrs. Siddons in Princess Katherine’ 
King Henry V. Act v. Scene 2. ‘Is it possible dat I should 
love the Enemy of France?’ Burney del Thornthwaite Sculp. 
Printed for J. Bell. British Library, Strand, London, Dec. 6th 
1785.” In many an outrageously bad portrait, engraved 
for the Lady's Magazine, the European Magazine, etc. Mrs. 
Siddons, in one or another well-known tragedy part, is recog- 
nisable alone by the ultra-long nose assigned her. 

She first played Portia, after 1782, in London, at John 
Kemble’s benefit, Drury Lane, April 6th, 1786. In 1788, she 
named Portia to Walpole (witn whom she was then beginning 
to be on visiting terms) as the stock part in which she most 
wished him to sec her. Perhaps she wished to wipe out ancient 
records of her failure in The Merchant of V>nice, perhaps she 
judged that her interlocutor had a comedy taste. But Horace, 
who did not care for the play, and was clea* that Mrs. Siddons’s 
warmest devotees did ‘not hold her avove-a_demigoddess in 
comedy,’ expressed a stronger desire to see her as Athenais, 
in Nathaniel Lee’s Zheodosius, “Her scorn,’ he said, “is 
admirable.” ions 

It is worth contrasting the view universally taken of her 
unfitness for The Merchant of Venice, in her immaturity, in 
1775, with what Shelley’s second father-in-law had to say 
about her acting, in her prime, of the scenes in the play we 
should least associate with Siddons genius. Naturally, to 
worship the risen sun is easier than to discern streaks of dawn. 
Of the way in which, in Act v., she chaffed Bassanio as to 
the miccine rine (Codwin wrote —_ 
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a woman of her general majesty condescend for once to become 
sportive. There was a marvellous grace in her mode of doing 
this; and her demure and queen-like smile, when, appearing 
to be most in earnest, she was really most in jest, gave her a 
loveliness, that it would be in vain for me to endeavour to find 
words to express,” 

Though she never played Beatrice, in Much Ado about 
Nothing, in London, she had played the part, in 1779, in 
Bath, and, in August, 1795, Miss Sewaia wrote to Whalley, 
after seeing her go through some of her Shakespearean parts 
in Birmingham, “O, Mr. Whalley, what an enchanting Beatrice 
she is!” 

As Ophelia (May 15th, 1786), which Mrs. Siddons performed 
once only, there could be no danger of her knowing only her 
own ‘lengths ’—as was said of Mrs. Pritchard’s Lady Macbeth, 
for, as we have seen, she had long ago performed the tragedy’s 
title-rdle, never re-acted by her in London. She, also, sometimes 
played—not, in London, till April 29th, 1796—its premier 
female part, the Queen. We read, and can believe, that as 
piteous Ophelia she was no mere dishevelled ballad-singer, but 
made the utmost of the char-cier, and gave peculiar tragic 
power to the ‘rue for you’ addressed to Queen Gertrude. 
Earlier in the scene, her look and gesture so electrified the 
Queen, when she-seized her arm, that the startled lady, Mrs. 
Hopkins, old stager though she was, forgot her words. Players, 
as we saw in the case of Holman and the elder Macready, 
remain, in spite of inurefaent, impressible creatures. 

Ophelia being a short part, Mrs. Siddons reappeared before 
her supporters on the same evening as the Lady, in Dalton and 
Colman’s arrangement of Comus. Crabb Robinson found that 
‘she spoke in too tragic a tone for the situation and character, 
It was the only time in his life he saw her without pleasure. 
Even she could make of a part so undramatic nothing more 
than a recitation, so far comparable to Collins’s Ode on the 
Passions, which she gave after King Henry the Eighth, on 
March 26th, 1792, and Robert Merry’s Britannia’s Ode, which 
she several times recited, on George 1's restoration to sanity 
in 1789, dressed as Britannia, and seating herself, at the close, 
in the attitude of ‘La Belle Stuart’ on the penny. _ 
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Turning to Boaden for his notice of Imogen, first essayed by 
Mrs. Siddons for her earlier benefit in 1787 (January 29th), 
we find him heavily rapturous. It is doubtful, all the same, 
whether she made the part sazséssant. Imogen is handicapped 
by her story, for, without venturing so far as to term Cymbeline 
—but for Imogen—one of Shakespeare’s failures, it may be 
permitted to call to mind that Matthew Arnold styled it (in 
conversation) ‘an odd, broken-backed sort of a thing,’ 

It might have beeri « xpected that Shakespeare’s great filial 
part, Cordelia, a character more hallowed, and more human, 
than Isabella, would have appealed both to Mrs. Siddons’s 
taste and genius, Campbell, however, relates that she spoke 
of it to him as ‘a secondary part, and said she should not 
have played it but for strengthening her brother’s Lear. It is 
to be feared that even Mrs, Siddons estimated a part largely 
by the number of its entrances. I can find no adequate notices 
of her Cordelia. She first played it for her benefit of 
January 21st, 1788. The part had never been popular with 
eigteenth-century people. They held it ‘a character of no 
great power.’ Mrs, Siddons’s Cordelia, it should be remem- 
bered, was the degencrate princ¢s» of Nahum Tate (of Messrs, 
Tate and Brady, Dry Psalters). 

Descending to a lower platform, Mrs. Siddons acted, at 
Kemble’s benefit, on March 13th, 1788, Katharine, in Garrick’s 
condensation of The Taming of the Shrew, but she made little 
impression as the too easily subdued termagant. Of what 
great impression is the part, indeed, capable? iv 

For her own benefit, May 5th, 1788, A// for Love, Dryden’s 
noble imitation of Antony and Cleopatra, was revived, with 
Mrs, Siddons as the heroine Byron calls ‘coquettish to the last, 
as well with the asp as with Antony,’ Once or twice, Kemble 
asked her to play Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, but, for what 
Genest thought ‘a very foolish reason, she always declined. 
Her reason was, at least, a characteristic one, viz., that 
she should hate herself if she should play the part as it ought 
to be played. 

When Johnson, in his historic interview with her, asked 
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in Henry the Eighth the most natural,’ and the Sage coincided. 
With her assumption of Shakespeare’s lagt-written female part, 
on November 25th, 1788, we first féel conseious of. her increas+ 
ing suitability for forceful and ia Sears in contradistinction 
to tehder and dependent, characters, Physical, as well as 
‘Mental, maturity is becoming, indeed, necessary to Queen 
Katharine, who was nearly fifty, as much as te Volumnia,’ the 
friother of a man. Yet, taking Mrs, Siddons’s Shakespearean 
parts chronologically, it will be obse.ved that she played 
these two before her first appearance, in London, as Juliet. 
' Her-embodiment of Queen Katharine was no less superb 
than her moral rendering of the character. Much of her awe 
and majesty, something of her fire, are preserved in George 
Henry Harlow’s velvety piece of painting, The Court for the 
trial of Queen Katharine, and Genest says that a person who 
had never seen Mrs, Siddons would form, from this portrait, 
a better idea of her figure, face, and manner than from any 
description, 
' Wea may compare with what Campbell and every other 
competent reporter had to say of the enlightenment she shed 
on Shakespeare Erskine’s expirio crede pronouncement that her 
Speeches were a school for orators. In Act 1. of King Henry 
the Eighth, where the examination of Buckingham’s surveyor 
takes place, nothing finer was ever seen on the stage than her 
judge-like solemnity when she interrupted Wolsey’s instrument 
in his schooled charge against Buckingham. 

i **Take good heed 


Yon charge not in your spleen a noble person, 
And spoil your nobler soul! I say, take heed ”—— 


Since the Portia of her immaturity, she had never had 
such an opportunity for what our forefathers called level 
declamation as in Katharine’s Trial, Here she originated a 
magnificent piece of business in distinguishing, by her gesture, 
pause, and emphasis, between Campeius and Wolsey— 


Campeius.—“ T's fit . . . their arguments 
Be now produc’d and heard. 
Q. Kath,— Lord cardinal,— 


To you I speak. 
Wel, Your pleasure, madam?” 


Lord cardinal, 
To YOU T speak 
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When the legate rises, noted Professor Bell— 

“.,. she turns from him impatiently; then makes a sweet 
bow of apology, but dignified. Then to Wolsey, turned and 
looking from him, with her hand pointing back to him, in a 
voice of thunder, ‘to you I speak. ‘This too loud perhaps; 
you must recollect her insulted dignity and impatience of 
spirit before fully sympathising with it.” 

The scene where the two churchmen find the Queen 
among her ladies g.™8 scope for all Mrs, Siddons’s intel- 
lectuality in acting. Out of her realisation of the just- 
minded, long-enduring Queen’s penctration in seeing the 
snare the Cardinals had laid, she reconstructed one of the 
most bracing of Shakespeare’s scenes, in all its poignancy. 

The following description, quoted by Campbell, of 
Katharine’s death-scene is from the pen of James Ballantyne. 
We find from it that, here, again, Mrs. Siddons became the 
uncompromising realist she was wont to be in scenes of 
gradual death :— 

“... Through her feeble frame and the death-stricken ex- 
pression of her features, she displayed that morbid fretfulness of 
look, that restless desire of chynging place and position, which 
frequently attends death, She sought relief from the irrita- 
bility of illness by often shifting ther situation in her chair; 
having the pillows against which she was, propped every 
now and then removed and re-adjusted; bending forward 
and sustaining herself, while speaking, by the pressure of 
her hands upon her knees 7 and playings amongst her drapery 
with restless and uneasy fingers,”! 

Another character in which Mrs. Siddons collaborated 
with Shakespeare was Volumnia in Cordolanus. She first 
played the part on February 7th, 1789, and it at once 
became one of her finest. Twenty-two years later, when 
she was playing it—still, to her brother’s famous Coriolanus 

1 Campbell, ii, 149-50. T have, to my regret, been unable to trace an existent 
copy of the book quoted, viz., Dramatic Characters of Mrs. Siddons, Edinburgh, 
1812. It consisted of criticisms, most of which had appeared in Ballantyne’s 
the Adinburgh Evening Courant, and were here reprinted, ‘by the express wish of 
Mrs, Siddons,’ Ballantyne (not D, Terry, as Campbell thought) himself wrote the 


Courant’s dramatic criticism, and was referred to by the Shepherd, in ‘Noctes, No, 32, 
as ‘the best theatrical creetic in Embro’,’ 


9 . 
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—in her farewell performances at Covent Garden, Lawrence 
wrote to Joseph Farington, R.A., “The Town is fashionably 
and I had almost said rationally mad after %.”! 

An actress whose physique had become unfit for youthful 
parts might naturally decline on Volumnia, but this was not 
the case with Mrs. Siddons, for she made her first triumph 
in the part at thirty-three, when, complains Genest, her 
dissidence from Woffington’s self-denying practice of aging 
her face made her appear Coriolanus’s s9Wer. 

The very name, ‘ Volumnia, seems to express Mrs. Siddons, 
She was the one actress who can ever have approached in 
outward resemblance to a correspondence with the august 
image used by Coriolanus— 

‘“My mother bows; 


As if Olympus to a molehill should 
In supplication nod.” 


Her noble form, with what Hazlitt called its ‘decided, 
sweeping majesty,’ seemed the natural mould for the magni- 
tude and elevation of the sentiments Volumnia utters, . She 
did not need, like Harvard, tg study her attitudes between 
six looking-glasses, it was enough to feel the passion, and, 
because she was a sublime actress, the action followed. “Her 
Roman matron was herself, and thus she would have desired 
to act had the play been reality. 

The best description ever given of an isolated piece of 
acting welates to Her Yolumnia, an&, since ‘there’s none cares, 
like a fellow of the craft, it progeeds, as we might expect, 
from an actor. Julian Young recalled, as follows, Charles 
Young’s impression of her exultant pantomime, in Act IL, 
when her son returns to Rome ‘ Coriolanus’ :— 

“, ,. instead of dropping each foot, at equi-distance . 
in cadence subservient to the orchestra . . . with head erect, 
and hands pressed firmly to her bo&om, as if to repress by 
manual force its triumphant swellings, she towered above all 
around her, and almost reeled across the stage; her very 
soul, as it were, dilating and rioting in its exultation, until 
her action lost all grace, and, yet, became so true to nature, 


1 Sty Thomas Lawrence's Letter-Bag, 86. 
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so picturesque, and so descriptive, that, pit and gallery sprang 
to their feet, electrified by the transcendent execution of the 
conception.” 

Juliet, on our stage, like Phédre in France, is traditionally 
regarded as the touchstone of an actress’s tragic powers, and 
yet how rarely has an actress established her fame by her 
Juliet! There was no general enthusiasm over the part when 
Mrs, Siddons first assymed it for her benefit night, May 11th, 
1789, and she never repeated it. Leigh Hunt found that she 
was too stately and self-subdued for ‘the amatory pathetic.’ 
Any ascendancy over her of a mother or a cackling nurse 
seemed preposterous, and the thoughtful strength of her features 
alone contradicted a passion ‘too rash, too unadvis’d, too 
sudden,” Compared with Shakespeare’s, her vision of love 
was middle-aged, it was in tune with a sublimated version 
of ‘John Anderson, my Jo, John.’ Her faithful knight, Boaden, 
tried to champion her by depreciating Juliet, whose ardency 
he called “entirely without dignity: it springs up, like the 
mushroom, in a night, and its flavour is earthy.” 

As, diiring the tragedy’s progress, the serious interest of 
risk and calamity deepened, *M%s. Siddons responded to its 
call.. In her forecast of the horrors awaiting her in the 
Capulet monument, she was, at last; and then only, truly herself 
—vivid, terrific, and original. ° 

One of the minor Shakespearean queens, Elizabeth, 
widow of Edward Iv, was originally performed by her, on 
February 7th, 1792, to her brother's Kichard 11, bu? there 
was little to be made out Sf the character. She could have 
done more with her early part, Lady Anne, or with Queen 
Margaret. 

It is interesting to know that Hermione, first played on 
March 25th, 1802, a decade before her retirement, was the 
last of her new charactegs, whether in or out of Shakespeare. 
In 1785, she had written to Whalley, “I am going to under- 
take your adored Hermione this winter. You know I was 
always afraid of her...” but the Hermione spoken of was, 
most probably, Herttiione 4 in Philips's Distressed Mother, which 
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better choice for her waning maturity, in 1802, than this wife 
and mother part, and she was nobly imoginative in it. As 
Boaden rightly says, it would be absurd to suppose that 
characters like Belvidera and Southerne’s Isabella proved as 
delightful to audiences in Mrs. Siddons’s autumn as they had 
been in her April, but her Constance, Lady Macbeth, Hermione, 
and Volumnia were no less beautiful and compelling in her 
final season than when first she impersonated them. In her 
artistic career there was no solution of continuity; only, her 
favourite range of characters gradually settled among women 
imagined by Shakespeare as nel mezzo del cammin, 

To think of the incalculable extension of Shakespeare's 
influence due to Mrs. Siddons is to be reminded of the 
pretty lines M. Rostand recited to her dramatic namesake 
on December 9th, 1896— 

“Tu sais bien, Sarah, gue quelquefois 


Tu sens furtivement se poser, quand tu joues, 


Les lovres de Shakespeare aux bagues de tes doigts.”» 





} Cf. Tennyson, Zo W. C. Macready, 1851— 


y @ 
“Our Shakespeare’s bland and universal eye 
Dwells pleased, through twice @ hundred years, on thee.” 


x 
JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE 


ITTLE is seen of Roger Kemble after the emergence 
of Mrs, Siddons and John, A few glimpses given by* 
Boaden indicate that the patriarch did not lack what , 

Mr. H. B. Irving (writing in the Jortnightly Review, August 
1906) aptly termed the ‘rather Crummles-like solemnity’ of 
the entire family. In 1788, ‘Kemble Senior’ played, ‘very 
well, in The Miller of Mansficld at the Haymarket, at the 
benefit of his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Stephen Kemble. He 
was sixty-seven, and it was his metropolitan début, so 
advertisetl. The fact that the old mar received a cheque for 
419, §s., signed by Richard Beake, the Drury Lane treasierer, 
on ‘N’ account, and Genest’s report of a banker's refusing him, 
during the winter of 1786, a shire in some beneficent fund 
lodged in his hands, on the ground that ‘he could not con- 
sider the father of Mrs. Siddons, who was making so much 
money, as a fit object of charity,’ do not, necessarily, prove 
neglect on the part of Roger’s wedithier childrens York 
Herald contributes the fatt that, “in 1792, Arms, with the 
crest of a ‘Boar’s head between a branch of laurel and one — 
of palm was granted to Roger Kemble of Kentish Town” 
(cf. R. K’s designation in pedigree, p. 5). During hig last .. 
years, Roger appears to have lived with the John Kembles, at - 
89 Great Russell Street,and from there he was buried. At the 
time of his death, John was holidaying in Madrid, whence 
he wrote to Charles -— ‘ 
“Nothing in my opinion could be better judged than 
your interring my poor father without the least affectation of 
any, parade, and I agree with you entirely, that his remains 
should be protected by a simple stone; but I beg that in 
133 
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the plain memorial inscribed on it his age may be men- 
tioned. Long life implies virtuous habits,~and they are real 
honours.” 

Creditable platitudes came naturally to every member of 
the House of Kemble. With more nature, the traveller had 
written, on the previous day :— 

“How in vain have I delighted myself in thousands of 
inconvenient occurrences on this journey, with the thought of 
contemplating my father’s cautious incredulity while J related 
them to him!” 

As we have already found, John Kemble by no means 
$prang into his position of being the ‘top-tragedian’ of the day 
without a stern probationary period. But, beyond and ‘back of’ 
the gentleman’s education he had received at Sedgeley Park 
and the Douai College, the young actor possessed ambition, 
ability, and will. On September 30th, 1783, he made his 
début, as Hamlet, at Drury Lanc, thanks to Mrs, Siddons’s 
influence, and we read that, on his appearing, every one 
murmured, ‘ How very like his sister!’ To realise the strong 
resemblance, we have but to turn to Lawrence’s portrait of 
him, as Hamlet, in his fur ana feathers, ruminatory, handling 
Yorick’s skull, and poised (as a child might think) on the 
top of a globe, like Moses ‘on Pisgah, Kemble’s height and 
size, said Scott,~ reviewing Boaden’s Life of Kemble, were 

“on a scale suited for the stage, and almost too large for a 
private apartment.”~ The English Theatre, on the other hand, 
describing his early performances, found—in the quaint style 
of thé period—that “he wants that se of chest and 
_ abdomen which gives a finished appearance.” 

Still, as in Henderson’s time, ‘Gentleman Smith’ was in 
possession of the best tragedy parts at Drury Lane, and 
more than two months elapsed before Kemble and Mrs. 
Siddons—in obedience to the King apd Queen’s desire—were 
seen together in parts of equal consequence. Smith’s retire- 
ment in 1788, synchronising with Kemble’s elevation to the 
stage management, cleared the field, and, thenceforth, Kemble 
almost invariably supported his sister. 

It might have been imagined that she would find it 
insipid and difficult to act with such a near~relation, and 
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one inclines to think that the brother and sister, and, what 
is commoner, the *husband and wife combination produces, 
in the audience, some diminution of illusion, a suggestion 
corroborated by the fact that few married couples appear 
on programmes under one surname. Fanny Kemble, who 
constantly acted in tragedies with Charles Kemble, found the 
personal relation a painful element, the sight of his anguish 
or displeasure invariqbly bringing him before her as her 
father, and not in the part he was playing. But the greatest 
member of the family so forgot everyday life in her part 
that she was absolutely unhampered, and, during her earlier 
and middle years at Drury Lane, she could not have found 
another tragic actor as competent as John. 

The members of clan Kemble—who were ever seeking to 
turn their theatre, whether Drury Lane or Covent Garden, 
into a family concern—rarely permitted themselves the luxury 
of home criticism. Once, however, Mrs, Siddons (in 1805) 
wrote of John’s stage lovemaking as outsiders spoke of it :— 

“T do not like to play Belvidera to John’s Jaffier so well as 
I shall When Charles has the part: John is too cold—too 
formal, and does not seem t§ Sut himself into the character: 
his sensibilities are not as acute as they ought to be for the 
part of a lover: Charles, in other characters far inferior to 
John, will play better in Jaffier—I mean te my liking. We 
have rehearsed it.” 

Her determined altervative, not of Caoke, nor Johnston, 
nor Brunton, but ‘Charles, reminds ong, in its Spirit, of 
Stevenson’s Brothers of Cauldstaneslap. They haed a gude 
pride o’ themsel’s, and the Kembles were like them. Mrs. 
Inchbald somewhere animadverts on the ‘too conscious’ 
elevation’ of the whole Kemble group. 

John Kemble’s‘speciality lay in all that was eloquent and - 
grandiloquent in tragedy. He was a fine actor, not a great 
actor, less ‘ born’ than his sister, more ‘made. In 1783, before’ 
he played Hamlet, he copied out the part forty times; like 
Mrs. Siddons, he wrote an analysis of the character of Macbeth 
—Macheth Reconsidered (1786; enlarged, in 1817, into Macbeth 
and King Richard the Third); if ever he felt he had played + 
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night THIRTY SHILLINGS a week.” By reason of his 
own stately cast of mind, he made a seperb Roman, and, 
though both Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt thought Penruddock in 
Cumberland’s The Wheel of Fortune his best impersonation, 
general tradition sides with Macready in associating him most 
closely with the high-rearcd class pride of Coriolanus. His 
strength (like Zola’s in fiction) lay jin working out a character 
in the grip of a fixed idea. Then, ke would elaborate the 
author’s meaning, leaving nothing to chance, nothing to the 
inspiration of the moment, till, sometimes, the intensity of 
the grapple set his imagination aglow, and he created a part 
as convincingly alive as Washington Irving says his Zanga 
was, in Young’s Revenge. “He gave,” said Hazlitt, “the 
deepest interest to the uninterrupted progress of individual 
feeling.” “He is great,” said Scott, “in those parts where 
character is tinged by some acquired and systematic habit, like 
stoicism or misanthropy.” 

To a typical extent, he was a classic, as opposed to an 
irapressionist, actor. Forgetting Garrick, he reverted to Quin’s 
methods, exactly as, forgetting him, Kean was to fevert to 
Garrick’s, Kemble thought cat? the flexure of every finger, 
In his earnestness, he was humble enough to inquire 
searchingly of Mrs. Inchbald how Henderson had played Sir 
Giles Overreach in Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old Debts, 
“... I shall be uneasy if I have not an idea of his dress, 
even to the shape of his buckles, and what rings he wears on 
his hands.” ws 

Except at rare intervals, Kemble lacked power to let 
himself go. Too often, people could smell the machine oil. 
In consequence of too great solicitude, his acting sometimes 
failed to produce the effect intended; “for very love of self 
himself he slew,” as, when, in playing Coriolanus, he over- 
laboured the superciliousness and nonchalance till Hazlitt was 
teminded of the unaccountably abstracted air, contracted 
eyebrows, and suspended chin of a person about to sneeze. 

Combined with perfect enunciation, the ‘weighty sense,’ 
which, says Lamb, Kemble put into every line was in itself 
an attraction to the judicious, while it gave the unskilful a 
vague conviction of personal dignity in the actor. Kemble 
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showed that he believed in things poetic and ideal, and he 
induced audiences 40 partake his faith and taste. He may 
possibly have owed some of his solemnity of manner to his 
priestly training, but his aims were high, and, as an actor- 
manager, he, too, with Garrick and Macready, honestly merited 
Tennyson’s tribute to the three, that they 


‘made a nation purer through their art.” 


-. 

Actors, as stage history so often reminds us, are ignorant 
of their weak side. Kemble had a strong inclination to play 
Charles Surface. He only gave Sheridan the opportunity to 
tell him, after he had done so, that he had ‘entirely executed 
his design’ A player in whose acting there was, according 
to Hazlitt, ‘neither variableness nor shadow of turning, whose 
pauses Sheridan recommended should be filled up with music, 
was not likely to excel in light comedy, and we may well 
believe his friend, John Taylor’s, statement— 


««Whene’er he tries the airy and the gay,’ 
. Judgment, not genius, marks the cold essay.” 


In Kemble’s opinion, %n8wledge and study, if only 
profound enough, qualified their possessor equally for comedy 
and tragedy. Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to Mrs, Maclean 
Clephane, best summed up, for and against, the art of his 
friend, ‘King John, as he sometimes called him, or (quoting 
his own Claud Halcro) ‘glorious John. “He is,” wrote Scott, 
“a lordly vessel, goodly and magnificent, when goirtg large 
before the wind, but wanting the facility to go, ‘ready 
about.’” 

If Kemble had not been an actor, he might have become” 
a more prominent philologist than his nephew and namesake, 
Charles’s elder s6n. He overlaid several Shakespearean 
passages with ingenious ‘readings, regarding the rightness 
of which, however fantastic, he remained inflexible. He had 
a liking for christening characters to whom Shakespeare and 
other dramatists had given no individual names. He was 
born for those textual niceties which, as a rule, are un- 
profitable on the stage because they tend to subordinate the 
whole to a gart. Commercially unprofitable one, at least, of 
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his pedantries was not. This was the archaistic pronunciation 
of ‘aches’ as ‘aitches’ in The Tempesi~ ¢ 


‘Fill all thy bones with aches ?— 


for a zealous public was, Genest States, so intrigué by the 
innovation that the piece lived several nights longer than 
Thomas Harris, then patentee of Covent Garden, had 
anticipated, and caused Cooke, who, onggight, played Prospero, 
to draw as well as Kemble, because people wanted to hear 
how he would manage the critical lines, He left them out. 

Mrs. Siddons’s son Henry’s daughter, Mrs, Mair, states, in 
Recollections of the Past, that Kemble would never allow the 
Henry Siddons children to say ‘funny! “A wrong word, 
or one wrongly pronounced, affected him as a wrong note 
‘in music affects a musician.” Every one recollects the story, 
included in Coleridge's Tadle Talk, of how Kemble was 
discoursing in his measured manner after dinner at Lord 
Guildford’s, when the servant announced his carriage :— 

“He nodded, and went on. The announcement took place 
twice afterwards; Kemble each time nodding his head a 
little more impatiently, but sMll*going on. At last, and for 
the fourth time, the servant entered, and said, ‘Mrs. Kemble 
says, sir, she has the rheumatise, and cannot stay. ‘Add ism? 
dropped John, in a parenthesis, and proceeded quietly in his 
harangue.” 

A list of his linguistic affectations is given in the appendix to 
Leigh Plunt’s Essays on the Performers of the London Theatres. 
He called ‘fastidious,’ ‘ fastijjus, and ‘ Aufidius,’ ‘ Aufijjus’ He 
said ‘To air is human.” With him, ‘ pierces’ became ‘purses,’ 
‘virtue’ and ‘merchant,’ ‘varchue’ and ‘marchant. How he 
justified some of the Pronunciations he insisted on passes 
understanding. His ‘Room’ and “goold,” however, were no 
more than the pronunciation traditional, up till comparatively 
recently, in many old English families. So did Landor 
pronounce ‘Rome’ and ‘gold, 

In October, 1788, Kemble succeeded Tom King as 

1John Kemble had no children. 4 Propes, Emery thus criticised his acting : 


“He has no natur ; not a bit. But then he never wur the feyther of a child, and 
that accounts for it.” . 
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Drury Lane’s Manager, under Sheridan and his co-proprietors. 
Sheridan’s co-proprfetors were sleeping «partners, and their 
combined interest only amounted to half the total. King 
retired in disgust. He had never been given a free hand, 
even so far as to order ‘a yard of copper lace’ on a costume. 
Kemble entered upon his new office with enthusiasm, As 
yet, he did not know his Sheridan. 

While credit permittad, he seems to have been empowered 
to run the theatre according to his views. In what would 
nowadays be thought a paleolithic way, he liked to see 
classics picturesquely mounted, and, when he played Brutus 
or Coriolanus, he even aimed—in spite of skimpy togas— 
at something doing duty for an ‘archeological revival’ He 
was, however gropingly, the forerunner of Charles Kean, 
and first of the moderns, 

Garrick’s Drury, architecturally condemned, was pulled 
down in 1791, and Sheridan’s new theatre, double the size, 
capable of holding 3611 people, vast, impracticable, unfinished, 
was opened in 1794. Shortly after, Mrs. Siddons described 
the new “building—Henry Holland’s—as ‘a wilderness of a 
place’ She was finding it n@ccSsary to magnify and under- 
line gestures, voice, and facial expression to suit it. Before 
the closing of the earlier house, Kemble presented The 
Tempest, with, according to contemporary notions, ‘extra- 
sordinary magnificence. 

Among serious critics there was much-shead-shaking over 
Kemble’s zeal for ae ” 


“those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see.” 


Boaden says the actors, as a matter of course, foresaw 
that spectacular staging would subordinate the importance 
and prestige of acting. One wonders what they would have 
said in a day when Shakespeare is deemed scarcely pre- 
sentable unless helped out with lurid sunsets, classi¢ 
architecture, running waterfalls, horses, a donkey, or a wolf- 
hound, when in vain Mr. Gordon Craig seeks to persuade a 
coarsened public that the thing needful is not scenery, but 
a scene, suggestive, undiverting, designed, not to ‘give reality’ 
—for theatrical illusion can only be established through 
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feeling—but to spare long passages of description. If we 
could see Mrs, Siddons acting in a Fare hall, who can 
suppose but that, in three minutes, we should be heedless 
of the absence of ‘scenery’? Boaden unhesitatingly states— 
to moderns the remark must seem the acme of quaintness 
that Kemble and his sister never proved themselves such 
‘transcendent actors as when they made good their ascendancy 
over “accompaniments that would ~have rendered feebler 
merits contemptible.” 

The Sheridan-Kemble-Siddons constellation may have 
been, as was said, ‘the greatest variety of talent ever seen 
combined into one dramatic company, but, like Lord 
Grenville’s All the Talents, it did not contain the elements 
of permanence. In 1796, sickened with Sheridan’s non- 
payments and evasions, and the consequent exasperation 
and disorder behind the curtain, Kemble threw up his 
Managership, and was succeeded in it by Wroughton, who, 
in 1798, on his intended retirement from the stage, gave 
place to James Aickin. For the 1800~1 season, Kemble 
again took up managerial duties, in the idea of purchasing, 
together with Mrs. Siddons; ‘ato the property, but, owing 
to some uncertainty in the title, the negotiations came to 
nothing. Kemble, instead, purchased, in 1802, a sixth share 
(William Lewis, the comedian’s) of Covent Garden Theatre, 
paying, with the help of his friend, Heathcote, £10,000 
down towards the-£23,000 he was to be charged for it. He 
took a year’s holjday for foreign travel between his Drury | 
Lane period and his new responsibilities, At the time of 
his leaving Drury Lane, his salary, as actor and Manager, 
was, nominally, £56, 14s. a week. At Covent Garden, it 
was, independently of his proprietary interest, £36 a week. 

,, Both Kemble and Mrs. Siddons now-definitively quitted 
the House of Garrick, and, from the autumn of 1803 onwards, 
made Covent Garden their habitat, till each, in turn, bade 
farewell to the public from its boards. Kemble’s income from 
Covent Garden, including his proprietary share, acting, and 
management, has been estimated as 42500 per annum. I 
have not been able to ascertain whether Mrs. Siddons, before 
quitting Drury Lane, received all her much-megtioned arrears 
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of pay from Sheridan. Into that second ‘drowning gulph,’ 
Covent Garden Theatre, she now put no capital, though, 
when Kemble went into the proprietorship, Mr. Siddons was, 

at first, mentioned, as likely to buy an additional share. : 

The curse of Sheridan seemed to follow Kemble from 
fother house, for, when, on September 20th, 1808, Covent 
Garden Theatre became ‘well alight, and, in under three 
hours, the interior was destroyed, with all its contents, 
including the jewels and lace—fine, curious, unreplaceable~ 
which Mrs. Siddons had been collecting for thirty years 
the cause of the fire was believed to have been the smouldering 
wadding of a musket, let off in Sheridan’s Pizarro. The loss, 
of property was estimated at £150,000. Kemble rebuilt his 
house in less than a year, the company acting during the 
interim, first, at the Opera House—then called ‘the King’s 
Theatre’—and, after, at the Haymarket Theatre. : 

Kemble made a justifiable choice when he married the 
widow Brereton, ée Priscilla Hopkins, She was an active, 
garrulous little woman-——whose Aaa her husband shortened 
into ‘Pop, and the late Mrs. Mair remembered that, in 1822, 
the ever laborious John could rot start on a short Italian tour 
without studying grammar, dictionary, Dante, and Tasso 
beforehand, with the result that’ grammarless ‘Pop’ made 
the waiters understand when he could do nothing. 

Aunt John, as the younger generation called her, was 
addicted to high society, and advantageously elated in it, 
While Kemble was abroad, during thé hiatus between Drury 
Lane and Covent Gardef| (1802-3), she *wrote from Lord 
Abercorn’s, Stanmore Priory, to her husband’s old ‘flirt, 
Mrs, Inchbald :-— 

“Our Friday Evening was most splendid and to me in 
every way triumphant . . . the Prince [of Wales] . . . would not - 
allow me to stand and talked in the most familiar manner 
and the most friendly for an Hour all this in presence of 
my friend Sheridan, Sheridan was very civil, and so was 1... . 


1 Among the lace was a point veil, nearly five yards long, that had been, Mrs. 
Siddons told Lady Harcourt, ‘a toilette of the poor Queen of France and worth 
over a thousand pounds, but that’s the least regret, it was so interesting !’--Undated 
letter, from Mrs, Sjddons to Lady Harcourt, exhibited in the Guelph Exhibition, 
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Sheridan is little-minded enough to be vexed at seeing any - 
of his performers admitted into the society he lives with... . 
I think the Houses I have been in during my Husband’s 
absence has been most creditable and serviceable to him as 
he has been constantly kept before the eyes of the great world, 
passages in his Letters talked of, etc.” 1 

The Kembles were even more intimate than Mrs. Siddons 
with the Greatheeds, In the libragy at Guy’s Cliffe is a 
portrait of Mrs. Kemble, representing a buxom, . acolletée 
lady in brown gown and scarlet turban. It was painted by 
. the son of the house, Bertie (11), whose own head—by himself 
—artistic, ardent-looking, with abundant hair, high collar, 
and voluminous necktie, hangs in the same room. 

Like Mrs. Siddons, ‘Coriolanus,’ in private life, could not 
always forget he was off the stage. He, too, had the trick of 
talking in blank verse, and the late Rev. C. E. Bodham Donne, 
whose first wife was Kemble’s great-niece, used to tell a story 
of the actor’s entering an umbrella-shop, picking out a walking- 
stick, and saying to the shopman— 

“ This likes me well, The cc3t? the cost?” 

If, away from the theatre; 12 was not guiltless of posing 
—what tragedy actor ever was?—his manner was by no 
means all stage buckram. “He was a kind, worthy, simple- 
hearted man, and he lived (to use Lamb’s phrase concerning 
him) in familiar habits with half the well-known intellects of 
his day. The idea, of paying his footing, @ /a -Garrick, with 
‘turns, “recitations, or any other parlour tricks, was abhorrent 
to him, Where he went, he wenf as a gentleman like the 
others, never as the actor, off duty, but glad to be amusing. 
Lady Morgan’s Book of the Boudoir gives a droll glimpse of 
him at a party at Lady Cork’s in 1810. ‘The Wild Irish 
Girl,’ Sydney Owenson—she did not marry Sir Charles 
Morgan till 1812—was the new pet lioness. Kemble arrived 
when people were supping -— 7 

“Mr. Kemble was evidently much pre-occupied and a 
little exalted. . . . He was seated wis-d-vis, and had repeatedly 
stretched his arm across the table for the purpose, as I 


1 The original letter, from which I quote, is in the Forster Collection, Victoria 
and Albert Museum. a 
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supposed, of helping himself to some boar’s head in jelly. 
Alas! ,.° my head, happened to be the object which fixed 
his attention, which, being a true Irish cathah head, dark, 
cropped, and curly, struck him as a_ particularly well 
organized Brutus, and better than any in his répertoifé of 
theatrical perukes. Succeeding at last in his feline and fixed 
purpose, he actually struck his claws in my locks, and, 
addressing me in the deepest sepulchral tones, asked, ‘Little 
girl, where did you buy yur wig??” 

The best thing Kemble ever said was his remark on 
Zoffany’s picture of Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard in Macbeth 
that it really represented the butler and housekeeper quarrel- 
ling over the carving-knives. Again, he was funny—to use 
the word he prohibited—when he prefaced a comic song by 
saying it was a favourite with one of the first comic singers 
of the day, Mrs. Siddons. As a matter of fact, Mrs, Siddons 
(whom her official biographer terms ‘a passable vocalist’) 
would sometimes indulge a select circle with Billy Taylor, 
rendered in a style of exaggerated solemnity. 

In cgnvivial hours, vf fortunately, did not occur 
most nights, for he observed#the Baron of Bradwardine’s 
distinction between ebrius and ebriosus, Kemble drank, 
solemnly, as became an earnest tragedian, but to a degree 
that sometimes resulted in his slipping under the table. 
His prime of life was circ, 1800, and he might have urged 
the plea of the contemporary Orkney clergyman, called to 
reply to a charge of inebriety, “Revetend Moderatos I do 
drink, as other gentlemene do.” Campbell told a story of 
how, in Paris, he and Kemble, returning from too liberal an 
entertainment at Mme de Staél’s, fell discussing, in the 
carriage, whether Talma, being an actor, was as well worth 
meeting as an author. The argument grew personal, and] 
finally, Campbell, in a rage, got out, and walked home. Next 
morning, ‘with a faint r&ollection of what had happened, he 
called on the festive John, whom he found just out of -bed. 
“Ah, my dear friend, I was just sitting down to ask you 
to dine with me.” “To meet Talma, of course?” “ Come 
and see.” 
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he was ‘a, virtuoso like himself” and, secondarily, because he, 
was an imaginative and exceptionally cultpred actor, and Scott: 
forgathered with actors whenever he had the chance. It was 
at a dinner to William Murray, the actor (Mrs. Henry Siddons’s 
brother), in 1827, that he first overtly acknowledged the puthor- 
ship of the Waverley Novels. 

When staying at Ashestiel, Kemble was Scott’s enfant gété. 
Himself drinking ‘claret by the pail-ful, he kept his host up to 
an uncofiscionable hour every night, and, in 1817, not only made 
Scott write noble verses for his Edinburgh farewell, but actually 
criticised and corrected them till he got them quite to his mind, 
It “thay be remembered (vz. p. 33) that, in the early days, when 
Mr. Inchbald rode on horseback, Mr. Kemble’ was taken into 
the chaise by the ladies, and, throughout his life, his horseman- 
ship left much to be desired. It was by reason of its deficiency 
that, in the morning, after his enforcedly deep potations of the 
vigil, Scott. ‘socked it home’ on his guest as soon as the 
celebrated. éavalcade, led by Maida, started for the day’s ad- 
‘¥entures, Scott, says his son-in-law, used to chuckle, ‘with 
particular glee, over the reco_ection of how, one day, on an 
excursion to the vale of Ett«ic,, the riders, of wham Kemble 
was one, were pursued by a bull. “Come, King John,” said 

* the Laird, “we must even take the water,” whereat he and his 
dayghter -plunged into the stream. But Ettrick happened to 
be. Mill and turbid, and ‘King John,’ not liking the pgospect, 
hited on the bank, and, in his solemn manner, exclaimed 


“*The flood is angry, Sheriff, 
Methinks IH get me up into a tree.” 


Kemble’s farewell performances, in 1817—in March, in 
. Edinburgh ; in June, in London—were attended by demonstra- 
fons of his popularity, He was only sixty, but gout and 
increasing asthma were serious warnings, and, equally with his © 
sister, he was resolved not to outact his popularity. When, on 
June 5th, “pe played AZacbeth for the last time (with Mrs. Siddons, 
herself retired five years, as his Lady Macbeth), Charles 
+JXemblefat the close, “received him in his arms, and laid him 
ee on the ground, his physical powers being unequal to 
further effort.” His final London appearance was in Coriolanus, 
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on June 23rd. Talma and Tieck were present at this histotic 
leave-taking, and ‘he latter described it in Dranaeturgische 
Blatter. Every passage of the. play that could be applied to 
the circumstances of the cvening ‘vas seized by the audience, 
Four evenings later, a public dinrfer, presided over by Vassall 
Holland, ‘nephew of Fox, and friend of Grey, was given in 
“Kemble’s honour, and, for the occasion, Campbell composed 
the well-known ‘Ode ’~~a laudation of the actor and his art— 
intended for Charles. Young to recite after dinner. Since 
Shakespeare's sonnets, nothing more sympathetic has been 
written about a playcr than the second verse of this poem. 

Mrs. Siddons thought an unnecessary amount of fuss was 
being made over her brother's withdrawal—considerably , more 
than had been made over hers. “Well, perhaps, in the next. 
world women will be more valued than they are in this,” she 
sighed to ‘Memory’ Rogers. : 

Kemble’s diminished income and what he called his ‘crazy 
constitution’ alike suggesting residence abroad, he and Mrs, 
Kemble settled for three years “t Toulouse. Later, and after 
a short iritervening visit to Lo: “9n, they took what one of the 
newspapers termed a ‘Helveuc hermitage, on ‘the lake of 
Lausanne,’ and there, on February 26th, 1823, the final call came, 
in the form of apoplexy, to John Kemble. He was ‘blooded’— 
in both arms—but nothing could save him. “It is impossible 
to describe how he was esteem’d in this place,” wrote Mrs, 
Kemble, from-Lausanne, on March 24th {fo Lawrence. The 
actor was interred where he died. His state (in the guise of 
Addison’s Cato), completed by Hinchliff, but commenced by 
Flaxman, stands ‘in the glorious ¢glooms of Westminster.’ 
Originally placed’ in the North Transept, it was removed, in 
1865, to its more congenial present position, near Campbell’s 
statue of Mrs. Siddcas, in St. Andrew’s Chapel. 

Kemble’s widow settled, first, at Heath Farm, a hotise of 
Lord Essex’s, close to Cassiobury Park, and, later, near Guy’s 
Cliffe, at Leamington.!’ To Fanny Kemble’s fine-pointed pen 
we owe some hints as to her ways at the former residence, 
which the letter from Stanmore, quoted above, helps us to 
appreciate. To her Aunt John, who was ‘not at all superficially 


1 At both places, Mrs. Siddons, and her daughter, Cecilia, used to stay with her, 
10 
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a vulgar woman,’ ‘gentility and propriety, says Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble, ‘ were the breath of life, : - 

When her own hour struck—she outlived her husband 
twenty-two years—Priscilla Kemble was buried in the family 
vault of the Greathceds and the Percys. 


XI 


OTHER BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


S a tule, the Kembles were unusually slender in youth, and 
unusually stout in later life. Mrs. Siddons’s ‘second . 
brother, Stephen Kemble, alone, seems to have ‘begun 

badly, if there be any literal truth in the legend that, in 1783, 
he being twenty-five, Covent Garden, desirous of engaging ‘the 
great Mr. Kemble’ from Dublin, got hold of Stephen from Capel 
Street, because he was so much bigger than his brother, John, 
at Smock Alley. In face, a Kemble, without the Kemble 
hauteur, Stephen, on probation, ~ discharged the character’ of 
Othello, but, says Boaden, wit 1: ‘nothing of the subtle and 
discriminating character of his family. Nature had been cruel 
in loading him with an excess of adipose tissue, but he ought 
not to have played Hamlet when he weighed eighteen stone, 
and possessed no qualification for the prince beyond being ‘fat, 
and scant of breath.’ A little later, and there were but two 
parts performabie by him, Henry vil and-Falfstaff. The second 
he is celebrated for having played—not wittity, nor drolly, but 
—without padding. John Taylor, who was his brother-in-law, 
alleges, however, that he supported the part ‘with a flowing, 
manly humour,’ and was, generally, anything but contemptible 
in characters ‘of an open, blunt nature, and requiring a 
vehement expression of justice and integrity, © 
Stephen married the Fesdemona of his Londen ,début, 
Elizabeth Satchell. She was a delightful actress, the one 
perfect Beggar's Opera Polly since Lavinia Fenton became 
Duchess of Bolton, What Mrs. Stephen was on the stage— 
‘immeasurably far from vulgarity, yet evincing ‘ nothing of the 
world’s refinement’—she appears to have been in life. As 


a player, she was as superior to her husband as, in a higher 
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degree, her sister-in-law, Mrs. Siddons, was to hers. But she 
faithfully appeared with him, and, though in demand as he 
never »~was, left London with him, when he, periodically, was 
“sent down,’ 

-, Stephen’s figure and want of art suggested Managership as 
a likelier walk than acting. Early in 1792, he took the 
Edinburgh Theatre Royal, but litigation with the previous 
Manager, Jackson, and, simultancousiy, with Mrs, Esten, his 
competitor for the lesseeship, drove him to another theatre in 
Edinburgh, where, in less than a month, Mrs. Esten, through 
her influence over the Duke of Hamilton (0 moves !) caused his 
performances to be prohibited. A year later, Stephen got the 
better of the lady, returned to the Theatre Royal, and, by dint 
of engaging his distinguished London relatives, and keeping 
himself in the background, achieved a success, which 
diminished towards 1800, at which date he left Edinburgh. 
During 1818-19, he was Manager at Drury Lane, and there 
introduced his son, Henry Stephen Kemble, an actor, who, it 
was said, possessed the strongest lungs and weakest judgment 
of any known performer. _S ephen Kemble withdrew from 
active service shortly before his death, which took place on 
June 5th, 1822, at Durham. He was buried in Durham 
Cathedral. Of his daughter, Frances, sometime an actress, 
who married Robert Arkwright, a captain in a militia 
regiment and a grandson of Sir Richard Arkwright, we get 
a picturesque glimpse in Payne Colliers “An Old Man’s 
Diary. 2 

It seems strange that Charles ‘Kemble, the brother of John 
and of Mrs, Siddons, should have been alive in 1854, till we 
remember that he was eighteen years younger than the former, 
and twenty years younger than the latter. On the day he was 
born, he became uncle to Mrs. Siddons’s year-old elder son, 

Henry, to whose son, also a Henry Siddons, Charles’s daughter, 
Fanny, nearly became engaged. Like other uncles who are of 
an age to be their nephews and nieces’ cousins, Charles Kemble 
was never, except sportively, ‘Uncle Charles’ to the young 
Siddonses. It was ‘My Uncle John, and my Mother, and 
Charles.’ 

Charles Kemble started life as a clerk in the Pott Office, but 
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gave up hjs berth a year after he secured it, and went straight 
to the stage. Afté: a two years’ novitiate in the provinces, 
he first played with his brother and sister at the opening of 
Sheridan’s new Drury Lane, April 21st,1794. He was Malcolm 
to their Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. Like them, he proved an 
actor of gradual development, though always weaker than they. 
But he was distinguished, invulnerably a gentleman, the most 
chivalrous of stage loves. His delivery must have been de- 
lightful. Westland Marston said of his Hamlet, “I had never 
imagined there could be so much charm in words as mere 
sounds.” Playing every part, even Falstaff’s, without the least 
‘charging’—in completely civilised taste—he madean ideal 
Cassio, Faulconbridge, Richmond, Laertes, Petruchio, Edgar, 
and the very Mercutio Shakespeare drew. Macready’s remark 
that he was a first-rate actor in second-rate parts is corroborated 
by Sir Theodore Martin? ‘ 

There had been gossip as to John Kemble never encoutaging 
a brother near the throne, in plays containing male parts of 
equal consequence, but when, in i820, during his retired years, 
his Covert Garden partner, Hurris, the chief proprietor, died, 
he showed a weightier generosity fn assigning to ‘Mr. Charles’ 
his sixth share of the Covent Garden property in :absolute fee. 
The theatre, still embarrassed by its 1809 building debt, was 
not doing well, but Charles, naturally, believed prosperity 
recoverable. The hope proved unjustified, and the expenses 
of the huge theatre well-nigh crushed the.second Kemble Atlas 
burdened with sustaining them. 

Charles’s wife, born Maria Teresa de Camp, a Viennese 
dancer, a capable actress, and a minor playwright, might have 
been ‘own sister’ to another Viennese dancer, Eva Violette, 
afterwards Mrs. Garrick, in that, though sharper tempered, she 
was equally virtuous and equally vivacious, while history 
associates both — mysteriously —with the Empress Maria 
Teresa. Mrs. Charles Kemble retired from the stage in 1819, 
twelve years after marriage. 

Of the Charles Kembles’ four children, the eldest, John 
Mitchell Kemble, grew up to be Examiner of Plays and the 
erudite author of Zhe Saxons in England. To him, Tennyson, 
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in their Cambridgé days, addressed the sonnet, Jo J. M. K., ‘in 
itself, a diploma,’ said Julian Young. 6 
When, in 1829, Charles Kemble’s Management of Covent 
* Garden had brought him to the verge of bankruptcy, his elder 
daughter, Fanny, aged twenty, was the Iphigeneia who came 
forward to save her father’s credit.” Sir Thomas Lawrence, so 
well qualifiéd to pronounce, and claiming ‘almost a Father's 
interest for her, said she had ‘eyes ane hair like Mrs. Siddons in 
her finest time, that her voice was ‘at once sweet and powerful,’ 
and that she was ‘blessed with a clear Kemble understanding,’ 
Still, none but a few enthusiasts maintained that the undoubtedly 
gifted girl had caught her aunt’s mantle. It was no small thing 
that, at the close of her first season, Charles Kemble was able 
to pay off £13,000 of debt. 

After three successive seasons, Fanny went with her father 
on tour to America, and there married Mr. Pierce Butler, of 
Phifadelphia, a Southern planter. Her brief return, in 1847, to 
the London stage, is a negligible fact in dramatic history. To 
the first instalment of her autobiography, Record of a Girlhood— 
the best work of her life—a great many persons have owed an 
acquaintance they might never “otherwise have gained with the 
outlook and family life of players of high character, 

Charles Kemble’s younger daughter, Adelaide, so pro- 
foundly admired by Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Leighton, and 
Henry Greville, was a singer of rare dramatic power. She 
gave up her profession. at the end of 1842—during her second 
Covent Garden season—to become the wife of Mr. Edward 
John Sartoris. In later life, she published a readable book 
called A Week in a French Country House, and two other 
volumes of stories. That she was an impressive creature 
Lady Ritchie’s two Prefaces to the 1902 edition of A Week 
in a French Country House would, alone, demonstrate. Her 
portrait, prefixed to the same edition, shows the persistence 
of the Kemble profile. 

The Charles Kembles’ younger son, Henry, went into the 
Army, and was the father of a sound actor, recently dead, 
Henry Kemble, well remembered in The Man from Blankley’s. 

Mrs, Siddons’s sisters, Frances and Elizabeth, appeared in 
London before her brothers, Frances made her first appear- 
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ance, as Alicia, in Jane Shore, on January 6th, 1783, whereupon 
Sophy Weston wrcte to Dr. Whalley, «How I rejoice in our 
divine Melpomene’s amazing popularity! It is feared she 
will hurt herself by introducing a sister who, is not at all 
approved.” On the following March Ist, we find Elizabeth 
Kemble making a second? appearanag—as Portia. 3 

Mrs. Siddons could obtain her sisters engagements and 
some good parts, but-she could not make them actresses. 
They were ill-advised to come to London, For the public, 
they were too like herself—but ‘as moonlight unto sunlight. 
The timbre of their voices, says Boaden, so closely resembled 
Mrs. Siddons’s as to vex and weary an audience, hearing 
either of them in a play with her. From all other players 
and their supporters the two young women had nothing to 
expect but hostility. Here were Sarah, Frances, Elizabeth— 
and John and Stephen were expected! The then very 
narrow theatrical area was threatened with a Kemble in- 
undation. But the Miss Kembles’ worst hindrance, as has 
been said, was their lack of dramatic power. It was in vain 
that Frances attended Thomas Sheridan’s elocution lectures 
in Hickford’s Great Room i Brewer Street. The kindest 
criticism on her was that her diffidence obscured her talents, 
If formed by nature for anything histrionic, it was to play 
heroine’s confidante. She was, no doubt, feminine and 
pleasing, and, certainly, the immortal half-length of her 
Reynolds painted, and John Jones engxaved, represents a 
young lady with whom any man might, without r€proach, 
fall in love. . : 

That acrimonious outlaw, George (or ‘Shakespeare ’) Steevens, — 
did fall a little in love with her, but John Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons made it no secret that his attentions were 
unacceptable, and, ir the fulness of time, another Shakespearean 
scholar ‘came along,’ in the shape of Mr. Francis Twiss, with 
more solid proposals, A ‘thin Dr. Johnson without his hard 
words, Twiss was a man of as steady character as the Kembles 
themselves, and that straight and honest personality, Mrs. 
Inchbald, described him as one ‘whose integrity nothing could 
warp’ He had been credited with cherishing ‘a hopeless 


lowe con ed of the date af the fret caamc ta have survived. 
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passion for Mrs. Siddons,’ but, whether he had or not, on 
May Ist, 1786, he led: to the altar her “oft, and mitigated 
likeness.’, I Francis take thee Frances, 

Mrs. ‘Siddons to Whalley, August 11th, 1786: “Yes, my 
sister is married, and I have lost one of the sweetest com- 
panions in the world. . . . She has married a mbst respectable 
man, though of but small fortune, and I thank God that she 
is off the stage.” Six or seven weeks~later: “Mrs, Twiss will 
preseht us with a new relation towards February.” 

The fortune, as judicious Mrs. Siddons had observed, was 
small, and the ‘new relation’ (Horace Twiss) was shortly 
followed by four others, From 1807 onwards, Mrs. Twiss, 
assisted by her husband and daughters, kept a fashionable 
parlour-boarders’ school in Bath. The terms were high—a 
hundred guineas, with ‘Entrance five guineas, but, on the 
other hand, holidays were few—‘in each year one vacation 
only, which will last six weeks”! We may picture a school 
somewhat on the lines of the Lambs’ Mrs. Leicester’s, where 
little Miss Manners, aged seven, inquires of the other infants, 
“Pray, ladies, are not equipages carriages?” One of the 
Prince Regent’s nine adopted children, the only girl, was at 
Mrs, Twiss’s, “Aunt Twiss’s school participated in the 
favour which everything even remotely associated with Mrs. 
Siddons received from the public,” remarks Fanny Kemble. 

Horace Twiss’s juvenile journal is lying before me. A 
true boy speaks in the following engaging fragment :— 

“Journal Friday 17th July 1801,—H. Twiss born February 
28th 1787, now aged 14 years, 4 months, 19 days. Up 
too late: got first in Italian: whipp’d up my breakfast quick 
for fear of my Father. Dined with G. Siddons [Mrs. Siddons’s 
younger son, #t. sixteen]. Reconciled him to Miss Mary 
Godfrey. Stole Miss Squire’s book, and returned it, Father 
gave me sixpence. P.S. Quarrelled with Julia Willis—W.B. 
The dinner was Calfs head, roast mutton, potatoes, and 
currant-tart— 

“Saturday, July 18th 1801.—My Father not well: gave us 
a holiday. Walk’d with George Siddons to Mr. Wroughton’s. 


‘I quote from the seminary’s prospectus, as given by Mr. Fitzgerald, Zhe 
Kembles, i. 221-22. “de 
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Call’d on Ma’am Stratt. G. Siddons dig’d with us. Drank 
tea with the Miss green Godfreys. V.B, Everybody had tart 
at dinner but me. P.S, Dinner was Salmon, roast veal, roast 
potatoes, and currant-tart, etc. etc.” 

In spite of his abstention from (currant-tart, ihe boy grew. 
up to originatt the 7imes summaries of Parliamentary debates, 
and to write Lord Eldon’s biography, to become an MP. and 
the vice-chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and to phave 
his mots quoted throughout London. He composed’ "Mrs. 
Siddons’s farewell address, he assisted when she gave her 
readings, and he was one of the executors of her will. 

It is a melancholy fact that human weakness was stronger 
than the much-remarked family solidarity of the Kembles, 
“Alas!” said Mrs. Siddons, in the evening of her life, to 
Rogers, “after I became celebrated, none of my sisters loved 
me as they did before!” 

Like Frances, Elizabeth Kemble had been apprgnticed to 
a milliner, not bred to the stage. But the call of the blood ' 
prevailed, and, in her case, a most genuine love of acting. Old 
and stcut and marricd, she still could tell Macready that ‘when 
on the stage, she felt like a being of another world.’ 

All the same, during her two or three seasons at Drury 
Lane, she was usually untroubled by the call-boy, as some one 
phrased it. In 1785, she married a godson of the Young 
Chevalier, Charles Edward Whitelock, dentist and actor, of 
Whitelock and Austin’s north of England circuit, and went 
with him, in 1793, to America, where they. played in Wignell’s 
company. Mrs. Whitelock was ‘for a time the leading tragic 
actress of America, says Mr, Brander Matthews. After her 
return, in 1807, to England, at the age of forty-six, she was 
unsuccessful at Drury Lane. She had become a lady of 
ample and globu‘ar form, and, in London, tragedy (to her 
astonishment) had no further use for her. She settled, with 
her husband, in Newcastle, where they were highly respected, 
and in 1811 or 1812, she was acting there for the elder Macready. 
Mrs, Siddons, consistently couleur de rose when speaking of 
any Kemble to an outsider, writes thus, concerning Mrs. : 


Whitelock, to James Ballantyne, in a letter (from ‘Leeds, 
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“She is a noble, glorious creature, very wild and eccentric, 
not so old as myself by six years, not so tall/not so handsome, 
but in all else my equal, if not superior. I have known 
nothing of-her ‘fron my childhood till -now.” 

At a later date, Campbell, engaged in ‘scraping up in- 
formation’ out, of everybody for*his Siddons ‘Life, to this 
end established himself for two days in Mrs, Whitelock’s 
neighbourhood. He thought her a nite old lady, “very like 
Mrs, Siddons, and the remains of nearly as fine a woman; 
but,” he adds, “she is Mrs. Siddons without her fudge and 
“solemnity” [from a pious biographer and literary executor 
this is strong !]—‘“just what Mrs. Siddons would have been if 
she had swallowed a bottle of champagne.” 

While, in appearance, Mrs. Whitelock was a blonde 
caricature of Mrs. Siddons, in manner and conversation she 
was all that was opposed to Mrs. Siddons’s ‘stillness.’ She ° 
used to preface her exaggerated statements with “I declare 
to God,” or “I wish I may die,” and when Mrs, Siddons*sought 
to stem her loquacity with “Elizabeth, your wig is on one 
side,” she would nonchalantly reply, “Oh, is it?” and; giving 
the light auburn coiffuve a shove that ‘put it quite as crooked 
in the other direction, proceed with her discourse, 

Mrs, Jane Mason was another sister of Mrs, Siddons’s of 
whom history gives little record beyond the facts that she 
lived in Edinbareh. and brought, up six children to the 
stage, an 

Mrs. ’Siddons had yet another sister, Anne, or ¢ Jalia Anne, 
born in 1764. The potential turpitude of a large family, 
drained from its other members, seemed infused into this poor 
creature, whose only excuse—probably a valid one—for her 
conduct could have been that she was deficient in moral 
responsibility. Herself on the stage, and merried to a country 
actor named Curtis, while, at the same time, leading a loose 
life in London, she constantly appealed to public charity, 
announcing herself as the youngest sister of Mrs. Siddons. She 
gave an objectionable lecture (‘on chastity and other delicate 
subjects, says the European Magazine for November, 1783) 
at Dr. Graham’s Temple of Hymen, and tried, or pretended 
to try, to commit suicide in Westminister Abbey. These 
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incidents taking. pla¢e “during Mrs. Siddons’s Brereton-cum- 
Digges autumn ‘of 1783, the unfriendly press made capital 
out of them, assigning them to Mrs. Curtis’3'‘dire necessity’ 
the result of the ‘marble‘hearted’ cruelty of ‘the five player 
Kembles (for the father i@ a player) and mighty Mrs, .. 
Siddons,’ 

Her husband proving a bigamist, in i702 Anné Kemble 
married a man namcd Hatton, whom she accompanied to 
America, In 1800, the pair settled at Swansea as hotel keepers, 
and the widow subsequently taught dancing at Kidwelly2 
Mrs. Siddons allowed her £20 a-year, provided she lived a 
hundred and fifty miles from London, and John Kemble, at 
his death, left her £20 a-year. As Anne Hatton, or ‘Ann 
of Swansea,’ she passed her later existence at Swansea, where, 
in 1838, she died. She was a large, lame woman, and squinted, 
“She possessed imagination of a sort, and published many - 
novels, beside poetic trifles “which the bibliographers, if not, 
the critics, prize.” 

1 Sce Cymru Fut (Cardiff), Oct. roth, 1889. 
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XII 


' PIZARRO ANI) SHERIDAN, AND VARIOUS PLAYS: 
AND PLAYWRIGHTS 


URING the closing years of the eighteenth century, 
those whom Byron denominated the Tedeschi dramatists 
were in fashion. And not only Gotz and Die Rauber 

from Germany, but the flood of intellectual jacobinism that, for 
some time, had set in from France, together with the spreading 
ripples from a new school of English poetry—between 1796 and 
1800, Coleridge was ‘in blossom ’—these influences had combined 
to form a taste for naturalism in drama. Throughout at least 
one season, the London 7/wminés had bewailed the -insym- 
pathetic pieces put on at ‘Dreary’ Lane— 

“* Too long have Rome and Athens been the rage ; 

And classic Buskins soil’d a British stage.” 


There was a real opening for the ‘burgess drama’ Diderot 
had invented and Sedaine expanded. a 
At the close of. 1796, before this fountain was unsealed, 
things were looking so bad that Mrs. Siddons wrote, in exas- 
peration, to a friend, “Our theatre is going on, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody. Very few of the actors are paid, and all 
are vowing to withdraw themselves: yet still we go on.” 
Sheridan himself saw that two or three more plays like 
Whitehead’s Roman Father, Miller's) Mahomet, and Reed’s 
Queen of Carthage would bring down his income with a run, 
Possessing, as he did, in equal proportions, the dramatic ahd 
the theatrical instincts, he put into rehearsal, in 1798, Kotzebue’s 
The Stranger, the selected English version of which, by 
- Benjamin Thompson, he shaped and strengthened, till every 
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In The Stranger, the distinctive Muse of Kotzebue, and of 
everything understood in England, at his date, by the term, 
‘German Theatre, rampages) The play is domestic, tearful, 
philosophic. In Act Iv., Baron Steinfort thus addresses Count 
Waldburg— 4 

“Oh, Charles! awake the faded ideas of past joys. Feel 
that a friend is near. Recollect the days we pags'd in Hungary, 
when we wander’d arm-in-arm upon the banks of the Danube, 
while nature opened our hearts, and made us enamoured of 
benevolence and friendship.” 

This was echt deutsch, it was also redolent of the ‘nature’ of 
Diderot and the susceptible school. Sheridan threw in a song, 
set to music by Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, the original 
verse of which is better forgotten than its parody in The Anti- 
Jacobin, where Troubadour, caressing the bottle of wayau under 
his cloak, trolls Yi 


‘ “T bear a secret comfort Aere,” etc. 


When Kemble produced The Stranger, British critics, to 
a mar, fell upon the play. Practically repeating Garrick’s 
objection to Douglas (exprssed in an unpublished letter to 
Lerd Bute) that “the language is too often below the most 
familiar dialogue,” they said—what may equally be said of 
Ibsen’s ‘theatre’—that its diction was flaccid and flat. As 
guardians of public morals, they had worse fault to find with a 
dénouement in which a husband takes back his wife, repentant 
after what one disapprover termed ‘an extra-connubial attach- 
ment.’ This is a stage situation with which frequent repetitions 
have since familiarised us, but, a century and a decade ago, it 
outraged ‘proper feeling, and caused the serious-minded to 
anticipate an approaching date ‘when not a child in England 
will have its head patted by its legitimate father. 

There was, thus, something of the success of scandal about 
The Stranger, which, in spite of bathos and irrelevant scenes, 
ptospered mightily. It was sincere and realistic. Thackeray 
explains its charm in the ‘Mrs. Haller’ chapter of Pendennis. 
The claim of Kotzebue’s plays on remembrance rests on the 
fact that they marked an advancing wave in the progress of, 

1 See James Smith’s travesty of The Stranger in Rejected Addresses. : 
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tragic drama from the representation of action to the’ repre- 
sentation of character, ; 

Mrs. Siddons. played Mrs. Haller twenty-six times in four 
months,:and Tig Stranger remainéd what was then styled a 

. Standing play during, and long aftér, the Kemble period. _ On 
March 18th, 1876, it was given by Phelps and Miss Genevieve 
Ward as a ‘revival’ enatinée at the Gaiety Theatre, and, still 
more recently, Wilson Barrett presented it at the New Olympic, 

As Mrs. Haller, we may picture Mrs. Siddons shining and 
melancholy, as in the Lawrence portrait, with the ‘toothache 
bandage. Those who most deplored that Kotzebue had not 

" written his play for the security of British families and the 
edification of young persons, agreed that her conception of 
‘the reformed housekeeper’ was perfect in its ‘propriety and 
judgment.’ She herself must have enjoyed the part, for her 
daughter, Sally, wrote to Miss Bird: “My Mother crys so much,’ 
at it that she is always ill when she comes home.” ! uy 

Having made this palpable hit with his first Kotzebue 
discovery, Sheridan, for the ensuing season, took in hand, with 
still more gusto, and putting more of his superlative stagecraft 
into the alteration, another, morc stirring, play—this time, a 
melodrama—from the same saurce, Pizarro, 

The success of its predecessor was favourable to it, and all 
the boxes were ‘bespoke’ early. The scenery was prepared, 
the parts were assigned, Sheridan alone was behindhand with 
an indispensable elénmrt, the complete script of the play. 
Michael Kelly sketches, in his Reminiscences, the agitation on 
the stage, when, on May 24th, 1799, with the first performance? 
actually in progress, and far advanced, part of the stuff—some . 
of the speeches in the fifth act—were still to seek, Mrs. Siddons, 
Charles Kemble, and Barrymore being the three waiting per- 
formers. “Mrs, Siddons told me, that she was in an agony of 
fright.” - : 

Sheridan, on the other hand, was never more himself. From 
the prompter’s room upstairs, where he sat scribbling, he 
descended every ten minutes into the greenroom, bringing 
what was finished, while ‘abusing himself and his negligence, 

1 An Artist's Love Story, 44. 
2 Surely, in spite of Keliy’s statement, a rehearsal onty? 
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and making a thousand winning and soothing apologies.’ Long 
afterwards, Payne Collier found, among Larpent, the Examiner 
of plays’ collection of dramatic MSS, Sheridan’s copy of 
Pizarro, ‘with a few, corrections hit off in the most flashing way 
and dashing hand. No wonder the corrections were few. 

Of all the plays of which Mrs. Siddons was original principal 
exponent, Pzzarro proved the most popular, in spite of its being 
only a rifacimento by Sheridan of an English translation 

’ (Sheridan could not read German) of ‘ Rol/a’s Ta; the second 
of Baron von Kotzebue’s two ‘ Peru-Dramen? Read 4o-day, 
the English acting version of Pzzarro appears totally to lack 
Sheridan’s magic touch, it is turgid, bombastic, ranting—all that 
Sheridan might have written another Cyritic to ridicule, and 
much that Frere, Canning, Ellis, and Gifford did ridicule in 

*their skit, ‘The Rovers.” Sheridan’s life as a dramatist had 
terminated in 1780, when, aged twenty-nine, he first took his 
Seat in the House of Commons, but still he depended for his 
income of £10,000 a year upon the prosperity of the theatre, 
and, on this occasion, at all events, pitched on a play that had 
commerc‘al value. Pizarro brought, at the lowest estimate, 
415,000 to Drury Lane. - ; 

‘The Pizzarro, as Mrs. Siddons wrote it, deals with. the 
Spanish conquerors in Peru. Pizarro is their general, and 
Elvira (Mrs. Siddons) is Pizarro’s mistress. Over against the 
ferocity of the one and the volcanic temperament of the other 
aré set the heroic magnanimity of Rolla,thke Peruvian patriot 
(John Kemble) and the sweetness of Alonzo's wife, Cora. The 
situation of England in 1799 gave a superficially” ‘topical’ 
character to Rolla’s ‘bursts’ of patriotic appeal to his Peruvians, 
and these ‘bursts’ were, in reality, adapted, not from Kotzebue, 
but from. Sheridan’s political speeches. The house, from ‘the 
full-price master to the half-price clerk, rose to ‘Our King! our 
Country! and our God!’ George lI applauded and approved, 
and, when, a little later, the Duke of Queensberry asked why 
the stocks had fallen, a stockjobber replied, “Because at Drury- 
lane they have left off acting Pizarro. 

The play ends with Elvira—the splendid-creature-under- 
a-cloud—being led away to be tortured, while Rolla dies 
of wounds, received while successfully bringing, back Cora’s 
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che-ild to her from the Spaniard’s camp. _ Pizarro is arrantly 
transpontine. 

At first, Mrs. Siddons objected to the part—a laborious 
one—of the ‘camp-follower, but Mrs. Haller had proved a 
personal triumph, and ‘Sid’ was urgent with his wife that 
her one chance of touching her arrears from Sheridan was 
to keep on with him. Sheridan felt nervous as to her adapt- 
ability to the new part, which, in fie event, she magnified 
and elevated till, with the exception of Mrs. Haller, it became 
the most ‘capital’ of all the rdéles originally represented by 
her. In its initial season, she played it thirty-one evenings 
consecutively—an unparalleled run. Master Betty (with whom, 
to the credit of her self-respect, Mrs. Siddons never acted) 
caught his Roscian fire when, at eleven years of age, at Belfast, 
entering a theatre for the first timc, he watched her play 
Elvira, in 1802. He was, says Dr, Doran, ‘stricken? he went 
home in a trance, he declared he would die or be an actor, 

The eighteenth century stage owned, in succession, three 
superexcellent actor-managers, Cibber, Garrick, and Kemble, 
and three patentees as worthless as these men were- valuable, 
viz. Rich, Fleetwood, and R*hard Brinsley Sheridan. A 
large theatre, with its complicated detail, could only flourish 
by dint of ‘the restless, unappeasable solicitude’ Garrick 
bestowed on it; it was impossible for any one to combine—as 
Sheridan professed to do—an active political life with the 
successful care cf -the more exacting ‘House’ in Drury 
Lane.” £ : 

Financially considered, Sheridan was what Mrs. Siddons, 
in 1796, styled him, ‘uncertainty personified, and (in 1798) 
‘that drowning gulph. Times were when such principal actors 
as the arch-empress of the drama and John Philip not only 
went unpaid as to salary, but found evexy stiver of a benefit 
looted. This happened to Mrs. Siddons in 1796, and, during 
her brother’s temporary secession, 1796-1800, she was made 
so indignant that, sometimes, after the curtain had risen, the 
unremitting one had to drive at a gallop to her house (where 
he found her sewing !) and there exert his utmost irresistibility 
before she would return with him, and go on. For the season, 
1789-90, she retired from Drury Lane; again, in 1793, she 
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retired; in company with Kemble, she was finally driven 
away in 1802. In September, 1799, she wrote, to Mrs. 
Pennington: “I have just received a letter, in the usual easy 
style, from Mr, Sheridan, who, I fancy, thinks he has only to 
issue his Sublime Commands,” etc. In the previous January, 
her daughter, Sally, wrote: “I wonder if Mr. Sheridan has any 
notion that she is really at last determined to have no more 
to do with him.” ? 

Something, though not much, might be urged on Sheridan’s 
side where Mrs, Siddons was concerned. Over contracts, she 
was, as we have found (pp. lor and 111), a hard bargainer; 
she jolly well saw, as our boys say, that she did not accept 
sweating terms. The following, from a letter of January, 1792, 
written by the first Mrs. Sheridan to her husband, is noteworthy, 
“I see Mrs, Siddons is announced. Have you brought her to 
reasonable terms?” ! 

Charles Surface that he was, Sheridan captivated every one 
he wished to captivate, not least those who had to suffer from 
his maddening qualities. Lovers of Lamb will recollect the 
instance of Lamb’s godfather, Fielde, the Holborn oilman, 
who, as sole remuneration for mary years’ nightly illumination 
of the orchestra and various avenues of Drury Lane Theatre, 
received a pretty liberal issue of orders for the play, together 
with the honour of Sheridan’s supposed familiarity, and “was 
content to have it so,” since he regarded the latter half of his 
recompense as_ “better thar’ money.” Not every one could 
afford to take Fielde, the oilman’s view. The poorer -actors 
thought it werry ’ard that; at Christmas Eve and Christmas 
Day rehearsals, in contrast to Garrick, who, on these occasions, 
had always allowed ‘a comfortable cold collation’ and drink- 
ables, Sheridan, the great diner-out of his generation, did not 
stand them a single.glass of beer. James Smith related how ° 
Delpini, the clown, was goaded by non-payment into telling 
Sheridan plainly what an honest fellow thought of him? and 
Miss Constance Hill, in her pleasant volume, The House in 
St. Martin's Street, narrates, from the previously unpublished 


1 Sheridan, by W. Fraser Rae, ii. 143, 1896. 
2 Cf. Grimaldi’s story of Sheridan, Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds, ii. 
231-33. a 
Ik 
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journal-letters of Susan Burney, a better story, which she 
permits me to quote. The scene is laid at Dr. Burney’s— 

“Indeed, Mr. Sheridan he use me very ill, cries 
Pacchierotti. ‘I assure you I have a great will... voglia. 
come si dice?’ 

“CA great mind, said I. 

«A great mind to call him Rascal. He provoke me too 
much! ... J will write him a note’ ~ 

“ Accordingly he took from his pocket a bit of paper, and 
wrote the following lines :— 

“«Pacchierotti sends his comp‘. to Mr. Sheridan, and is 
very displeased to be obliged to call him Rascal—but his 
conduct is in everything so irregular he can give no better 
title to so great Breaker of his Word. D——n him and 
his way of thinking, which I wish it may bring him to the 
Gallows,” 

But the opera singer never sent this ‘incendiary letter,’ 
and Sheridan continued, according to Mrs. Thrale’s mot, to grow 
‘fat like Heliogabalus on the tongues of nightingales.’ 

There is ‘no pause i’ the leading’ of contemporary opinion 
as to Sheridan’s moral irresponsibility. It is unanimous. For 
a last touch of it, we may take what Campbell told Moore 
as to there having been found, at Sheridan’s death, “an immense 
heap of letters, which he had taken charge of to frank, from 
poor husbands to wives, fathers to children, etc.” Some one 
has yet to arise who.will whitewcsh Sheridan’s_character, and 
make ». satisfactory job of it. 

‘Sheri’ (as his first wife, in her ietters, wrote it) was always 
readier at accepting responsibilities than at working them off. 
Whenever anything in the nature of a claim was magnanimously 
presented to his Keltic imagination he acted decisively in 
response. The instance of his immediately paying a trades- 
man when he proffered his bill as a debt of honour is 
symptomatic, 

After Shakespeare’s plays, The School for Scandal and 
The Rivals continue to be the nation’s favourite dramatic 
classics, growing, not diminishing, in both popular and critical 
esteem. Granted that Sheridan ‘played the sedulous ape’ 
to Buckingham, Farquhar, and Congreve, that he was not 
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a dramatist accustomed (in Mr. Archer's phrase) to think in 
terms of character, that he exhibited a gentlewoman guilty 
of malapropisms which would have been flagrant in the 
milliner who supplied her with caps, that he made his clowns 
(as, in The Critic, he whimsically acknowledged) scarcely less 
elaborately pungent than his fine gentlemen. When all is 
said, his two great comedies hold their own round the world, 
as an eternal demonstration that wit is not the exclusive 
property of the Latin races. The School for Scandal tingles 
with wit more many-faceted than exists elsewhere throughout 
the range of ‘ Weltlitteratur’ in as small compass, 

Resembling Burke, in being wm homme de rien—simply 
‘standing on his head’—Sheridan, like Burke, rose to a 
distinguished position in public esteem, while, socially, he rose 
still higher, his character and advancement, in combination, 
reminding us of Disraeli rather than of the more illustrious 
Irishman, Sheridan’s contemporary. The fact that he was, 
at once, managing proprietor of Drury Lane and a Minister of 
the Crown is, to a modern imagination, in itself piquant. 
That hc never rose high in office was largely due to the 
fact of the long Tory ascendancy which covered most of his 
political life. Except to readers of history, his name, as 
occurring in public affairs, is best remembered by the tradition 
of the florid—in the end, futile—speeches he delivered on the 
charge concerning the Begums of Oude, in the first year of | 
the greatest state trial since Charles rs~ His best memorial,” 
in his public capacity, is_that in those venal days, he, who 
had not inherited a shilling, could justly boast ‘an un- 
purchasable mind,’ 

Next after wit, tact was the ‘note’ of his utterances. His 
good taste in personal reference was never better shown than 
when, in 1787, he was entrusted with the task of making such 
an amende to ‘Princess Fitz’ in the House as should pacify 
feelings outraged by Fox’s demi-official denial there, four 
nights previously, of the fact of her marriage to ‘Prinny.’ 
Yet no man’s jests at the expense of others were more pointed, 
or possessed a flavour more wholly their own than Sheridan’s, 
and we seem to see the teasing, fun-loving eyes, set in the 
heavy-featured Bardolph countenance, as we read that when, 
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remarking ina Parliamentary speech that Dr. Willis, George Im1’s 
insanity specialist, professed to have the power to read the 
heart from the face, he added, looking at Pitt, that ‘this 
simple statement seemed to alarm the right honourable 
gentleman.’ 

His lightest quip was the rueful one he made when 
atquaintances marvelled at his being able to sit swallowing 
port in the Piazza Coffee House, while the other M.P,s—their 
_debate broken up from sympathy—were out watching 


“the long column of revolving flames 
Shake its red shadow o’er the startled Thames,” 


as his uninsured property in Drury Lane sank to ashes. “A 
man may surely take a glass of wine by his own fireside,” 
said he. His stoicism may have contained something of 
insensibility. Levity was his vice. 

Sheridan’s is an elusive character to estimate. Probably, 
Professor Brander Matthews best summed it up, as from 
within, by saying, “when he had once put himself in a 
position where he was unable to do exactly what~he had 
agreed to do, and what he always desired to do, he ceased 
to care whether or no he did all he could do.” With greater 
hardness, and looking at Sheridan from the standpoint, not 
of faith, but works, the anonymous contemporary author of 
Sketches of Distinguished Public Characters of George the 
Fourth, held that- ‘none who enjoyed so much personal 
influence ever did. less for the world.” Posterity is fairly 
agreed that Sheridan’s brilliant life lacked purpose, and most 
of us share the impression he made on Wilson’s Shepherd, 
_who ‘couldna thole to hear sic a sot as Sherry aye classed wi’ 
‘Pitt and Burke.’ 

Turning to lesser people who wrote p*eces in which Mrs. 
Siddons shone, it is sadly true that.the rank and file of the 
dramatists ‘were with want of genius curst. No character 
created by Mrs. Siddons has continued to hold its own on 
the stage. Forgotten are those stilted, stodgy tragedians, 
Cumberland, Jephson, Murphy, each of whom mistook a 
procession of verbiage for a play; equally forgotten are 
the meagre comedians and farce-writers, of whom Frederick 
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Reynolds, Dibdin, and Cherry may be named as representative. 
Mrs. Siddons’s biographer, Boaden, was among those who 
came to ‘an untimely beginning’ in the department of 
tragedies. His effort was called Aurelio and Miranda, but, in 
spite of Mrs. Siddons’s acting, and in spite of the author’s 
asseveration that ‘the three first acts were rather powerful in 
interest, it failed dismally. It was founded on Ambrosio, or,the 
Monk, and ‘Mat’ Lewis, the author of that nerve-racking 
romance, was himself eminently successful at Drury Lane 
with The Castle Spectre,in which Mrs. Jordan played Angela,’ , 
the heroine. The Castle Spectre drew great and constant 
houses, and, for a time, eclipsed Shakespeare. As Byron 
sagely said, “It is fitting there should be good plays, now 
and then, besides Shakespeare's,” though, as critics judge, 
Lewis’s numerous pieces would scarcely be called good plays. 
Still, “tous les genres sont permis, hors le genre ennuyeux,? to 
that The Castle Spectre did not belong. It may be doubted 
whether Mrs. Radcliffe or Lewis did more to kindle the love 
for all that Catherine Morland thought ‘horrid’—and vastly 
delightf4l. The German tales of mystery were the source at 
which both authors drank, - ~ 

It was regrettable, both for his sake and the theatre’s, that, 
in spite of his extreme and naif delight in Mackay’s per- 
formances of the Bailie and Dominie Sampson, Scott would 
never undertake to dramatise any of his novels or poems, 
leaving the task, and thc profit, ta -other, inferior hands. 
His early prose attempt, The House of Aspen (also dravn from 
a German Quelle), was his solitary direct contribution to drama, 
and this John Kemble put in rehearsal (in 1799) but did“not 
produce. 

On November 3rd, 1784, Mrs. Siddons first played Margaret’: 
of Anjou,in Franklin’s The Earl of Warwick, not a new drama, 
nor a good one, yet one in which, during a long series of years, 
her acting was warmly praised. In 1785, Mrs. Tickell wrote to 
her sister, Mrs. Sheridan, her observant comments on the 
rendering— 

“T may tell you that Mrs. Siddons was charming and very 
different from what we had ever seen of her. If you 
remember the part, there is not only a great deal of ranting, 
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that is in the style of :Zara, but also a sort of irony and level 
speaking, or rather familiar conversation that placed her quite 
in a new light. I thought she was very great indeed. Yet in 
your life you never sdw anything so like Kemble in every look 
and word as her familiar tones.” 

This is interesting, as showing Mrs. Siddons capable of 
successfully varying the targe style and heroic delivery natural 
to het, as to all her kin, with colloquiar realism. 

Almost immediately after first playing Margaret of Anjou, 
she created the part of Matilda in The Carmelite, a part 
Cumberland professed to have arranged in all its features to 
suit her, The modern ‘star’ play was already creeping into 
vogue. The Rev. William Mason designed E/frida with an 
eye to Mrs Hartley’s every moyen, and Lalor Sheil contrived 
his Adelaide expressly for Miss O'Neill. Genest said: “If a 
list were to be made of all the picces in which an Irishman 
is pressed into the scrvice merely for the sake of Johnstone 
[commonly called Irish Johnstone, an actor of value] it would 
be no short one.” Dutton designated the innovation ‘the 
present preposterous system, and when, in 1825, Pier-e Egan 
published The Life of an Actor, +e spoke of the old-fashioned 
mode of: playwriting as entirely exploded in favour of the 
author — ‘Mr, Give-up-everything’ — writing up to some 
particular actor, actress, or group, 

Round about 1800, several ladies launched tragedies, 
Byron thus dispored -of them:~ “Women (saving Joanna 
Baillie)- cangot write tragedy: they have not seen enough 
nor felt enough of life for it.” 

The Scotchwoman Byron credited with good tragedies 
produced eight volumes of them. Three consisted of a 
‘Series of Plays, in which it is attempted to delineate the 
stronger passions of the mind-~each passior being the subject 
of a tragedy and a comedy. They were designed for the 
stage, but, pace the opinion of England’s then foremost man 
of letters, they were inadequate to sustain stage tests. It 
was expected that Mrs. Siddons and Kemble would make ~ 
some coups de thédtre in De Montfort (the tragedy that 
delineated the passion of hate), but the play, produced on 
April 29th, 1800, oozed throuch eleven nichts and then 
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(owing, said Sheridan, to the perverted taste of a public that 
preferred to see elephants on the stage) stood stagnant, 
till Kean again failed with it,in 1821. It was over-moralised, 
mechanically organised, palpably one in a set. Yet it has 
beauties, and—as a play to be read—vigour, that go some 
way to explain Byron’s salvo of Miss Baillie, as well as the 
eulogium of Scott, who, while placing Campbell and himself 
infinitely below Burns a‘nong Scots poets—‘not to be named 
in the same day’—regarded Joanna as ‘now the highest 
genius of her country. In point of fact, she possessed the 
idyllic, not the dramatic, gift. 

Miss Burney penned a tragedy, Edwy and Elgiva, and 
Mrs. Siddons played in it, but it was visited with damnation 
on its first night of life. The saving sense of the absurd 
that sparkles in every line of Fanny’s diary deserted her 
when she tried to soar. 

Percy, a Tragedy by Hannah More, had every advantage 
from Garrick’s encouragement when launched in 1777, and 
Mrs. Siddons and Kemble did their best with it in 1787, but 
the public found it ‘sickly’ it had no root. That Mrs, 
Siddons herself knew what eonstitutes a good play appears 
from her remark in a letter to Whalley dispraising Great- 
heed’s, “All the people in it forget their feelings to talk 
metaphor instead of passion.” 


XII 
PROMINENT THEATRICAL CONTEMPORARIES 


Y their original numbers, augmented, as we have seen, 
B by their marriages within their own profession, the 
Kembles, only less than by their talents, character, 
and prudence, bade fair, at one time, to block theatrical 
avenues and monopolise emoluments.”! In the greenroom 
their style was termed ‘the family-acting, and, by the openly 
envious, ‘the Kemble rant” Their recitative method, though 
partly determined by the blank verse tragedies then in 
vogue, was also a manner they adopted from temperament, 
and by preference. The spirited manner of Garrick had 
been exercised in the same warts in which the Kemble 
brothers were as declamatory as Quin. 

At no period of her gréat career had Mrs. Siddons cause’ 
for serious anxiety as to a rival. It was inevitable, when 
she first became celebrated, that the sexagenarian play- 
goer—an evergreen nlague—shovld talk heavily to younger 
people-about Susanna Cibber and Hannah Pritchard. Not 
only did old Lady Lucy Meyrick dilate on the plebeian (!) 
emotion of Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Macbeth compared with 
Mrs, Pritchard’s, but Lord Harcourt, the husband of one of 
Mrs. Siddons’s closest friends, while allowing that she could 
“assume parts with a spirit held her altogether second in 
the somnambulist scene to the great Hannah, her tragic pre- 
decessor. ‘ 

From the Bath Theatre, as might have been expected, 
came the first of the younger ladies whose names were, in 
succession, for a short time, whispered as possible disturbers 


* “Drury Lane will be in the hands of the Kemble family, in less than six years,” 
—The Morning Post, April 21st. 1984. 
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of Mrs, Siddons’s peace. Elizabeth (sometimes called Anne) 
Brunton came up to Covent Garden for the 1785-86 season, 
and some spasmodic endeavours were made in the press 
to persuade the public that in the new arrival it would find 
a more than Siddonian star. The Green-Room Mirror said 
Miss Brunton was ‘the Roscia of the age! and phoenomenon 
of Nature!” adding, with a touch of anti-climax, that she 
promised ‘to prove a piincipal support of the British stage.’ 

Although London at large did not confirm the enthusiasm 
of Bath, Miss Brunton was acknowledged to be a capable 
actress, She played at Covent Garden till 1792, when, 
having, in the previous year, married Merry, who, as ‘Della 
Crusca,’ had formerly, in Florence, been a prominent member 
of the Arno Miscellany set, she withdrew from the London 
boards, to reappear, in 1796, as a star of the first magnitude 
in the United States, where she settled, lost her husband in 
1798, and married Warren, the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Manager. This Miss Brunton is not to be confounded either 
with her younger sister, Louisa, who played comedy at 
Covent~Garden from 1803 till 1807, when she became 
Countess of Craven, or with her“niece, another Miss Elizabeth 
Brunton, whose stage career extended from 1815 to 1849. 
This third Miss Brunton married the actor, Frederick Henry 
Yates. She was Edmund Yates’s mother. 

Late in life, Mrs. Siddons spoke of Miss Sarah Smith, 
afterwards Mrs. Bartley, as-having been the lady next held 
up, after Elizabeth Brunton, as her likely rival, but-such a 
suggestion must have beén idle, sterling actress though Mrs. 
Bartley was. Combe (who disliked Mrs. Siddons) publishing, 
in 1812, his ‘Tour of Doctor Syntax, vainly tried, by 
ignoring the great actress, to exalt Miss Smith above her, 
in the following passage :—~ 


‘©The Dratia’s children strat and play 

In borrow’d parts, their lives away ;— 
And then they share the oblivious lot ; 
Smith will, like Cibber, be forgot! 
Cibber with fascinating art 
Could wake the pulses of the heart ; 
But hers is an expiring name, 

- And darling Smith’s will be the same.” 
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A sounder judge than Combe, Mrs. Siddéns’s worshipper, 
Macready, found, when he acted. with Miss Smith, that “of 
the soul, that goes to the making of an artist, there was 

none.” 

Before me,” dated ‘Dec, 28, 1814, lies an urtpublished 
letter? from Mrs. Siddons to her niece, ‘Nanny’ Twiss, in 
the thick of which—with one of those abrupt changes of 
subject that so often indicate, on tht correspondent’s part, a 
strofig, veiled interest in the new topic—these words occur: 
“You See Miss Oniel has quite extinguish me, She has 
really a great deal of tallent and I hope the publié will 
continue their adoration of her, for I hear she is a very 
amiable good young woman.” The writer had retired two 
years previously, yet the fact rankled that the public should 
be paying adoration at another shrine. To Rogers, Mrs. 
Siddons frankly admitted that the public had a sort of 
pleasure in mortifying their old favourites by setting up 
new idols. 

Belonging to the long line of conspicuous Irish players, 
Eliza O'Neill, aged twenty, made a début in Dublin in I8Ik, 
Three years later occurred the. inevitable migration, and, on 
her first night at Covent Garden, she took the audience by 
storm. She was naturalesqie and mobile, and Talma himself 
spoke of her voice of tears, Beauty, also, she possessed, and 
the gift of blushing rosily under stage emotion, though, beyond 
that power, her dramatic expressiveness resided in her postures 
and gestures, not in her face. Hazlitt acutely observed a 
‘fleshiness’ about her manner, voice, and person which incapaci- 
tated her for the Volumnia of Rome and of Shakespeare, 

She had sense enough to refuse the part of Lady Macbeth. 
The trenchant mother of an Archbishop of Dublin thus con- 
trasted her with her infinitely greater predecessor :-— 

“Miss O’Neill is said to be more natural than Mrs. Siddons 
«was, but to gain no more by it than’ waxwork does by being 
a closer representation of nature than the Apollo Belvedere. 
Very few discriminate sufficiently in the arts between the merit 
of an exact representation and an ennodled one ; and people are 
not fair enough in general to allow that something must be 

' Kindly placed at my disposal by Mr, Frank Dillon. 
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sacrificed of fidelity in order to reach that elevated. imitation 
which alone give’ strong arfd repeated pleasure.” 

Miss O'Neill had five years in which to prove aK ; 
secondariness. In 1819, Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Wrixon 
Beecher, M.P. for Marlow, swept her off the boards, When 
the wife of a baronet, she is said to have affected—as Lady 
Derby (Miss ;Farren) is also said to have done—an amusing 
ignorance of thie details or stage life. 

A shoal of young women formed themselves on Mrs. 
Siddons. Genest particularly mentions Mrs. Weston,* whose 
performance of Lady Macbeth was a close imitation, In her 
retired years, Mrs. Siddons had protégées, and instructed them 
(non-professionally) in acting. One was Miss Dance, whom 
the past-mistress warmly recommended, begging her friends to 
be present on March 20th, 1821, at The Stranger, at Covent 
Garden, when Miss Dance was to make her first appearance 
on any stage. Miss Dance possessed good abilities and good—_ 
somewhat Siddons-like—looks, but she neglected work for ‘ balls 
and parties, and was discharged in disgrace. She had failed 
to learn-from Mrs. Siddons the great lesson that ‘the laurel 
must be paid for. - 

Not only had Mrs. Siddons imitators, but a mimic—in the 
shape of Mrs. Mary (Becky) Wells, or Mrs. Leah Sumbel, who 
was so very much a scapegrace that both Miss Farren and 
Mrs, Siddons refused to play if she were given the secondary 
parts. At Coyent Garden, ip 1788, and before and after that 
year, in the provinces, Becky Wells used to represent ‘a scene 
from Two Great Tragic Actresses’—Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. 
Crawford—but beyond impudence, a leering smile, and a known 
character for liveliness, the performance was only what they 
then called ‘La La, ze. indifferent, and in every way inferior 
to the imitations of that brilliant amateur, Simons. Palmer, 
nevertheless, paid Mrs. Wells 450 a night to give her imitations 
in Bath. . 

It was the speciality of Elizabeth Farren, on the stage, to 
represent the well-bred woman of fashion, smiling, adroit, quick, 
—some critics said too quick—at recognising a double entendre, 
while remaining as invulnerable in manner as she was in private 
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and long-sighted she certainly was, for she remained unwon till 
nearly forty, for the sake of the twelfth Eatl of Derby, a man 
of such quaint appearance that he looked a caricature in real 
life.. The attachment between them covered eighteen previous 
years, Lord Derby’s first Countess not having had the good taste 
to disappear till within. seven weeks of. his second marriage, 
Early in 1796, we find Mrs. Piozzi writing to the Rev. Daniel 
Lysons: “Will Miss. Farren’s corouet never be put on? I 
thought the paralytic countess would have madé way for her 
long ago.” All London knew the state of affairs, and appre- 
ciated the skill with which Miss Farren kept her unalterable 
Earl (the phrase was Horace Walpole’s) at thus-far-and-no- 
farther point. Partly as a result of having directed amateur 
theatricals at the Duke of Richmond’s, she visited, meanwhile, 
“mm very exclusive sets. Walpole, in a letter to Miss Berry, 
records the fact of supping, in 1791, at her house—the Bow- 
. Window house in Green Street—to meet Sir Charles and Lady 
Dorothy Hotham, Kemble, Lord Yarborough’s sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Anderson, and that conclusive guarantor of a_hostess’s 
reputation, Mrs. Siddons. - 

Miss Farren, certainly the -most eminent comdédienne of 
Mrs. Siddons’s earlier prime, had been originally introduced to 
Colman by Younger, for whom she had played in Liverpool, 
She came, at about cighteen, to the Little Theatre (‘the Hay- 
market’) in 1777, and began work as Miss Hardcastle. On 
her slight shoulders descended,-at Drury Lane—where she 
became, from 1778 onwards, principally acclimatised — the 
mantle Mrs. Abington was soon to let fall, and she wore it with 
the elegance with which she wears the fur-trimmed white silk 
‘John’ cloak in the Lawrence full-length, till Mrs. Jordan, 
taking the comedy throne Miss Farren, at marriage, vacated, 
brought in another, less rarefied, type of light acting. 

On the date (May rst) of Miss Farren’s wedding, Mrs, 
Siddons referred to her marriage in an epilogue, by Mrs. Piozzi, 
unexceptionable—to use a word of the period—in taste. Many 
of the journalists, on the other hand, were fulsome. One writer 
said—what was, no doubt, true enough—that “the profession 
she has just quitted will acquire a respectability from her ex- 
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however extraordinaty, could procure for it? Twelve years 
after her marriage, Creevey, after mine, with his wife, at Lord 
Derby’s, recorded— , 3 

«., , at Lord Derby’s nobody: bats us. Lord Derby excellent 
in every’ respect, as he always is, and my Lady still out of 
spirits for the loss of her child, but surpassing even in her 
depressed state all your hereditary nobility. I have ever seen, 
tho’ she came from the stage to her title.” 

The true Thalia of our Melpomene’s prime was’ not Miss 
Farren, but she who, in Boaden’s for once picture-makihg 
words, “ran upon the stage as a f/ay-ground, and langhed for 
sincere wildness of delight.” If ever a human creature was 
designed by nature to please and entertain, it was Dora 
Jordan. . 

To Tate Wilkinson she owed the surname that suggests ‘a 
baptism. When, in 1782, as Dora Bland, she arrived, aged 
twenty, in Leeds, with her mother, brother, and sister, none of. 
them ‘ well accoutred,’ he admitted her into his company, after 
briefly testing her merits. Previously, in Dublin and Cork, she 
had undertaken anything and everything Daly wanted, and 
when Wilkinson gruffly askec whether her line was tragedy, 
comedy, or opera, she replied, ‘All’ Wilkinson expretsed 
astonishment, but the protean aspirant was successfully cast, 
one night, Calista, in Zhe Paty Penitent, another, Priscilla 
Tomboy in the farce of The Romp, another, William (“she 
sported the best leg ever seen on the -stcgs,” the Rev. John 
Genest apprises us) in Mrs. Brooke’s opera, Rosina> Her 
playbill name was ‘Miss Francis, but, before she had been 
long in Yorkshire, family reasons ‘indicated’ another change of 
name, and one fortified by ‘Mrs. “You have crossed the water, 
my dear,” said Wilkinson, “so I'll call you Jordan.” “And by 
the memory of Sam,” he would add, when gleefully boasting, 
in after years, of his association with the comedy queen, “ if she 
didn’t take my joke in earnest, and call herself Mrs. Jordan ever 
since!” When, one August evening of 1785, as the Poor 
Soldier, she was trying to exhilarate a York audience, Mrs. 
Siddons happened to be in front. As reported by Wilkinson, her 
comment on the performance was to the effect that Mrs. Jordan 
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boards, The doubt she expressed was, at she moment, justified 
by the limited enthusiasm’ manifested by the York house. 
Fourteen months latér, We find Mrs. Siddons writing from 
London to Whalley: “We havea great comic actress now, 
called Mrs, Jordan; she has a vast deal of merit, buf in my 
mind is not perfection.” . 

The day was at hand when, in London, the: narrower- 
minded lovers of Mrs. Jordan woulda inquite, concerning Mrs, 
Siddons, ‘Where is Nature?’ while the duller among Mrs, 
Siddons’s admirers would retort, concerning “Mrs. Jordan, 
‘Surely she is vulgar’ And Dora Jordan’s day outlasted even 
the ten-year day of the Blessed Damozel, for it commenced 
with her first Drury Lane season, 1785-86, and only terminated 
in 1814, when, ‘a-tiptoe, professionally, ‘on the highest point of 
being,’ she suddenly quitted the London stage, two years before 
her forlorn death at St. Cloud. She had, formerly, always 
talked of retiring whenever Mrs, Siddons should retire. 

In spite of the ‘steady, melting eye’ that sank into Lamb’s 
heart, Mrs. Jordan’s face was not what they then termed ‘critic 
ally’ handsome, though her figure received the high encomium of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s statemen* that it was the most perfect in 
symmetry he had ever scen,, She hada better gift, for an actress, 

than beauty—that of being whatever character she assumed. 

She subjugated all the men in the audience; she seemed 
created to dry the tears Mrs. Siddons bade flow; like Fontaine, 
the celebrated Dublin -lancing-master of her time, she seemed 
to be for ever saying, ‘ Zgayez-vous, mes enfans, il ny a que ca’ 
All that was so sunshiny and full of fun in her appearance, the 
elastic spring, the artless gestures, the quickness of turn—— 
gained value from her humourous delivery, her little breaks of 
woice and arch inflections. She made such words as ‘best 
gown,’ ‘but I don’t—I won't) ‘I a’n’t deaf’ each a whimsical 
miracle, and Macready speaks of ‘certain bass tones’ which 
‘would have disturbed the gravity of a hermit’ Galt says that 
the way she pronounced the word, ‘ecod!’ sounded as if she 
had taken a mouthful of some ripe, delicious peach, Coleridge, 
discoursing, in 1825, at Lamb’s Colebrooke Cottage, avowed that 
it was the witchery of her tone that suggested the idea in his 
Remorse that, if Lucifer had been permitted to retain his angel 
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voice, hell would have.been hell nolonger. The best description 
of a laugh I know is Leigh Hunt’s descrjption of Mrs. Jordan’s. 

In spite of her Leeds début as Calista, tragedy was outside 
Mrs, Jordan’s range, nor was she capable of personating a fine 
lady. She, thus, never crossed. the true path either of Mrs. 
Siddons or of Miss Farren. Comedies supplying two first-rate 
parts wheye she would not have’ eclipsed Mrs. Siddons being 
few, Mrs. Siddons and she, so long contemporaneously at Drury 
Lane, very rarely acted together. They did so in Pizarro, and 
also (Nov. 24th, 1797) in The Rivals, Mrs. Tickell contributed 
an interesting aside on Mrs, Siddons, when she wrote, in 1785, 
that Mrs, Jordan ought to “make a sweet tragedian, because, in 
Twelfth Night, her voice in the pathetic is musical and soft, 
and she has the Siddons ‘Oh!’ in perfection.” Mrs, Jordan 
was far less Euphrosyne off the stage than on it, but, across the 
lamps, no one ever guessed that she knew nervousness, depres- 
sion, or annoyance, In her maturity, she was aware of her 
limitations, “If the public had any taste,” she said, in the 
greenroom, to John Taylor, “how could they bear me in 
the part.[Rosalind] which ... is far above my habits and 
pretensions ?” a 

For twenty years, thanks to Mrs. Jordan, the Duke of 
Clarence enjoyed as much domestic happiness as the Royal 
Marriage Act permitted to him. She bore her sailor prince 
five sons and five daughters, and shared her income with him, 
calling the proyincial tours that swelled i* her ‘cruises, Her 
dismissal, in 1811, was due to no fault of hers, an¢ was 
attended by every circumstance of respect. Having left 
England to avoid creditors, her debts being the consequence 
of bills given by her to relieve her worthless son-in-law, Alsop, 
Mrs, Jordan died, on July 3rd, 1816, of jaundice and 
dejection. e ; 

Little needs to be said concerning other actresses who 
flourished during Mrs. “Siddons’s prime. The career of 
Harriot Mellon as an actress was infinitely less interesting 
than as a woman. She, again, was Irish, and the countrified, 
un-stagy look she always retained, together with a kind of 
shy boldness, constituted her charm. At Liverpool, in the 
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pliment of leading her forward by the hand, and, in her flat, 
forcible way, thus addressing the assembled company: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I am told by one I know very well 
that this young lady for years in his father’s company con- 
ducted herself with the utmost propriety. I therefore intro- 
duce her as my young friend.” The same bounty was 
afterwards extended to the same actress in the Drury Lane 
greenroom. It was a standard to live up to. 

Miss Mellon was Nature's own Audrey, but only when 
more eminent aetresses were ill did she play leading business, 
On the other hand, romance must cling to the memory of 
one who (in part, by her constant kindness to an ill-tempered 
mother and beery stepfather) attracted to herself a fortune of 
a million and a half. She married Tom Coutts, he eighty, 
she thirty-eight; twelve years later, she married the ninth 
Duke of St. Albans, he twenty-six, she fifty. She believed in 
luck, and was born lucky. She was a rattling, coarse, free- 
handed creature. She might have sat to Thackeray for the 
Fotheringay. 

Mrs, Siddons wrote, in 1793, concerning a once celebrated 
actress, “The charming and“beautiful Mrs, Robinson! I pity 
her from the bottom of my soul.” Was she thinking of 
Perdita’s arthritic helplessness and suffering, or of the Florizel 
episode, and its sequcl? As we have seen, she thanked God 
when her sister, Frances, was safely off the slippery boards, 
and, she roundly. (and, surely, .too sweepingly) termed the 
Drury- Lane greenroom of her time ‘a sink of iniquity. 
Much though shé loved her art, she almost overestimated 
the danger incurred by the maid who unmasks her beauty 
to the playhouse. 

Considering her rather judging disposition, only too few 
sentences of Mrs. Siddons’s are recorded as to the art of 
other players. When such sentences occur, they go to the 
root of the matter, as where, in a letter to Mrs. Pennington, 
concerning the singer to whom, in Haydn’s opinion, angels 
should have listened, she writes: “Mrs. Billington is a most 
surprising creature, but her talent plays only round the head, 
without ever touching the heart.” Mrs. Siddons was feelingly 
persuaded of the truth that if technique is the body of art, 
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emotion is its soul. She is discriminating, again, in the 
following appraisement of a male fellow-player :— 

“The Pierre was a Mr. Snow (a banker’s nephew) whos¢ 
stage name is Hargrave: he is a sort of professional amateur, 
with a good figure, and may do better hereafter; but at 
present he is hard and dry: the wheels of his passion want 
oiling, and his voice is harsh... . He wants to play Othello, 
but I fear it will not do: he would be more fit for Iago with 
a little practice.” 

Chief of those who passed as heirlooms from the House 
of Garrick to Sheridan’s Drury Lane was Garrick’s right- 
hand man, Tom King, and he became Mrs. Siddons’s sincerest 
early friend there. Within his scanty plot of ground, King 
was an exquisite actor. His style was dry—drut. He seemed 
made to uphold sparkling dialogue, to articulate pointed 
epigram and neat antithesis. In his element as Touchstone, 
he was the perfect Lord Ogleby (in Colman and Garrick’s 
The Clandestine Marriage), and he shone with diamond lustre 
in the tours de force of Sheridanean comedy, Puff and Sir., 
Peter Teazle. He made the regulation forty lines of every ' 
prologue” or epilogue he uttered, in themselves, ‘a little 
drama,’ Off the boards, he was an agreeable person and 
a gentleman, and at his house,” at Hampton, says John 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs, Siddons and Kemble spent some of 
their Christmas holidays. 

After Brereton’s breakdown, the second line in tragedy 
at Drury Lané was filled by Bensley, Wroughton, Palmer, 
and Barrymore. In Bensley (unless ‘ Carlagnulus’ nodded 
when he wrote of him) there must have been a streak of 
greatness, Wroughton did traditional things in a safe way, the 
others acted ‘with much exactness, as the stereotype of the 
day had it, though, sometimes, it is to be feared, giving their 
parts more mouth than passion. 

To modern ideas, the~London stage, between Henderson 
and Kean, would, as regarded its men-folk, have appeared 
better supplied on the comedy than the tragedy side. The 
tragedians were hampered by a formula, or convention, which 
involved a ‘classic’ cadence in their speech, worlds away 
from the tone of natural conversation; the comedians. on 
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the other hand, drew inspiration solely from actuality. It 
seems safe to believe that a modern playgoer, could he be 
ttansported to their day, would carry away little save weariness 
from an evening with those orotund tragedians, while he 
- would derive an immense amount of pleasure from such 
actors as the gay, efficient, well-bred William Lewis, the 
male counterpart of Miss Farren, from Elliston, from Jack 
Bannister, from Parsons, from Suctt, from Munden, from 
Liston, and from Charles Mathews. Comedy, in that age, 
was in what John Bernard termed a plethora of health. 
Small parts were taken by good men, and hardly a varlet 
would go on to deliver a message but was a fellow of spirit 
and intelligence. 

When Kemble entered upon the Management of Covent 
Garden, he gave a conciliatory dinner at his own house to 
. the perforfners who were to be under his command. They 
numbered some of the time’s best actors; among them, 
George Frederic Cooke, Lewis, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Mattocks, 

~ Mrs, Beverley, Mrs. Glover, Farley, Hull, Charles Kemble, 
and, Mrs. H; Siddons, The Covent Garden company accepted 
Kemble unwillingly. His known pride and authoritativeness 
of bearing. prejudiced them against him. In the event, he 
got on better, even with the unruly and insolent G. F. Cooke, 
than might have been expected. 

Cooke was a half-baked Edmund Kean. He had none 
of .Kean’s refinement, and knew little beyond the slang and 
bravado of tragedy. Ile hoped to be the rival of Kemble 
—‘Black Jack, who, he boasted, would, one day, ‘tremble 
in his pumps’ on his account. Possibly, he might have 
outrivalied Kemble, had he combined with his own salience 
the other’s idealism and sanity. As it was, he—of whom, 
in 1801, young Dermody had written to Sydney Owenson, 
“Cooke is a constellation, the everything, the rage”—came 
to be only describable as a drunken genius, 

From September, 1803, to May, 1810, Cooke acted, on 
and off, with Mrs. Siddons in Macbeth, Othello, and many 
other plays, but her opinion of him is not recorded. Like 
Macklin, he seemed formed for sardonic parts, and malignancy 
(as in Iago and Shylock) was his strength. One evenine— 
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when he was to ha‘e played Douglas to Mrs. Siddons’s Lady 
Randolph—found him so flushed with the grape,’ as the’ 
said then, that young Harry Siddons had to read the part 
for him. ‘ 

In considering Cooke’s biography, the constant wonder 
is how he lived as long as he did. Hissed and degraded, 
he, at last, drifted to -the provinces, and thence to the 
United States, In 1812, he died in New York, and Kean, 
when there nine years later, paid for a monument for him 
on which was inscribed, 


“« . , . In various parts his matchless talents shone; 


The one he fail’d in, was, alas! his own,” 


The selfsame words might have formed Kean’s pwn epitaph. 

It is an interesting speculation as to whether Mrs. Siddons’s 
temperament required other good actors in ofder to bring 
out the best of herself, or whether, with Rachel, she would : 
have said—-or thought—concerning an imbecile cast, “ Mon 
entourage n'a été que pour me micux faire ressortir.” My own 
impressiGn is that, though she appreciated and praised good 
work (especially in beginners, and in her own autumn), she 
was rather singularly self-sufficient in her acting, and inde- 
pendent of the people around. After the death of Henderson, 
George 111 understood she ‘had wished to have him play 
at the same house with herself. ro . 

Among these who acted’ with, and were commended ‘by 
her, Charles Young said the most enthusiastic and well- 
judged things about her. There is small need to give the 
outlines of Young’s career, since that little masterpiece, 4 
Memoir of Charles Mayne Young, by the actor's son, is well 
known to general readers. Leaving out Cibber’s ‘Apology’ 
—which possesses” greater, though different qualities— 
Young’s biography is *he most indispensable, and the 
wholesomest, theatrical memoir that exists, completely free 
from banal and done-to-death anecdotes. If ever a man 
helped, by his private life and character, to grace the stage, 
the amiable, high-hearted Charles Young did so. 


| Diary and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay, edited by Austin Dobson, ii. 343. 
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When, gn April 2ist, 1794, Mrs. Si¢dons first played 
Lady Macbeth in Holland’s new Deury Lane, under Kemble’s 
Management, an aiery of children represented the black 
spirits and white, red spirits and grey, and among them was 
a tiny creature named Edmund Kean. In 1805, when Kean, 
then eighteen, was a stroller, he and his only diving peer again 
met, at Beast, on the boards, Kean°was Osmyn to the star’s 
Zarap and Norval to her Lady Randolph, As Qsmyn, he 
forgot his: words, and Mrs. Siddons, guessing, or detecting, 
drink, shook her head gravely. But she felt his latent power. 
He played, she said, ‘well, vexy well’ This was the only 
occasion on which she acted with that unhappy genius, . 
before whom, it was said, with some exaggeration, Kemble 
‘faded like a tragedy ghost.’ 

‘The small man, with an Italian face and fatal eye,’ 
“Mn Kean, ‘from Exeter, did not get his chance before a 
London Audience till Mrs. Siddons had been eighteen 
months retired. From the testimony of eye-witnesses who 
‘saw both, it would appear that he made the same tremendous 
attack on the nerves that she had done. 

Sdon the new romantic had his school as well as his follow- 
ing, half a dozen lesser men were aping his instantaneous 
transitions from the hyper-tragic to the infra-colloquial, and 
we may. remember how, in Pendennis, Mr. Manager Bingley 
‘darted’ about the stage and yelled like Kean. By virtue 
of his diametrically opposite methods, it was inevitable that 
Kean ‘should now be pitted against Kemble, as Garrick had, at 
first, been pitted against Quin. Mrs, Trench gives a glimpse 
of Kean’s originality, in saying that her children, to whom 
the wailing tragedians, with their raised voices, made Shake- 
'speare practically unintelligible, enjoyed every word spoken 
by Kean—‘his tones are so natural.” 

For eighteen years, the prodigy earned 410,000 a year 
—and, in 1905, Messrs, Christie sold the green silk purse 
Browning gave Irving, which had been found in Kean’s 
pocket, without a sixpence inside. Byron committed to his 
journal for ‘February 2oth, 1814, a reasonable hope that 
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during a boyhoo! of semi-starvation, proved too strong. 
Added to it, there seethed in Kean, somethirig not unlike 
Swift’s seva indignatio, a madness .of rage against things as 
they are. One of the saddest letters ever weittgn, addressed 
by Kean, under date, 1821, to ‘Dear Jack’ Lee, his secretary, 
was sold, in 1906, at Messrs. Sothcbys’, Thus it ran :—~ | 

“J have been mad “or three days, imagined that all my 
enemies had congregated for the purpose of destruction, 
aided by demons, riflemen, and rattlesnakes —- exdellent 
sport; the delirium subsiding, Death placed his ugly visage 
in my view. I have been very drunk—very often—once so 
bad that I could scarcely hobble through Macbeth. Huzza! 
boy—all fun, all jollity, all good fellowship, but, heart, heart, 
when wilt thou break?” 

The most recently living actor with whom ‘Mrs. Siddons 
appeated was William Charles Macready, whose hour-glass 
ran till 1873. He and Young were happily associated with 
John and Charles Kemble in Lady Blessington’s tribute, 
“Were I called on to name the professional+men I have 
known ‘most distinguished for good breeding and mannars, 
I should name four tragedians—the two Kembles, Young, 
and Macready.” 

Macready was a youth when, in 1812, just bgfoye her 
retirement, Mrs. Siddons went to Newcastle to give two , 
performances in his father’s theatre. The most stimulating 
lesson in his artistic education was playing with her on these 
occasions. The Manager's son, as junior lead, was sent tp 
her hotel to rehearse Beverley to her Mrs. Beverley, she 
fifty-seven, her stage husband, nineteen. As he entered 
the room where the great lady awaited him with her stately 
daughter, Cecilia, his nervousness was so obvious that, to 
lighten matters, ske said, in-her elephantine way, “] hope, 
Mr. Macready, you have brought some hartshorn and water 
with you, as I am told you are terribly frightened at me.” 

In the evening, on the stage, when his first scene with 
her commenced, the sensitive novice again stood for a 
moment petrified by her presence, but, upon her kindly 
whispering the word, he was able to proceed. Before long, 
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till, in the last scene, as Mrs. Siddons stood by the side- 

wing, waiting her entrance cue, he uttered a crucial sentence 

in such a way that “she raised her hands, clapping loudly, 

and calling out, ‘Bravo, sir, bravo!’ in sight of part of the 
- audience, who joined in her applause. . 

The next evening, the last of her_two-nights’ engagement, 
Mrs. Siddons played Lady Randolpt and Macready was her 
sor. Some of her Newcastle friends had written beforehand to 
her to beg that one of her pieces might be Douglas, young 
Macready’s ‘years and ardour suiting so well the part of 
Norval.’ After the play ended, she sent for him, and spoke 
the following valedictory :-— 

“You are in the right way, but remember what I say, 
study, study, study, and do not marry till you are thirty. I 
remember what it was to be obliged to study at nearly your 
age with a young family about me. Beware of that: keep 
your mind en your art, do not remit your study and you are 
certain to succeed . . . study well, and God bless you.” 

Her advice to the player—which might be paralleled in a 
letter from Garrick to Powell—fell on good soil. Macready 
(‘moral, grave, sublime, as Tefnyson called him) held the 
highest place in tragedy for nearly a quarter of a century. He 
consistently traced inspiration to Mrs. Siddons. 

“Her words,” he said, “lived with me, and often in 
moments of despondency have come to cheer me. Her acting 
was a revelation t¢ me, which ever after had its influence on 
me in’ the study of my art. Ease, grace, untiring energy 
through all the variations of human passion, blended into the 
grand and massive style, had been with her the result of 
patient application. On first witnessing her wonderful imper- - 
sonations I may say with the poet :-— 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 


When a new planet swims irto his ken.’ 


“And I can only liken the effect they produced on me, in 
developing new trains of thought, to the awakening power 
that Michael Angelo’s sketch of the Colossal head in the 
‘Farnesina is said to have had on the mind of Raphael.” 


XIV 
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\ X THAT of the interior at 14 Gower Street, and, later, 
at 49 Great Marlborough Street? Mrs. Siddons’s 
existence was at the farthest remove from. the 

masquerade of prank and vagary a citizen imagination associ- 

ates with /a vie d’artiste. Nursing her babies, adding up her 
weekly accounts, eating her favourite roast beef, this Madame 

Sarah showed no artistic eccentricity in private life.. One 

likes to think of gorgeous Tragedy, sitting by the lamp-lit 

table, surrounded by her early circle of pretty faces and 
youthfu? talk—talk, one gathers from the family letters, that - 
would not have ‘strained a Poswell to bursting,’ but filled with 
affectionate amenity and light-heartedness, 

It is doubtful whether ‘the modern student’ would feel 
much interest in Mr. Siddons, were details concerning him 
thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. They are not. He left fewer 
traces of himself in writter record than the consort of any 
celebrity of as recent a period as Mrs. Siddons’s. Fivé plain, 
respectable letters by him are to be found in Whalley’s 
‘Journals and Correspondence, and four or five, in manuscript, ‘ 
in the Hardwicke Papers, and among the British Museum 
Sheridan Correspondence. It transpires that he was, not 
exactly a nonentity, but undervitalised, and bounded by him- 
self, In his favour, it should be said that, however unresist- 
ingly he may have slid into the habit of letting his wife 
support him, he was a decent liver, and neither ill-treated her,, 


3 T have seen an unpublished letter, of 1792, from Mrs. Pizzi to Mrs. Pennington, 
referring to some scandal about Mr. Siddons, in which Mrs. Siddons, for a time, 
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nor gambled away her earnings. H¢ reti_ed from ‘the stage, 
but, says Boaden, only because he was too, mediocre an 
actor for the ‘family’s credit; hé vost a considerable sum 
of mgney, made by Mrs.. Siddons, over the’ part -proprietor- 
ship of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, but, there, his intentions had 
been meritorious. It needed a Phelps to make ‘the Wells 
Pay. ‘ d 
: It is hard for a man to play perpetualtsecond fiddle.to a 
wife, and the man who does so gracefully, and without fore- 
going his claims: to respect, must be gifted with. some hidden 
quality surpassing even his partner’s brilliancy, It gay- be 
granted that Mrs. Siddons’s prince consort was fussy and 
insignificant, and, as a consequence of his subsidiary position, 
occasionally il]-humoured, but, on the whole, he seems to have 
sustained the réle of Melpomene’s husband with reasonable 
sense ahd taste. He was an actor—and he had to undergo 
the humiliatibn of not acting, and of seeing his better half 
play her great parts supported by her brother. Something, 
in addition, may be urged for him on the scbre that a wife 
vowed (as'his was) to the exclusive worship of her own'velations 
is a’cross for any man. Altogether unamiable he could not 
have been, since he was liked, as well as esteemed, by a 
brother-in-law. “The confidence between Mr. "S: and my 
Brother is unbounded,” writes Mrs. Siddons, in a letter of 
. 1798. At was inevitable that he should not be named in the 
diaries ‘of eminent- individuals who recorded having met Mrs. 
Siddors out dining. In Windham’s Diary, under May 15th, 
, 1791, we may, however, read that the writer, having called, 
‘and ‘found Mrs. Siddons out, “sat some time with Mr. 
Siddons,” 
‘Like other subordinate husbands, ‘Sid’ talked lengthily of 
his wife..*That he had some sense of humour, and could 
ever pull’ an interlocutor’s ‘leg, seems evidenced by a speech 
the. late Mr. James Dibdin reports him as making to Dr. 
Mackenzie of Portpartick. “Do you know?” he asked, “that 
" staal beer is good for crying? The day that my wife drinks 
small beer, she cries amazingly; she is really pitiful, But if 
I was to give her porter, or any stronger liquor, she would 
not be worth a farthing.” 7 
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When the Lawre.ice troubles thickened round his daughters, 
Mr. Siddons, as a counsellor and helper, left something to be 
desired. He was, said his wife, so harsh and repelling that 
confidence, on their part and hers, was alienated. Most 
likely, he forgot he had once been young. Messrs. Allen 
permit me to quote a letter, in which Mrs. Siddons, scarified, 
at the time, by ‘briery -Circumstance, and exasperated by 
her husband’s attitude, reveals his shortcomings to Mrs, 
Pennington— 

“You desird me to tell you how Mr. S. received the 
information which I told you had been communicated; with 
that coldness and reserve which had kept him so Jong ignorant 
of it, and that want of an agreeing mind (my misfortune, though 
not Ais fault,) that has always check’d my tongue and chilled 
my heart, in every occurrence of importance zhro’ our lives. 
No, it is not his fazt, it is his nature. Nay, he wou’d never 
have hinted to Sally anything of the matter, if I had not 
earnestly represented to him how strange such reserve must 
appear to her; whcreupon he testified his total disapprobation, 
nay, abherrence pf any further intercourse with Mr. L[awrence], 
whom he reprobated with the-spirit of a just man ABOVE the 
WEAKNESSES which are the misfortunes of the Race in 
general.” 

Probably, the sympathies of ‘Sid’ and Sally—so John 
Kemble familiarly named the pair—were not more imperfect 
than Sir Walter and Lady Scott’s. A good deal has been 
made of their ‘separation, of which the malignant Mrs, Galindo 
gives the date—October, 1804. Mr. Siddons’s ever-increasing 
rheumatism had long before decided him in favour of Bath as 
an abiding-place. Cecilia, his ten-year-old daughter, was at 
Bath, at the Miss Lees’ school, Belvedere House; his other 
children were dead or scattered. He had little in common 
with his wife’s fashionable set. He was inured to her absences 
on tour, and she, though, hitherto, she had nursed him through 
severe rheumatic attacks, was too busy to miss him. So to 
Bath he went, and he and Mrs. Siddons paid each other, from 
time to time, visits of considerable length. 

A significant letter, of December 16th, 1804, given by 
Campbell, from Mrs. Siddons to her husband, after their 
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so-called separation, concerning bis ultimace disposition of their 
property, runs as follows :— 3 


| “ My DEAR Sip,—-I am really sorry that my little flash of 
merriment should have been taken so seriously, for I am sure, 
however we may differ in trifles, we can never cease to love 
each other, You wish me to say what I expect to have done 
——I can expect nothing more than you yourself have designed 
me in your will, Be (as you ought to be) the master of all 
while God permits, but, in case of your death, only let me 
be put out of the power of any person living. This is all 
that I desite; and [ think that you cannot but be convinced 
that it is reasonable and proper.—Your ever affectionate and 
faithful + Ss. S” 


This undemanding letter in itself gives evidence of the 
simplicity and sincerity of its writer. 

Mrs. Siddons was in Bath during February, 1808. In the 
Bath Herald, for Saturday, February 6th, I read: “at the 
Theatre Royal Last night but two Mrs. Siddons in the Tragedy 
of Venice Preserved”; in the same, for February 11th: “ Mary 
Queen of Scots, Queen Mary by Mrs. Siddoas Positively the 
last night of her performing hzre.” On the following March 
Irth, William Siddons died, unexpectedly—“ as he had prayed 
to die, without a sigh,” Mrs, Siddons told Lady Harcourt. In 
‘the Bath Journal, for Monday, March 14th, one may read: 
“Friday died at his Lodgings in this City William Siddons, esq: 
the very worthy aiid affectionate husband of the justly celebrated 
Mrs." Siddons. Though long an invalid dissolution may be 
said to have been sudden as he had passed the preceding 
evening with a circle of friends in his usual social and pléasant 
manner.” The Bath Chronicle, in its next issue, practically 
copied the Journal notice, and a similar item appeared in the 
Bath Herald, The address of Siddons’s lodgings is not given 
in any of these newspapers. In the Bath Abbey Register, an 
entry reads, “ William Siddons was buried on. March 16, 1808.” 
In 1908, Miss Harriot Siddons and her brother, Mr. -Henry G. 
I. Siddons, grandchildren of Mrs. Siddons’s second son, George, 
placed a tablet in Bath Abbey to William Siddons’s memory. 
It seems unlikely that Mrs. Siddons should have” erected no 
Monument over her husband’s grave; one car only suppose 
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that the original stone has been moved, and lost, during ‘one 
of the changes effected in the Abbey in the course of the 
intervening century. The present tablet bears for inscription : 
“Sacred to the Memory of William Siddons Esq: who died 
at Bath, 11th March, 1808.” . 

His bleakness and untowardness now forgotten, William 
Siddons’s widow wrote of his death, two or three weeks after 
it occurred, to Mrs, Piozzi:— 

. I shall feel it longer than I shall speak of it. May 
I die the death of my honest, worthy husband, and may 
those to whom I am dear remember me... as I remember 
him, forgiving all my errors, and recollecting only my quietness 
of spirit and singleness of heart.” 

Since Mrs, Siddons was bread-winner and mother both, she, 
necessarily, had to leave her girls, when children, and, later, 
when invalids, under other feminine care than her own, while 
she was away, earning for their wants. In the direction of 
practical thought for them, and care for their future, this 
great artist was every inch a mother. When, in 1786, Whalley 
named to-her his apprehensions gf some undesirable marriage 
threatening his pretty niece, she responded—“ You could not 
speak to one who understands those anxieties you mention 
better than I do.” Later, when her girls were ‘out,’ she 
encouraged eligible young men, but, at this date, Sally was © 
only eleven, and Maria seven. Mrs, Siddons’s sixth and 
youngest child was born, it -should be noted, twenty years 
later than her eldest, 

Mrs, Siddons belonged to the type of mothers who frankly 
admire their children, and love to discourse of them. On four 
separate occasions, she wrote to Whalley— 

in 1785, “Sarah is an elegant creature, and Maria is as 
beautiful as a seraphim, Harry grows very awkward, sensible 
and _well-disposed,” a 

in 1786 (January), when George was newly born, she 
described him as “healthy and lovely as an angel,” and—this 
was her joke— very like the Prince of Wales!” 

in 1786 (August), “My ... children are . . . well, clever, 
and lovely,” 

(October) *. . . Sally is vastly clever; Maria and George. 
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are beautiful; and Harry a boy with very good parts, but 
not disposed to learning.” ? 

- In 1794, Amelia Alderson, afterwards Opie’s wife, wrote to 
Norwich, from London, that she had been to Marlborough 
Street, and found Mrs, Siddons nursing her baby (Cecilia— 
the sixth baby) and “as handsome and charming as ever.” 
The unmarried lady added, “The baby is all a baby can be, 
but Mrs. S. laughs, and says it is a wit and a beauty already 
in her eyes,” 

Shortly after her 1782 re-entry into London, Mrs. Siddons 
sent Harry to Dr. Barrow’s Academy in Soho Square. After 
a few months there, he passed, on Queen Charlotte's nomi- 
nation, into the Charterhouse, where he remained five years. 
“Boys,” observed Mrs, Siddons, speaking particularly of her 
sécond, George, afterwards the Indian Civil Servant, “are 
noisy creatures compared to girls.” She frequently changed 
her daughters’ schools, though keeping mostly to"Bath as their 
locality—this was long before Mrs. Twiss opened at 24 Camden 
Place. In the early part of 1789, Sally and Maria were de- 
posited by their parents at_ Mrs. Semple’s finishing-school at 
Calais, where they appeared to have stayed about three years, 

Thanks to their mother’s genius, there was no need to 
train them for wage-earning. One might have said that the 
unoccupied existences they were allowed to lead as young, 
grown-up girls could not have conduced to health of body 
or mind, but that a sentence which occurs, in 1797, in one 
of Mr, Siddons’s letters to Whalley, “Sally... has had the 
worst fit I ever knew, and is still very ill,” suggests a ‘reason 
for Mrs. Siddons’s tacitly judging their already asthmatic 
elder daughter incapable of a professional life. A ‘statement, 
singular in both senses, occurs in Mrs, Papendiek’s Remini- 
scences, miscalled ‘Journals, to the effect that Maria was 
expected to appear, at Drury Lane, apparently, early in 1790(!) 
as Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. Mrst Papendiek (whom Mrs, 
Raine Ellis well summarised as ‘gossipping§ and credulous 
of gossip’) goes on to allege that Maria has, previously, 
greatly shone, as Lessing’s heroine, in Stanmore Priory 
theatricals, that a brilliant success was anticipated. but that 
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Mrs, Siddons, ostensibly on account of Maria’s youthfulness 
and delicacy, and really from fear of being outrivalled, with- 
drew her daughter's name just before her début. In support 
of these assertions, there was, certainly, in Drury Lane 
announcements, of October, 7794, mention of ‘a Young Lady’ 
to play Emilia Galotti as ‘her first appearance on any Stage, 
but, on the other hand, this description was justified, on the 
night of the production, in the person of Miss Miller. Pro- 
bably, Mrs. Papendiek’s canard grew out of nothing more 
tangible than somebody’s surmise (dimly recollected across a 
forty years’ interval) that the ‘Young Lady’ might prove a 
Miss Siddons. The remainder of the space the ‘Journals’ 
devotes to the Siddons family is an amusing tissue of error. 

Beauty both Mrs. Siddons’s daughters possessed. Maria 
was the lovelier, but Sally’s face had more of the interest 
of character. An enchanting trio, indeed, they and Mrs. 
Siddons—filie pulchra, mater pulchrior—must have appeared 
when they entered a room together, and it cannot be wondered 
at that the man of the most marked artistic sensibility of 
any living in England at that time found his imagination 
enchained by thf conjoint vision of grace and charm that 
represented the Siddons-Kembie ‘type’ Thomas Lawrence, 
A.R.A., afterwards Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., commenced 
his strange, febrile relations with the Siddons family by 
becoming, in the first instance, the follower of Sally. Mr. 
Knapp’s Pennington and Bird letters invalidate the order 
of the data of the Lawrencé drama given in Record Qf a 
Girlhood. So few persons knew, at the time, what was taking 
place as to Lawrence’s successive volte-face that it is small 
wonder that Fanny Kemble, who had no documents, and was 
born long after both Miss Siddons were dead, saw through a 
glass darkly. 

Aged twenty-six,” Lawrence, at about 1795, was handsome, 
polished, and fascinating.- From the moment he settled in 
London, he strugk at the highest quarry, and, says Mrs. 
Inchbald, in her plain way, “his plan demanded ample pre- 
mises, which in good situations are expensive to the rising 
artist” He took up his quarters in Greek Street, Soho, near 
the Siddonses in Great Marlborough Street. 


> 
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To people of to-day it is obvious how low, compared with 
Reynolds’s level, was the level on which his over-elegant, 
over-facile successor painted. Lawrence’s best work lies in his 
delicate, expressive outline drawings, as to which Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Devonshire, wrote to him, “I know that your 
drawings are finer than anything known,” and it is difficult 
to think that the same hand drew the captivating heads of 
Mrs. Siddons, reproduced in Mr. Knapp’s book, and, only a 
little later, painted the full-length of her that hangs on the 
staircase of the National Portrait Gallery with its too ruddy 
complexion, its badly hung, over-stalwart arms. What 
Lawrence lacked was the austerity of taste, and of mind, 
generally, which, by enabling a, painter to govern his art, 
makes him great. 

During his passages with the Siddons family, we see him, 
in some of his letters, so melodramatic, so bullying, as to 
recall someone's bitter opinion of Canning, viz. that he 
could ‘never be a gentleman for <nore than thtee hours at 
a time.’ Nevertheless, this was far from the impression Law- 
rence made, when out of love. People, in general, found his 
manners gentle, and, in spite-of his obscure origin ana personal 
pretensions, retiring rather than assertive, Benjamin Haydon’s 
‘obituary’ comment on him that he had smiled so often and 
so long that at last his smile had the appearance of being 
set in enamel is well known. Less frequently quoted is 
Haydon’s earlier description (in a magazine article entitled 
‘Somniator’s other Vision’) of > Lawrence befhg turned—by 
Michael Angelo’s ghost!—into a bottle of sweet oil, whereas 
Northcote is transformed into a gilded viper, and Fuseli sent 
straight to hell. The general verdict pronounced Lawrence 
too suave. 

He was that combination of susceptibility and attractive- 
ness which makes a man, almost involuntarily, a flirt. He 
whole-heartedly desired to marry Sally Siddons, and, for her, 
wore mourning till his death. Yet he confessed to the Charles 
Kembles that he had, subsequently, been deéply in love with: 
the beautiful Mrs. Wolff, while, when he died of ossification 
of the heart, still another lady put on widow’s weeds for him. 
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cerning the conduct of the Princess of Wales. “He could 
not write a common answer to a dinner invitation without’ 
its assuming the tone of a 6il/et-doux; the very commonest 
conversation was held in that soft low whisper and with 
that tone of deference and interest which are so unusual and 
so calculated to please.” 

It would be clear that the Miss Siddons must have been 
in every way adequate from the fact that such a man gave 
them burning adoration. One all but arrives, irideed, at the 
conclusion that he was in love with the whole family, and 
the whole family with him. The works which established his 
reputation were portraits of the Kembles, and the last sketch 
he ever perfected was that of Fanny Kemble, Who can doubt 
that the image of Mrs. Siddons warmed his imagination from 
the day when, ‘Et 13, he drew her portrait at Bath? 
He was fourteen years her junior, but every actress is one 
to two decades younger than her years, It need no more 
astonish us if sundry living people maintain that he was, 
deep down, in love with her, while supposing himself 
enamoured, successively, of her daughters, than that, in her 
day, evil “thinkers invented slander to which the following . 
reference is made, in a letter written, in 1810, by the Princess 
of Wales: “The report about Mrs. Siddons and Lawrence ' 
I always thought most shameful, and never believed it, and 
rejoice that it is proved to be false.”? 

When Lawrence was sixty, Fanny Kemble, then twenty, 
declared herself on the way to being in love with him, and, 
since she was a Kemble, exercised over him, in her minor 
measure, the old spell. “Oh! she is very like her [ze Maria]: 
she is very like them all,’ he murmured, as he gazed at the 
portrait he had just made of her. It is significant that, when 
he sent her a proof-plate of Reynolds’s ‘Tragic Muse, with 
the inscription, ‘This portrait, by England’s greatest painter, 
of the noblest subject of his pencil, is presented to her niece 
and worthy successor, by her most faithful humble friend and 
servant, Lawrencé,” he afterwards sent for the picture, and 
erased the words, “and worthy successor.” His secretary told 


? Diary [by Lady Charlotte Bury] ///ustrative of the Times of George the Fourth, 
iv. 63, see also ii. 71, 1838. 
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Fanny that Lawrence had the print lying, with the inscription, 
in his drawing-room for several days before sending it to her, 
and had said to him, “Cover it up; I cannot bear to look at 
it.’ The most touching fact of all is that when, after years 
of severance (for, in spite of a few wistful letters written to 
him as necessary occasions arose, she did not resume the old 
friendly relations after Sally’s death!) Mrs. Siddons felt not 
far from her end, she said to her brother, “Charles, when I die, 
I wish to be carried to my grave by you and Lawrence.” 
“Good God! did she say that?” exclaimed Lawrence, when 
told. Her wish could not be fulfilled, for Sir Thomas pre- 
deceased by eighteen months her he had called ‘the 
Immortal.’ 7 

I should have shrunk from even approaching the ground 
Mr. Oswald G. Knapp made his own by his admirable mani- 
pulation, in An Artist's Love Story, of two unpublished 
collections of Siddons correspondence—1797-1803—one his, 
the other—through him—Miss Grazebrook’s gift to the public, 
but that, realising how incomplete the present chapter would 
be without much reference to them, I wrote to him, and, in reply, 
received the kindest permission, which Messrs. George Allen 
& Sons, the publishers of the book, were so good as to ratify, 
to avail myself of these letters, Ax Artist's Love Story tells, 
straight from the facts, one of those ‘ incredible’ double dramas 
of family history that only occasionally, as here, reach their 
logical conclusion in tragedy, desperately piteous, full of the 
cruelty and waste of nature. It is absorbing, from the emotional 
intensity that breathes through every letter of these dmes 
@éite, and no one can read it’ without catching some sense 
of that dependent affection, almost idolatry, which Mrs. 
Siddons inspired in her daughters and intimate friends. 

During 1795, Lawrence—who, for some little time, had . 
been attached, though not, so far, openty plighted, to Sally 
Siddons, then about twenty—began- by moods of alternating 
gloom and violence, to evince that something was wrong. At 
last, he confessed to Mrs. Siddons that he found he loved 
Maria, the bud of sixteen, better than Sally. This was a 


1 He was so dilatory a painter that the fact of his exhibiting the Fitzhugh full- 
lencth vortrait of her in the 1804 Academy proves nothing. 
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painful situation for Sally, who had reciprocated his devotion, 
but, being a temperate, high-minded girl, the worthy daughter 
of her mother, she accepted the inevitable with fortitude and 
smiles, and, continuing to keep the fact of Lawrence’s original 
courtship of her as much a secret from all but Mrs. Siddons 
and Maria as, up to the present, it was, she stood aside, while 
Lawrence pressed upon all concerned his zeal to become the 
affianced of her younger sister. It was in the nature of things 
that he should have his way, and, by the commencement of 
1798, the engagement was sanctioned, though there were serious 
objections, chief among them Maria’s fragility of constitution. 
Already, a doctor had breathed the word, consumption, as 
being a menace, but the family, like other families similarly 
threatened, had every hope that her ‘youth, and the unremitting 
attention paid her’ would conquer. Up to this time, Maria 
seems to have been less frequently troubled with illness than 
her elder sister, for Sally was subject to spasmodic asthma, 
and rarely free, for more than three weeks at a time, from a 
prostrating attack of it. 

The femily, asa family, was more or less pulmonary, John 
Kemble was badly troubled with asthma, and Sally and Maree 
brother, Henry, eventually died of phthisis, 

Maria had Short- joy of her contract. Before six siete 
were out, Lawrence made it known to her, her mother, and 
Sally that, in spite of his former recantation, he loved Sally, 
and Sally alone, Perhaps, it, was never thé individual that 
swayed him, but the type. At any rate, this was his final 
return. Whether Maria had proved more trivial, and, there- 
fore, less lovable, than Sally, or whether her rapidly developing 
malady (which had begun to necessitate, according to the 
coddling doctrine of the day, confinement to the house during 
the winter) rendered-her exacting and unamusing, one cannot 
know. . 7 

Decorum made it impossible for Sally to give her definite,” 
overt consent to marry the man who had now played fast and 
loose with them both. That she avowedly loved him two 
letters she wrote him, presently to be quoted, show. 

With an instinctive reaching towards self-justification, she 
laid the unctign to her soul that Maria’s “heart could never 
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have been deeply engag’d.” That the ae was here parent 
to the thought is evidenced by the following, in a letter from 
Maria herself to Miss Bird, dated March r4th:— 


“T have been quite ill again... . 1 yet think I shall not 
live a long while ... and I see ‘nothing very shocking in 
the idea... .‘I may be sav’d from much misery .. . and in 


my short life I have known enough to be sick to death of it.” 
You know I suppose the cause of too much of this misery 
. » but I have determin’d to be silent.” 

On April 8th, commenting on the success of The Stranger, 
the poor child writes: “... is it not strange one should like 
to cry? as if there was not enough of it in reality.” 

At the breaking of the Maria engagement, Lawrence’s 

’ visits to Great Marlborough Street ceased. In the Mineteenth 
Century of April, 1905, Lady Priestley laid open two letters 
Sally addressed to him during the tense period that immediately 
followed, and from these the editor of the Wineteenth Century 
allows me to quote. In the first, Saily wrote:— 

“You cannot be in earnest when you talk of being soon 
again in Marlborough Street.... Neither you, nor Maria, 
nor I could bear it. Do you think that, tho’ she does not 
love you, she would feel no unpleasant sensations to see those 
attentions paid to another which once were hcrs? Could you 
bear to pay them, could I endure receiving them? . . . Nobody 
need know what passes; from me they certainly will not. I 
will try to make myself easy, since my conduct is no secret 
to her [Mrs. Siddons] whose approbation is as dear to me as 
my life; but I shall have much to endure...” 

The remark as to Sally’s mother’s attitude towards the 
complication is interesting. Mrs. Siddons has .been~ called 
vacillating, and even cowardly, in her relations with Lawrence, 
and, no doubt, the glamour he projected, from first to last, over 
her imagination had much to do with her indulgence, her sub- 
missiveness towards him. Habituafed as she was to the ravings 
of Romeos and Jaffiers, the ravings of Lawrence did not disgust 
her as they would have disgusted a more ordinary matron. 
The artist in her unfailinely went out to this other. vounver. 
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could, at this juncture, have denied Sally all chance of the 
happiness on which her heart was set, because Lawrence had, 
for a time,? ‘mistaken his feelings’ at Maria’s expense. 
Mrs. Siddons erred in concealing from her husband Lawrence’s 
new apostasy. She went so far as to request Mrs. Pennington, 
when enclosing Lawrence's letters, to address to her maid, Sally 
Briggs, ‘lest they should fall into improper hands’ *[ée, Mr. 
Siddons’s]2 Her pusillanimity left her too much in the power 
of a man whose temperament was ‘artistic’ rather than manly. 
Each partaker, indeed, in this chamber drama, with the possible 
exception of Sally Siddons, seems to have shared the tendency 
‘of the theatrical temperament to make much of small, and little 
of great issues. 

In the second letter, posted on April 24th, Sally, her affection 
intensified by having met Lawrence the previous evening, 
wrote :— . 

. . [will tell you more on Thursday. Yes, I will te you; 
for if it is fine I mean te-walk before breakfast ... I shall be 
‘in Poland Street before nine. You have a key of Soho Square: 
shall we walk there? Oh time, time, fly quickly till Thursday 
morning ! aad 

“, . . Have you taken your ring to Cowen’s? .. . Have they 
told you it isa TRUE LOVER’S KNOT? I bought it for you, I 
have worn it, kissed it, and waited anxiously for an opportunity 
to give it you. Last night, beyond my hopes, it presented 
itself. You have it. Keep it, love it, nor ever part with it till 
you return me my letters.” * ae 

It had been arranged that Lawrence was to return Sally’s 
letters should he ever love elsewhere. 

Like her’cousin, Fanny Arkwright, Sally was a musical 
composer. One of her songs, ‘When Summer’s burning heats 
arise’ is described as sweet and melancholy, and when, in 
1801, Campbell m&de—through Charles Moore—the Siddons’ 
acquaintance, he wrote: “*Miss Siddons . . . sings with incompar- 
able sweetness melodies of her own composition. Except our 


i“ Maria reign’d sole arbitress of his fate for swo years, or more.”-—Mrs, Siddons 
to Mrs. Pennington, August 1798. 

* So completely was the secret kept from relations that, when Maria died, John 
Kemble, believing Lawrence to be her affianced husband, devoted his leisure to 
comforting him, | 
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own Scotch airs, and some of Haydn’s, I have heard none more 
affecting or simple.” Some sentences from the next paragraph 
of this same letter from Sally to Lawrence throw light on the 
inception of her talent :— 

«,.. I never should have sung as I do had I never seen 
you; I never should have composed at a//. Have I not told 
you that the first song I set to music was that complaint of 
Thomson’s to the Nightingale? . . . You then liv’d in my heart, 
in my head, in every idea... . You did not love me then. But 
Now! oh, mortification, grief, agony are all forgot!!!” 

While these ecstasies were going on without, and while the 
secret lovers were pacing the Square garden in the spring 
morning—inside 49 Great Marlborough Street the jilted girl 
was beginning to die, as Allan Cunningham maintained both 

‘sisters did, ‘just in the usual way of disease and doctors.’ The 
Faculty blistered and bled her, and kept her peering out of 
closed windows, and feeding on her love disappointment, during 

, the slow weeks of winter and early spring. “I long so much to 
go out,” she wrote, “that I envy every poor little deggcr running 
about in the open air . . . it seems to me that on these beautiful 
sun-shine days all nature is reviv’d, but "not mc . . . it appears 
to me that I should be very /éke myself it I could but take a 
walk, and feel the wind blow on me again.” .|- 

Our present-day fervour of belief in out-of-door treatment 
for tuberculosis, and contempt of our great-grandparents’ stuffy 
theories thereupon—which accorded with their canopied and 
close-cartained four-posters, their hightcaps, and their dread of 
bathing—make us liable to fancy that fresh air only came in 
with bacteriology. The following, concerning Maria Siddons, 
from Mrs. Piozzi, on March 27th, 1798, to Mrs. Pennington, 
merits attention — _ 

“,.. Shutting a young half-consumptive girl up in one 
unchanged air for three or four months would make any of 
them ill, and ill-humoured too, I shourd think. But ’tis the new 
way to make them breathe their own infected breath over and 
over again now, in defiance of old books, old experience, and 
good old common sense.” 

When Tuly came. the Siddons family micrated. in Maria’s 
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better for the change, rode, even went to a ball. Less than a 
fortnight later, Mrs. Siddons departed on a professional tour in 
the Midlands, taking her husband and Sally with her, and 
leaving Maria in Dowry Square, Clifton, under the charge of 
the unselfish Mrs. Pennington, née Weston, who lived there. 
From Cheltenham, early in August, Mrs. Siddons wrote to 
Mrs. Pennington :— 

“I must go-dress for Mrs, Beverley—my soul is well tun’d 
for scenes of woe, and it is sometimes a great relief from 
the struggles I am continually making to wear a face of 
cheerfulness at home, that I can at least upon the stage give 
a full vent to the heart which, in spite of my best endeavours, 
swells with its weight almost to bursting; and then I pour it 
all out upon my innocent auditors.” 

The pyschology of the player we conventionally pity, 
because he 

‘hides in rant the heart-ache of the night,’ 

is here laid bare, and one‘of the first of players is found describ- 
ing the Gutward manifestation permitted to stage tragedy as” 
‘a great-relief’ to an overfraught heart. To her, artist, primarily, 
as she was, in the thickest of her cares, the exercise of her art 
was a refuge and a safety-valve. Consciously, as well as un- 
consciously, ste mingled her own pain with the sorrows of the 
part, and, thus, we cannot doubt that the loss of her two 
beloved girls added a further profundity to her embodiment of 
Constance, the bereft mother, in King Jo/m. She said, years 
afterwards, that she had nevet acted so well as once, ‘when her 
heart was heavy concerning the loss of a child.’ 

Up to the date when Sally left London, Lawrence had 
behaved rationally. At Birmingham, when Mrs, Siddons was 
due, on her tour_to act there, he reappeared, and, on the day 
‘her sweet Sally’ was despatched to Clifton to help in nursing 
Maria, as to whom a disquieting bulletin had been received, he 
had an interview with the*troubled mother. She had just heard 
from Mrs. Pennington that Maria was developing a fixed idea 
of opposition to the possibility of Sally ever marrying him. 
Was Maria’s attitude vindictiveness against him, we may wonder, 
was there subconscious jealousy in it, or was it what it professed 
itself—dread (which illness rendered morbid) that her sister, 
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dependent on such a man, must be unhappy?! Whatever 
Maria’s motive, it seems clear that the fact was communicated 
by Mrs. Siddons, at this Birmingham interview, to Lawrence, 
whom she certainly told that Sally, in view of the desperate 
condition of Maria’s health, now desired—with her own full 
concurrence—definitely to give him up, as a lover. 

In response, Lawrence behaved like (the phrase is Mrs. 
Siddons’s) a ‘wretched madman.’ To threaten-suicide, or, as 
its alternative, immediate departure for Switzerland, was, with 
him, no new device. Actually he ‘flew’ to Clifton, where he 
lodged, under the name of Jennings, at the Bear Inn, and pro- 
ceeded to bombard Mrs. Pennington with frantic letters, 
imploring her either to remould Maria’s mind, or avert her 
untoward influence over Sally. Possessed by the new, alarming 
suggestion just opened to his view, -he forgot everything but 
selfishness, : 

* Kind-hearted Mrs. Pennington, deprecating his Wertherism, 
but enjoying the romance, granted him) on a scorching day, an 
out-of-door interview, whereat, after trudging backwards and 
forwards, ‘for very Life, in a sunny field, beside ‘this torment 
of a man,’ listening to his bluster, she was_at last driven to 
‘flump down upon a dusty Bank’ to hear him out. Concerning 
Mrs, Pennington, at this juncture, Mr. T. P. ©’Connor has 
pictusesquely written :— 

“Tfere is a pretty situation for our poor fluttering chaperon ; 
that narrow-winged, timorous, decorous hen that has to throw 
her wings around this tragic flock—which is not her own— 
with the real guardian, tall, stern, hook-nosed, brilliant-eyed, 
authoritative, in far-off Birmingham, enacting feigned tragedy!” 

A sterner intruder than Lawrence was about to lift the latch. 
From this time forward, the Clifton letters becomre full of pulse, 
perspirations, cough, sleeplessness, debility, long hours of 
silence, emaciation, ‘not one trace of even preftizess remaining.’ 
Mrs. Siddons writes, in reply: “I do not flatter myself she will 
be long continued to me. The Will of God be done; but 1 hope, 
I hope she will not suffer much!” Regarding Sally, too, these 
letters report interludes of acute asthma, when nothing avails 


Unfortunately, Sally, even after Maria’s death, considered that her sister had 
been ‘actuated as much by resentment for Azm, as care and tenderness for der,” 
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but laudanum, under which she lies, for the greater part of a 
week at a time, ‘her faculties ic’'d over.’ But Sally recovers as 
rapidly as she is taken ill, On September 15th, she writes to 
Miss Bird :— 

“T look forward to the greatest of comforts, we expect my 
belov’d mother in a week, and greatly as the joy of this meeting 
will be damp’d by poor Maria's situation, yet to me it will be 
the greatest comfort and happiness, if at present I could feel 
happy. Blest in the society and love of that best of mothers, 
I scarcely feel another want, but absent from her, there is a 
vacancy in my heart nothing else can fill, You are become 
better acquainted with her, my dear friend, and have overcome 
the prejudices which made you afraid of her. Now then you 
can imagine chat she must ve to me, not only the tenderest o 
parents, but the sweetest and most indulgent of friends, to _ 
whom my whole heart is open, and from whose sympathy and 
consolation I have found comfort and happiness, in moments of | 
severe affliction. Deprivd of every other blessing, I must still 
be thankfel for that great blessing.” ; 

At last, on September 24th, Mrs. Siddons, who, likewise, had 
been counting cn_(and“dreading) this day, was able to rejoin 
her children, and Maria was” moved, in a sedan, from Mrs. 
Pennington’s, -into lodgings, across the square. Actors and 
their belongings were no less then than they are now the play- 
things of gossip, and, already, newspaper writers (‘unfeeling - 
Blockheads’ according to Lawrence) were circling round the 
death-bed of* Mrs. Siddons’s daughter, ignorant though they 
were of its innernfost poignancy. . F 

One of the moving features in the story is the development. 
and intensification of Maria’s character in the school of suffering. 
She began, frivolous and vain, ‘incapable of any exertion of 
mind or body, she herself said, and her mother agreed, a 
spoilt younger girl, eady to take on her sister's Jover without 
self-questioning. Only aeshort time after, but when she is pro- 
nounced in danger of ‘a consumption,’ condemned to the house, - 
and forsaken by her lover, a new interest in the doings and 
feelings of others appears in her letters, as well as uncomplain- 
ing patience touching her double disorder. Only towards the end 
are wrung from her the words, “ Think what my sufferings must be, 
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when I can wish to leave such a family as mine! yet I do wish to 
be released.” And then, as her whole state becomes more and 
more abnormal, there emerges the dogged bias against Lawrence 
which remains with her till the last. 

What, meanwhile, of Sally’s attitude? How did she bear 
herself, sct midway between the impulsive artist she loved and 
the dying sister he had injured, as, earlier, he had injured 
herself? A few words from one of Mrs. Pennington’s letters to 
Lawrence best answers :-— 

“This dear Girl’s Mind is as firm as her Heart is tender and 
affectionate. The present critical and uncommon state of 
circumstances in which she is placed calls forth all her energies, 
She is really elevated above all thoughts of Self—alive only to 
her duties.” . 

October 7th, 1798, proved to be Maria’s last day of existence. 
The letter in which, at Lawrences express request, Mrs, 
Pennington conveyed to him, together with his own doom, every 
detail of the final twenty-four hours, is-too piteous to dwell on. 
One extract is necessary to explain after-occurrences -— 

“ She desired to have Prayers read, and followed her angelic 

mother, who read them, and who appeai’d like~a blessed spirit 
ministering about her, She ther turn’d the conversation to you, 
and said: ‘That man told you, Mother, he had -destroy’d my 
Letters. / have no opinion of his honor, and I entreat you to 
demand them’... She then said, Sally had promised her 
-NEVER to think of an wxion with Mr. Lawrence, and appeal’d 
to her Sister to confirm it) who, quite overcome, reply'd: ‘1 
did xot promise, dear, dying Angel; but I WILL, and bo, if 
you require it? ‘Thank you, Sally; my dear Mother—Mrs, 
Pennington... lay your hands on hers’ (we did so)—‘ You 
understand? bear witness’ We bowed, and_were speechless; 
‘ Sally, sacred, sacred be this promise ’—stretcning out her hand, 
and pointing her forefinger—‘ REMEMBER aE, arid God bless 
you, : - 

“And what, after this, my friend, can you say to SALLY 
Smppons? She has entreated me to give you this detail— 
to say that the impression Is sacred, 15 indelible—that it 

1 Mr. Siddons, also, we must suppose, at Clifton, was out of the room when this 


scene took place. 
Sg 
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cancels all former bonds and engagements—that she entreats 
you to submit, and not to prophane this awful season by a 
murmur.” 

To this letter, Lawrence, only consistent in being selfish, 
hurled a reply like a bardic curse. Mrs, Pennington and Mrs. 
Siddons termed it ‘diabolical’ It was the cry of rage of a 
baffled animal, and, with Saily and her mother, injured his cause 
as much as the vew it protested against had done. “Jt may be 
love,” wrote Sally to Mrs, Pennington, “dut...Z fly with 
HORROR from such a passion! 1 will not say that weakness 
shall never return . , . We cannot, you know, quite conquer all 
our feelings, but . . . with the help of heaven... whatever I 
may feel I will act AS I HAVE PROMIS'D,” 

Mrs, Siddons quickly returned from the dark, awful impres- 
sion of untimely death to what she named ‘the siege of her 
affairs’ “Ce n'est que le travail qui guérit de vivre.” She was 
no marble lady, bending over an urn. She grieved, and her 
grief was, as she had oncé€ honoured a friend’s for being, ‘little 
clamorous, Solemn, simple,’? yet, in under three weeks, she was 
acting again. Outsiders find it a jarring fact that players 
resume their engecement: so. quickly, after occasions of 
mourning, It is sometimes forgotten that players think, not 
of the amusement side of the theatre, but of what Mrs. Siddons, 
just after her father’s death, termed ‘the anxiety of business. 

She now chose the part of Isabella, in Measure for Measure, 
for the touching reason that it was ‘a character that affords as 
little as possible to open wouncs which are but too apt to bieed 
afresh! Even now, she could not face the consequences of 
shaking off Lawrence altogether. Derhaps, because she feared 
what she called ‘an cclat’ unless he were humoured, she made 
the certainly weak suggestion to Mrs. Pennington that the latter 
should promise him that Sally would become engaged to no . 
one else. a j 

From this time, Lawrerce, as a speaking character, drops 
out of the Siddons domestic drama, and Sally, except by some 
comfortless accident, saw him no more. For awhile, he went 


on declaring—to the Twisses—his unalterable determination to 
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ungovernably. Once he wrote to her, but she answered his 
letter so decisively that he began to realise she was immovable. 
In the detached tone that, every now and then, characterised 
Mrs, Siddons, even in affairs of acute personal interest, she wrote, 
concerning her daughter, under date, November 11th, 1799: 
“Poor Soul, she thought, I suppose (naturally enough for her) 
that his adoration was to last for ever, even against Hope, and 
I think is rather piqued to find that ‘these -iolent transports 
have violent ends.’” 

Sally wore a brave face, in spite of the inner restlessness her 
intimate letters reveal. Though, shortly after her sister’s death, 
she cared not if she never centered another ‘ crouded’ assembly, 
she now mixed a great deal in society. She took up the 
successive fashions of the hour—among them, skipping. She 
kept up her friendly familiarity with Mrs. Inchbald’s Charles 
Moore, that phenomenal laugher, the youngest and barrister 
brother of Sir John Moore, on whose distinguished family 
a volume might be written, tragic, too. Mrs. Mair—though, 
it may be, under a misapprehension—states that, at the time 
of her death, she was engaged to Charles. In a letter of 
Mrs, Siddons’s we read that Sally “had a~earticular regard for 
him,’ a regard, she implics, which, had health been hers, might 
have ripened into marriage. There can be Ittle doubt that 
Charles Moore was in love with her. 

Asthma, meantime, was strengthening its grip on Sally. 
On January 8th, 1799, she writes, “I am... in tortures with that 
same pain in my back which rtturns with the slightest cold.” 
Seven months later, she had an attack so severe as to place her 
life in some danger; in the following November, Mrs. Siddons 
was doubting whether she ought ever to go out in the evening, 
in winter. In January, 1801, one of Sally’sJetters contains this 


_ passage :— 


“T sing but little now to what I did once, and indeed 
I’ think a// my energy is weaken’d since I have ceas’d to give 
delight to the three beings who were dearest to me on earth; 
one is gone for ever, the second zs as dead to me, and the third 
no longer takes the same delight in me she once did.” 

The last reference is to the mother in whose absence, two 
years later, she wrote, “home wants more than half its comforts 
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while she is away.” Between mother and daughter, a little 
cloud had gradually risen, as to Lawrence. While Mrs. Siddons 
was still nervously warding off any likelihood of a meeting 
between him and ‘the best beloved of her heart, her ‘adorable 
Sally,’ she herself, acknowledging to Mrs, Pennington that ‘a 
corner of her heart still yearned towards this unhappy creature,’ 
and away from her house and family, renewed friendly relations 
with him, To the-disquictude of Sally, and the disapproval of 
intimates acquainted with the facts, she saw him in her room 
at the theatre, almost every evehing. But she brought home 
scarcely any news, and no messages. She could never clear 
her niind of the’ suspicion that Sally would—to her certain 
unhappiness—relent if she came under his spell. Each woman 
must have thought the other weaker than herself. 

Things were remaining in-this condition, but with Lawrence 
quite cooled, and cherishing little more than a memory of Sally, 
when, in May, 1802, her Drury Lane period finally ended, and 
her Covent Garden period not yet begun, Mrs. Siddons, attended 
by Patty Wilkinson, who had companioned her and Sally ever 
since Maria's death, started for Ireland on a tour of considerable 
duration. Sally wa™udged*just. not well enough to go. She 
stayed in London, with her father; her brother, George; during 
school holidays; little Cecy Siddons; and Dorothy Place, 
another girl friend almost domiciled in Great Marlborough 
Street. 

Mrs. Siddons left home with a heavy heart. She was 
oppressed by a presentiment ¢f misfortune, and, since it was 
natural she should fix her fears on the likeliest calamity, we 
find her writing to Mrs. Piozzi: “. . . my eyes have dwelt with 
a foreboding tenderness too painful, on the venerable face 
of my dear father, that tells me I shall look on it no more.” 

Summer and autumn brought her letters calculated to 
reassure her as to the welfare of those left behind, Sally’s told 
of jaunts with Bertie Greatfieed and Charlie Moore, a ‘pic-nic* 
in the Temple, Dorothy’s new hat, ‘a pretty cold supper, late 
hours, visits to the play—‘how delightfully I laughed at 
‘Fortune’s Frolic.” It all sounded wholesome and young... 
” Henry Siddons’s wedding took place during this same summer, 
and Sally sent Patty a description of how Miss Murray looked 
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in her travelling wedding dress, how moist people’s pocket 
handkerchiefs were, how nervous Harry was—so nervous that 
he ‘shook,’ how, nevertheless, he “was very teady to reply, and 
cried out, ‘1 will,” and wanted to put on the ring, before the 
proper time. 

Mrs. Siddons’s three headquarters were Dublin, Cork, and 
Belfast, and, in each, her popularity and profits were enormous. 
The prdfits were wanted, for, in the late autumn, ‘Sid’ wrote, 
anxious as to ways and means, and begging her to accept 
a Liverpool offer, unless she chose to extend her Dublin 
engagement. There was a long bill for the decoration of 
49 Great Marlborough Street, and George needed a costly outfit 
for India. Upon this, the money-maker arranged to keep on 
in Dublin for the winter. On December gth, the news came to 
her of Roger Kemble’s death on the 6th. The comforting and 
rational promise, “ Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children,” 
was not to be fully verified to her. 

In February, 1803, in Dublin, Mrs. Siddons had the—in part, 
heart-aching—pleasure of a fortnight’s visit from’ her son, 
George, just before his departure for Bengal. “Tbeir mutual 
smiles,” wrote Patty Wilkinson, “were ofte--more affecting than 
any tears,” They never met again. 

Not till almost mid-March did any saggestion reach 
Ireland that Sally (of whom George’s news had been good) 
was acutely, and, this time, mortally stricken. On March roth, 
Mr. Siddons wrote to Patty Wilkinson, but begged her to say 
nothing to alarm his wife. Patty, trusting her own judgment 
in preference to his, showed Mrs. Siddons the letter, and 
Mrs, Siddons determined to throw everything over, and hasten 
home, Unhappily, the gale was so contrary, that, for days, 
boats could not put out. A brighter repoxt, meanwhile, arrived 
from ‘Sid, who—unforgivably callous, at such a juncture, in 
thinking solely of gain—urged Mrs. Siddons not to abandon 
a pending engagement at Cork. “On this, she proceeded to 
Cork, whence she wrote to Mrs. Fitzhugh in London :— 

“. . . Would to God I were at her bedside! . . . “Will you 
believe that I must play to-night, and can you imagine any 
wretchedness like it in this terrible state of mind? For a 
moment I comfort myself by reflecting on the strength of 
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the dear creature’s constitution. . .. Then again, when I think 
of the frail. tenure of human existence, my heart fails, and 
sinks into dejection..... The suspense that distance keeps 
me in, you may imagine, but it cannot be described.” 

There was no telegraph, and, in those ante-steamship, 
ante-railway days, Ireland was more distant from London 
than Seville is now. After further days of bad weather and 
delayed packet service, an unfavourable bulletin reached Mrs. 
Siddons. In contrast to her husband, her Cork Manager, Pero, 
showed himself sympathetic and generous regarding the 
breaking of his bargain, and, having settled this, she returned 
--in the hopé of a possible sea-passage—to Dublin, where, 
again, she had to await a change of wind. In her anguish, she 
wrote to Mrs. Fitzhugh :-— 

“I am perfectly astonished . . . that I have not heard from 
you, after begging it so earnestly. ... 1 cannot account for 
your silence at all, for you know how to feel. I hope to sail 
to-night, and to reach London the third day. ... Oh God! 
what a home to return to... and what a prospect to the end of 
my days!” 

When, at last>-she Had got as far on her journey as 
Shrewsbury, she was miet by a setter which boded the worst, 
Two hours after- Mr, Siddons wrote it, on March 24th, 1803, 
Sally, at the age of twenty-seven, breathed her last. She had 
been under the care of one of the leading doctors of the 
day, Sir Lucas Pepys. Her death was, in all probability, due 
to emphysema “of the lungs, induced by the severity and 
frequency of her paroxysms of asthma. Immediately she 
was dead, some one was charged to carry the tidings to 
Shrewsbury. Mrs. Siddons was reading her husband’s latest 
letter as Patty Wilkinson was called from the room. When 
Patty returned, she had no need to speak. Her face told all. 

For a day, Mrs. Sfidons lay as cold and quiet as a stone, 
in a state that may well beve been the culmination of those 
‘desperate tranquillities, that, in private, life were, she said, 
her way of manifesting the tragedy within. 

Three months later, we find her writing to Mrs, Galindo :— 

“ the inscrutable ways of providence! Two lovely 
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all the dazzling, frightful sort of beauty that irradiated the 
countenance of Maria, and makes me shudder when I look 
at her. I feel myself like poor Niobe grasping to her bosom . . . 
the last and younger of her children . . .” 

This last and youngest was Cecilia, the only daughter, as 
George was the only son, who survived Mrs. Siddons. Cecilia, 
who was nine when Sally died, was Mrs. Piozzi’s godchild, and 
named after Cecilia Thrale. Dr. Whalley was her godfather, 
or, as she, when little, persistently said, her ‘grandfather’ In 
spite of the ‘dazzling, frightful sort of beauty, she was 
preserved to be the comfort of her mother’s declining years. 
So faithfully did she play the home-keeping spinster princess 
to her mother’s widowed queen that people thought the réle 
absorbed her energies to an unfair extent. “Cecilia’s life,” 
wrote Fanny Kemble, “has been one enduring devotion and 
self-sacrifice.” In an unpublishea letter from George Siddons, 
dated Calcutta, 25th May, 1819, the writer inquires, “Is my 
sister likely to get a mate, or is it 4er resolve to die a—miss?” 
Six months after Mrs. Siddons’s death, Cecilie, ‘aged and 
thin,” appeared, to her cousin Fanny, to have lost the one 
idea of her whole life. mba eats 

About eighteen months ‘more elagsed, and, then, Cecilia, 
aged thirty-nine, with £15,000, married George Combe, of 
Edinburgh, who, till about 1837, when he retired, was a 
Writer to the Signet. In 1828, Combe published a book, 
The Constitution of Man in relation to External Objects, 
which approached in circulation to the Bible, The Pilgrim's 
Progress, and Robinson Crusoe. We recall Fanny Kemble’s 
statement as to ‘the very decided character’ of her cousin, 
Cecilia’s, face when we read that Combe had no idea of risking 
matrimony until he had thoroughly examined his lady-love’s 
head, and found her ‘anterior lobe to be large, her 
Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Firmnes3, Self-esteem, and Love 
of Approbation amply developed+ whilst her Veneration and 
Wonder were equally moderate with his own.’ In consequence, 
or in spite, of these discoveries, the marriage proved happy. 
The phrenologist died in 1858; Cecilia died (without issue) on 
February 19th, 1868, 

Henry, the eldest of Mrs. Siddons’s children, who, after 
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the Charterhouse, was, like his sisters, sent to France, had an 
unconquerable taste for drama. At fifteen, he wrote an 
interlude called Modern Breakfast, which was acted at Mrs, 
Stephen Kemble’s benefit. Five years later, he dramatised— 
and, says Genest, ‘dramatised most vilely’—Anne Radcliffe’s A 
Sicilian Romance. However poor, the piece was produced at 
Covent Garden. In secondhand booksellers’ we may see— 
without fecling constrained to purchase—a work, entitled Practical 
illustrations of rhetorical gesture and action, adapted to the English 
drama, From a work on the same subject by M. Engel, Member 
of the Royal Academy of Berlin. By Henry Siddons. 1807. 

Madame Mere strongly desired that her elder son would 
enter the Church, but the stage magnetised him, and, in the 
summer of 1801, he was acting with her in the provinces, 
pteparatory to a winter season at Covent Garden. On 
October 8th, he made his first London appearance, as the hero 
of Integrity, a comedy newly adapted from the German, Ever 
diffident and nervous, yoGng Siddons is said to have begged 
the speaker of the prologue to intercede with the audience in 
his favour, but this was refused. Strengthened by his name, 
he made a tolerab'_succes-ful début, The letters his mother 
wrote, at the time, to Mrs. Inchbald and Mrs. Fitzhugh are 
touching in their anxiety and would-be pride, combining with 
prescience, mute, but manifest, that Harry would never become 
great. 

As a matter of fact, the ‘Stranger’ was the only part he 
personated with success, and that because it suited his own 
disposition, for, as Mrs. Siddons observed, he had ‘a fine, 
honorable, but alas! melancholy character’ He possessed too 
little self-confidence, or, perhaps, as some one said, too fine a 
contexture of nerve... Upon finding him described as deficient 
‘in his voice, form, and face,’ the commentator may question 
whether the force of deficiency could go farther. Galt, whén 
quite young, saw Harry plry Macbeth, at Durham, to the Lady 
Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons, and noted :-— 

“Through all the performance she spoke as it were in a 
suppressed voice, that seemed to lend additional poetry to the 
text. I afterwards, however, suspected that it was accidental. 
Henry Siddons, her son, who performed Macbeth, was not a 
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judicious actor; his emphasis was too boisterous, and it might 
‘be that she assumed the undertone . . . from a desire to 
moderate his loud vehemence ; at least, I never heard her speak 
in the same key again.” 

Harry married a great-granddaughter of that John Murray 
of Broughton who, after being Prince Charles Edward’s 
Secretary, became ‘Mr. Evidence Murray.’ The marriage was 
happy, Harriet Murray was an agreeable actxess, and we need 
only to consult the first volume of Record of a Girlhood to find 
what sunshine she diffused in her home. None of the Harry 
Siddons’ three children took to acting. When they were little, 
Grandmother Siddons was going to play Corzolanus, in Edin- 
burgh, and wanted to bring them (as one of them, when Mrs. 
Mair, long afterwards remembered) on the stage, but their 
father would not consent. : 

It was owing to Walter Scott’s cordiality that, in 1809, 
Siddons became lessee and Manager of the New Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, and we may guess Scott’s enthusiasm when 
his friend’s son produced, as his first new play, Joafina Baillie’s 
The Family Legend, propped by Mrs, Siddons. “Siddons is a 
good lad,” he told Joanna Bailliz, “and-deserves success,” 
Even this warm backer could not-away with Harry’s own play, 
produced in March, 1810—“it was such a thingyas if I or you 
had written it ... would have been damned seventyfold,” he 
wrote to Miss Baillie. 

On April 12th, 1815, while still Edinburgh Manager, Harry 
Siddons died, of consumption, at forty-one. He left, said his 
mother, “a sphere of painful and anxious existence with which 
he was ill calculated to struggle.” Mr. Leigh permits me to 
reproduce an unpublished letter (facing p. 218), addressed by 
Mrs. Siddons to Mrs, Piozzi, shortly aftex his death. It is a 
letter that shows an already venerably resigned attitude towards 


* Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow,’ 


and shows, too, Mrs. Siddons’s power of writing nobly. 
Though she bore calamities with the equal mind of some 
Cornelia of old. none the less she felt them. 
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of Wales,’gave her second son, George Siddons, an Indian > 
cadetship, and, almost immediately after, a writership, which,’ 
in the interval, fell vacant. I have before me a sheet of 
voluminous MS. letters, the property of Mr. Horace Twiss, that 
were written by George, from Sumatra and Calcutta, to his 
cousin ‘Nol’ (Horace) Twiss. The ingrained Civilian, with his 
Anglo-Indian jests, grievances, conventional propriety, stoicisrn, 
and home-sicknss, speaks through them. George became ; 
Collector of Calcutta Government Customs, and married a lady 
who, on one side, derived her blood from the Kings of Delhi. 

India was destined to absorb an extraordinary number of 
Mrs. Siddons’s descendants, In Motes and Queries, for January 

_ Ist, 1887, appeared a letter from the late Colonel H. G. F. 
Siddons, George Siddons’s grandson, which showed that the 
Siddons race was, then, in no immediate danger of ceasing to 
obey the Divine injunction to replenish the earth. The courtesy 
of the Editor of Motes and Queries enables me to quote from 
this interesting document, as follows :— 

“... Sarah Siddons (the tragédienne) \eft three children 
who mar-ied, namely, Henry, George, and Cecilia. 

“Of these, Henry-married Miss Murray, and left issue (a) 
Henry Siddons, of the Bengal Engineers, who married his 
cousin, Harrio.t Siddons (below named), and left one child, 
Sarah Siddons, now living, unmarried. (4) Sarah, who married 
William Grant, of Rothiemercus, and left no issue. (¢) Elizabeth, 
who married Major Mair, of Edinburgh, and left a son and four 
daughters, $d a 

“Mrs, Siddons’s second son, George, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, married Miss Fombelle, and left issue (2) Frances, who 
married Professor Horace Wilson, and left six daughters, (6) 
George Siddons, ofthe Bengal Cavalry, who left one child, 
Mary, married to J.,Hawtrey, and now living. (6) Harriott, 
who married her cousin, Henry Siddons, and left one child, 
Sarah Siddons, above named. (@) Sarah, who married William 
Young, of the Bengal Civil Service, is now living, and has two 
sons and two daughters. (e) Henry Siddons, of the Madras 
Cavalry, who left one child, Henry Siddons (the undersigned), 
now living, married. (/) William Siddons, of the Bengal Native 
Infantry, who left four children, all now living, namely, Mary 
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Scott Siddons, who married, but resumed the name; Harriott 
“Siddons, unmarried; William Siddons of the Bengal Un- 
covenanted Service, who is married and has two daughters ; 
“and Henry Siddons, unmarried. (g) Mary, who marriéd Robert 
Thornhill, of the Bengal Civil Service, and was killed at 
Cawnpore, leaving two sons and one daughter. . . . 
Henry G, F, SIDDONS 
Major, Royal Artillery 
Liverpool” 


XV 
FRIENDS 


PART my heroine admirably sustained, that of J/rs. 

Siddons, she enacted before two widely contrasted 

generations. Her early approver, Dr. Johnson, passed 
away with the year 1784, and the eighteenth century died 
with him. A short silence fell, and then, 


‘Scattering the past about, 
Comes the new age” 


—a wigless age, presided over by Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Byron, 2 - 

The reserve, the shut-up-ness occasional observers depre- 
cated in Mrs, Siddons disappeared when she was with the 
few people outside her family to whom she was genuinely 
attached, We have seen how warm were her expressions of 
affection towards the Whalleys. Another person she admitted 
into full confidence was Hester Lynch Piozzi, whom she 
addressed as ‘my beloved friend’ and ‘dear soul, while Mrs. 
Piozzi, in return, referred to her as ‘dear Siddons, ‘charming 
Siddons.’ When, in 1782, Mrs. Piozzi, then Mrs. Thrale, first 
met the actress, she said, in her crisp way, to her ‘Tyo, 
alluding to Mrs. Shidons’s heavy manner, “This is a leaden 
goddess we are all worshipping! however, we shall soon gild 
it.” Sober-sided, deliberate Mrs. Siddons and volatile, berouged 
Mrs. Thrale only became intimate after the latter was married 
(‘ignominiously married, Johnson, after the event, absurdly 
told her) to Piozzii Mrs. Siddons did not expect to care 
much for Mrs. Piozzi, she told Lady Harcourt, in 1790, but 
an unexpectedly prolonged stay of three weeks at Streatham ° 
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1801, “tke longer one knows that incomparable creature the 

more reasons spring up to esteem and love her.” The two 

ladies were complementary to each other, rather than obviously 

sympathetic. Johnson’s Thralia—to quote Mr. Birrell’s phrase 
—was the older in years, Mrs. Siddons in temperament. 

, The Miss Thrales appear to have been the last visitors 
admitted to Maria Siddons before she died, and Lawrence, 

, who was resenting everything, hated to hear of the descent 
upon thé sick-room of these ‘mannish women, with their crass 
glances and ‘shock’d’ inquiries. Their mother, with her tact 
of discernment, foresaw that Mr. Siddons’s grief over Maria’s 
death would be deeper-seated and more corroding than Mrs. 
Siddons’s. a 7 

Of all the people with whom Mrs. Siddons, in her earlier 
days, was intimately thrown, Mrs~ Inchbald was the most 
interesting. She possessed far more personality than she 
could distil even into nineteen plays and that still captivating 
novel, A Simple Story. As an actress, she was, naturally, 
beside Mrs, Siddons, ‘a waxen taper in the solar blaze,’ 
There is a well-known story as to how, comjng off {ne stage, 
one evening, she was about to sit next~Melpomene in the 
greenroom, when, suddenly, looking at her, she exclaimed, 
“No, I won't s-s-s-sit by you; you're t-t*t-too handsome!” 
In her curiously unoffending candour resided a great deal of 
pretty, freckled Mrs. Inchbald’s peculiar charm. The Kembles 
and Twisses all loved her, and addressed her as ‘dear Muse.’ 
Lamb spoke of her as the only’ endurable clever woman he 
had ever known. 

When Mrs. Inchbald had turned hardworking authoress, 
and Mrs, Siddons was moving among social stars of the first 
magnitude, occasional complaints were niade of the latter’s 
giving little to her ‘odd’ friends save ‘recollections. Such com- 
plaints did not necessarily convict her of worldliness. “You 
know too well what a hurried life mine is, to need apology 
for this hasty, almost unintelligible scrawl,” she wrote, on one 
occasion, and, with what she might well call, in writing to 
Mrs. Pennington, her ‘numerous claims,’ it was equally impos- 
sible for her to see the same persons often. At another time, 
we find her begging Whalley to ‘impute anything to her 
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: + 
rather than suppose that any earthly circumstance of wealth, 
or honour, on grandeur, or any other nonsense of the kind, 
could abate her esteem and love’ for him and Mrs, Whalley. 

The strongest impression derivable from Boaden’s mostly 
twaddling ‘Memoirs’ of Mrs. Inchbald is‘ that of her life- 
long, self-denying frugality, which seemed uncalled fox, in ° 
view of her considerable literary earnings. Frequent. in- 
vestments in the Reduced Annuities and Long Annuities 
were her sole personal luxuries. On the other hand, she 
was ceaselessly liberal to very unsatisfactory sisters—there 
was nothing in relation to her thriving, but herself, says 
her biographer. Through all her battles, she preserved: her 
capacity for ‘larkiness.’ Aged thirty-five, she enters in her ~ 
journal, “On the 29th of June (Sunday) dined, drank tea, 
and supped with Mrs. Wi¥tfield. At dark, she and I and her 
son William walked out. I rapped at doors in New Street 
and King Street and can away.” Nothing sayable in few 
words, descriptively, as to Mrs. Inchbald would render her 
as clearly ‘seen’ as a couple of extracts from her letters, To 
her friend, Mrs. Phillips,she indited this caustic aphorism :— 

“T think, in your-determinstions concerning your children, 
you do not sufficiently consider . . . how much more than 
upon all your poor efforts for their welfare, their success will 
depend upon chance. Still, do the best you can; and then 
call that chance by the name of Providence, and submit to it.” 

Touchingly, and freshly, in one of her later letters, she 
wrote: “It is only in the promises of the Gospel that I can 
ever hope to be young and beautiful again.” 

One of Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s ‘sibyls, Mrs. Opie, was 
a fervent friend of Mrs. Siddons’s, though, after she left 
8 Berners Street, Gpon Opie’s death, in 1807, and resettled , 
with her fathers in Norwich, there, later, to become a dove- 
grey, always pleasantly coquettish, Quakeress, she only saw 

her London intimates when she made those periodic descents _ 
of hers into the metropolitan whirlpool which suggest to the 
reader of her letters a vegetarian convert’s lapses in the 
direction of suprémes de votaille. Mrs. Inchbald thought Mrs. 
Opie cleverer than her books, which may well have been the 
ease. The long list of her lovers and friends makes it clear 
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that she was a delightful creature to be with. In 1798, John 
Opie, R.A, became her husband. Mrs, Siddons used to say, 
“T like to meet Mr. Opie; for then I always hear something 

I did not know before.” Opie’s (see illustration to face p. 184) 
‘fs the only portrait of William Siddons that has rewarded a 
diligent search, 

Opie’s widow testified how warm had been her regard for 
“Mrs. Siddons, when—after the death of the latter—being 
shown, in Sir John Soane’s Museum, a plaster life cast 
{curiously open-lipped) from the retired actress’s face that 
still hangs there, she broke into a passion of tears. 

' Another friend of Mrs Siddons’s was that woman-souled 
“and man-minded little lady, Joanna Baillie. Drama was 
Miss Baillie’s star, and she was dreaming of Mrs. Siddons 
“when she wrote De Montfort. The description of Jane de 
Montfort’s appearance, in Act m1. Scene 1, is a description 
of the actual Mrs. Siddons’s in 1800 :— 


Lady.—How looks her countenance ? = 
Page.—So queenly, so commanding, and so noble, 
I shrunk at first in awe ; but when she smil’d, 
For so she did to-see me thusawash’d, 
Methought I could have compass’d sea and land 
To do her bidding. m a 
Lady.— Is she young or old? 
Page.—Neither, if right I guess; but she is. fair: 
For Time hath laid his hand so gently on her, 
As he too had been aw’d. 
Lady,.— Is she large in stature? 
Page.—So stately and so gréceful is her frm, 
I thought at first her stature was gigantic ; 
But on a near approach I found, in truth, 
She scarcely docs surpass the middle size 
- ‘ : as she moves 
Wide flows her robe in many a waving fold, 
As I have seen unfurled banners play. 
With a soft breeze.” 


Though De Montfort failed to grip the public, Mrs. Siddons 
naturally loved the glorified herself that was her part in it. 


“Make me some more Jane de Montforts!” she said to Joanna 
Baillie. 


In her Recollections of the Pact Mee Maitre nreceruec tha 
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Joanna Baillie and Mrs, Siddons, in later life.. The former 
had seen cause to modify her early view on some minor tenets 
_of orthodoxy, a fact she thought it right to communicate to i 
so near a friend. Mrs. Siddons received the news of the 
changes in her outlook, not uncharitably, but with the 
characteristic parenthesis, “I still hold fast my own faitp. 
without wavering.” . 

Hannah Mare’s is a name which, particularly during its” 
bearer’s mundane first period, belonged to the Garrick circle.” 
At several points, later, it impinged on the orbit of Sarah 
Siddons. The lady whom, in 1781, Mrs. Garrick called her 
Chaplait, resembled Mrs. Opie in becoming, as time went.” 
on, more avowedly ‘strict? By 1787, she refused to go to~ 
see her own tragedy, Percy, when it was revived, even with 
that paragon of decorum, Mrs. Siddons, as its heroine. Froth 
letters included in their respective biographies we find that 
Mrs, Siddons’s ‘affectiqnate friend, Hannah More,’ used to 
send her, copies of her works, and further ‘encourage and 
cheer’ her way (the quoted words are Mrs, Siddons’s) ‘to 
the bettér world, Pen 

“T have heard’ Miss More wrote to her, from Barley 
Wood, in 1811, “that you consider the Bible as your 
treasure. May it’ continue to be your guide through life, and 
your support in that inevitable hour which awaits us all. It 
has pleased God to bless my little book [probably, a new 
edition of Sacred Dramas] with a degree of success which I. 
had no reason tosexpect.” - 

; Anna Seward burnt voluminous incense before Mrs. 
Siddons. With a letter, inviting her, on her way from Bir- 
mingham, to stay a few days at Lichfield, or, in Sewardiarf 
diction, entreating the honour of the Siddons sleeping beneath 
her roof, she enclgsed a twelve-lined sonnet (addressed by 
the Same to the Same) which had ‘descended,’ she said, that 
morning, ‘from her pen?” 


“Behold, dividing still the palm of Fame, 
Her radiant Science, and her spotless Life 1” 


thus. for an inflated ‘Swan. rather neatly, she wound up 
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near writing herself down its goose, that we are apt to under- 
value sound ‘and shrewd observations that, betweenwhiles, 
‘descended ’—to employ again her mountebank phraseology— 
from her tireless pen and tongue. 

Like Joanna Baillie, Maria Edgeworth, and other ladies 
of original: minds and irreproachable morals, Mrs. Siddons 
visited at the house of Sir Ralph and Lady Noel Milbanke 
’ (afterwards Noel), and became interested ir their reticent, 
almond-eyed daughter, “almost the only young, pretty, 
well-dressed girl we ever saw who carried no cheerfulness 
along with her.”? To Mrs. Siddons, at the close of 1814, 
Annabel Milbanke wrote to announce her engagement to 
Byron, and her letter, noted Mrs. Siddons’s granddaughter, 
Mrs. Mair, who owned it, was ‘so full of hope that the results 
which so soon followed seemed .sad indeed? The best 
sympathetic account of Lady Byron—the Lady Annabel 
Herbert of Disraeli’s Venetia—to be_met with forms one of 
Harriet Martineau’s ‘Biographical Sketches’ (1868). Lady 
Byron had strong private-life admiration for Mrs, Siddons, 
and, with Lady Noel, both visited_her, and_was visited by 
her at the Noels’ house at Kirkby Mallory, Leicestershire, 

Of all Mrs. Siddons’s friends, the most adoring was Mrs. 
William Fitzhugh. She was a sister of the ‘William Hamilton 
who rescued the Rosetta Stone from the French, shipped the 
Elgin Marbles for England, and became the official successor, 
after an interval of twenty-two years, of a better known name- 
sake at the court of Naples, For years, Mrs. Fitzhugh played 
henchwoman to Mrs. Siddons, In London, she tried to be 
with her all day, and spent the evening in her dressing-room 
at the theatre, She corresponded incessantly with her, and 
never willingly let a year pass without Cntertaining her at 
her husband’s place, Bannister Lodge, near Southampton. 
From there, in 1803, Mrs. Siddons wrote to the Galindos: 
“... My dear Mrs. Fitzhugh grudges every moment that 
I am not by her side.” For her was painted Lawrence’s 
‘handsome dark cow’ whole-length of Mrs. Siddons reading 
Paradise Lost, which Mrs. Siddons, strange to say, thought 


' The Literary Life of the Rev. William Harness, By the Rev, A. G. 
1'Estrange, 23, 1871. 
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‘more really like’ her ‘than anything that has been done, 
The portrait was in the Bannisters dining-ropm, where Fanny 
Kemble used to sit under it, when she, in her turn, went. there 
on visits to ‘comical old... Mrs. F. a not very judicious 
person,’ and ‘Mrs, F 2s’ daughter, Emily, who wa’ Fanny's 
great friend. To Mrs, Fitzhugh were committed ‘Mrs. 
Siddons’s ‘Remarks’ on Lady Macbeth, and by her they 
were handed over to Campbell, for inclusion in the official 
biography. Mrs. Fitzhugh’s husband sat in five Parliaments for, 
Tiverton. In the following unpublished letter (placed at 
my disposal by Mr. Horace Twiss) Mrs. Siddons is endeavour- 
ing to make the most of his interest on behalf of her nephew. 
A true aunt’s letter, its recommendation of ‘Self esteem’ is 
a delightful Kemble touch :— 
» [18092] Sunday night, Twelve o'clock 

“My DEAR Horace,—I have had a great deal of talk with 
Mr. F: about you, and whatever it is, that is in meditation I 
am quite sure that /zs report will be favourable; I pray God 
that it may be efficacious! You will be invited to dinner soon 
and I need rict suggest ta you to remember (with modesty and 
sobriety) that ‘oftimes notning.profits more than Self esteem 
grounded on just and right.’ 

“You knor my dear Horace how much your honor and 
welfare interest me and therefore you will excuse me for desir- 
ing you to remember that Mr. Fitzhugh is a wise, Steady- 
headed man, and I shoud imagine him very likely to take 
disgust at any 4ittle flippancy or frivolity that a thousand others 
would overlook and excuse.as the overflowing of youthful 
spirits, And ‘oh reform it altogether.’ 

“God bless and prosper you! Ss. S. 








“Mrs. F. still insists that she has often askd you to call, and 
mentioned particularly, having done so when she met you one 
evening at Mrs. Opie’s——when I told her I was sure some 
mistake must have prevented you from availing yourself of 
what I was quite sure you would recieve as an honor and a 
gratification—She said the servants were so negligent that it 
was not impossible that you mzght have calld, and they having 
mislaid your Card, and you finding no notice taken of your visit, 
had naturally thought no more about it—I said it was very 
likely to be so—And so now you may call or not as seems 
best to your own feeling.” 
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A better known name in the list Campbell gives of persons 
he saw oftenest at Mrs, Siddons’s, during her last fifteen years, 
ds that’ of Sir George and Lady Beaumont. A prominent 
picture colléctor, ‘a member of the Society of Dilettanti, a man 
to be thought’ of with Lock of Norbury, and. Hope of ‘the 
»Deep Dene? himself an: amateur artist of taste, albeit obsessed 
‘by his ‘brown tree” Sir George Beaumont is best entitled to 
remembrance, because, had he never painted his, picture of 
Peele Castle, in a Storm, we might havé missed“one of the 
‘most beautiful of English poems. No less than’ten of the out- 
pourings gf Wordsworth’s muse are concerned either with 
Beaumont or his domain at Coleorton,. Leicestershire. .A_ 
collateral descendant of the dramatist of "his. name, .Sir 
George had an innate love of drama, and we understand 
the attraction that led him to. Mrs, Siddons’s house, wher! .we 
read (in Wordsworth’s ‘Elegiac Musings’ over his departed 
friend’s diffident, self-chosen epitaph)! how he could give, in 
reading Shakespeare to a circle, 

‘with eye, voles, mien, 
More than theatric force to SrakSpeare’s gsené.” 


' We have seen how little cause Mrs. Siddons had t6 like the 
waspish Steevens. Another editor of .Shakespeare, of whose 
friendship she was, on the contrary, proud, was Edmond 
Malone, and of his strongly contrasted ‘elegance’ (de. 
suavity) of manner both she and Kemble~used to talk 
admiringly. . ae 

". In Campbell’s list of the Aabitués of Mrs. Siddons’s drawing- 
room we find the name of the Rev. Sydney Smith—whom 
Amelia Opie called the ever welcome, It is pleasant to know a 
that the hostess’s renowned seriousness was no repelling force 
for the rational, benevolent, and gladsome Dr. Anti-Cant who 
said that ‘the gods do not bestow such a face as Mrs. Siddons’ 

« on the stage more than once in a century.’ In an ‘Edinburgh’ .. 
of 1809, we find Sydney Smith less informally lauding her, in 
her public capacity, in these words: “Where is every feeling 
more roused in favour of virtue than at a good play? Where 
is goodness so feelingly, so enthusiastically learnt? What 

+ “Enter not into judgment with Thy servant, O Lord!” 
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0 solemn as to sée the excellent -passions' éf the hutman heart 
called forth by a great actor, animated.by a gréat poet? To 
. hear Siddons repeat What, Shakspeare wrote?” ‘The first. time 
Sydney Smith met Mrs. Siddons, he amused her so fuch, that 
she, albeit unused to thé shaking mood, threw herself back, 
and laughed so: heartily and-lengthily, “that it made quite y» 
scene, and all the corhpany were alarmed.” * 
. Among Mrs.-Siddons’s regular callers was “the charté¥ed 
punster, Joseph Jekyll. Jekyll’s wit, said Rogers, was of the 
kind which amuséd only for a moment. He citéd, én proof, 
that when the eceentric and kleptomaniac Lady Coik (erst- 
while, the Hon. Mary Monckton and Dr. Johnson’s dearest 
dunce) appeared in an enormous plume, Jekyll remarked, ‘she 
was exactly a shuttlecock—all cor# and feathers.’ Among the 
tea-cups and wax lights gf one of Lady Cork’s parties, Mrs. 
Siddons and Jekyll first niet, and Campbell gives a sparkling 
letter from the latter to the former, referring to the occasion, in 
terms that_must have been strained, since they adumbrate his 
correspondent as a queen-of banter. 

Willian! riarness, Vicar of All Saints’, Knightsbridge, was a 
familiar friend of the Kemble group, especially of Mrs. Siddons, 
‘He edited Shakespeare, and, after his death, a memorial to his 
memory took the form of a prize founded at Cambridge for the 
study, of Shakespearean literature. He was one of that ever 
winning type of clergymen who avowedly take the opts view ' 
of the world ard life. Ddlexit multum. 

Byron’s first werds to Harness, then a pale litéle newcomer 
to Harrow, were, “If any fellow bullies you, tell me; and Pll 
thrash him if.I can.” We are bound to love Harness because 

_ he loved Byron, and, unlike Lady Byron, knew how to manage 
him, and bring out iis best. “ There can be no doubt,” said he, 
“that Byron was a little ‘ maddish.’” ‘ 

Among the more distinguished of Mrs. Siddons’s admirers 
was the Hon, Thomas Erskine, afterwards Baron Erskine and_ 
word Chancellor. His dates (1750-1823) nearly synchronise 
“with hers, and a letter, signed A B, in the Courier of August, 
26th, 1823, states, on one knows not what authority, that 
Tom Erskine ‘and a few literary friends at the bar’ were 
instrumental in her removal from Bath, in 1782, back to the 
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wider sphere of Drury Lane. Fanny Burney has told how 
Erskine ‘ boomed ” Mrs. Siddons—and in Mrs, Siddons’s presence 
—at Miss Monckton’s, in 1782, talking, across her, of her artistic 
excellences. He was, at all events, so much more tactful in 
praise than the surrounding ‘blues, that Mrs. Siddons, in her 
account of this Sunday evening menagerie, described his 
‘benevolent politeness’ as a relief and deliverance from the 
other guests’ cruder lionisation. - 

Few men, belonging to the modern .world, have had a 
more meteoric career than Erskine, and more forcibly dominated 
people and circumstances by sheer cleverness, It was no 
lesser leaf in our actress's laurel crown of eulogies from the 
gteat that this incomparable advocate, whose ‘little twelvers’ 
in the jury-box found it, said Brougham, impossible to look 
away from him when once riveted by his glance and first 
word, should have declared that frum Mrs. Siddons he learnt 
his effective cadences and modulations of voice. 

A story told by Whalley further associates Erskine’s name 
with Mrs. Siddons’s, One evening,-in the Brussels theatre, 
during the winter of 1786-87, Whalley, fresh “irom reading 
Lavater, was gazing at the faces round, + by Lavater’s rules,’ 
His physiognomic interest presently became concentfated on 
a gentleman, who, taking a place by. him, began talking to 
him, in French, of the stage generally, and, before long, of 
‘Mrs, Siddons, Whalley observed—- 

“that she shone [it was his happy illusion] 4oth in tragedy 
and in comedy, and that she was not only eminent on the stage, 
but irreproachable in her private character, elegant in her 
address, and in her conversation showed a fine and cultivated 
understanding. They both agreed that it was not common 
for persons so to shine in different stations and accomplish- 
ments, although there was indeed, said Mr, Whalley, an instance 
of the same person shining in different professions (navy, army, 
and law)—the English Erskine. ‘t¥rskine?’ said the’ gentle- 
man; ‘/am Erskine!’” 

By an incident, conveying rich indications to the Comic 
Spirit (as defined by George Meredith), Mrs. Siddons suddenly 
became, not only a friend, but, in the phrase of ‘George 
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Haydon, so much more salient a writer than a painter, 
gives the incident in his autobiography, where it’ forms the 
culmination of his story of a desperate artist’s hopes, fears, 
and preparations for making known what he believed his 
masterpiece. This was Chris?s Entry into Jerusalem, ex- 
hibited, in 1820, at the Egyptian Hall, as a-one-man, and 
one-picture, show. Every occurrence, even in the hanging 
of the picture, is given in Haydon’s intense narration. Duns 
were pressing, patrons weary, Academy folk hostile, or cold. 
At last, the critical Saturday, Private View Day, arrived. 
During the earlier morning, the artist went into the Egyptian 
Hall, and, to his mortification, found no one but the attendants. 
When, at half-past twelve, he stole in again, and heard that 
Sir William Scott had been in, his spirits revived. “He 
always brings everybody.” By half-past three, there was 
a steady stream of the soc.ety world, and Haydon (after two 
glasses of sherry) hastened inside, mingling with ‘princes of 
the blood, bishops, and noblemen.’ From the Persian Envoy, 
who exclaimed, “I like -the elbow of soldier,” everybody 
praised sGméthing. But, as yet, no definite opinion was to . 
be heard on the ‘urorthodox’ chief figure. In the middle of 
the afternoon, Enter Mrs. Siddons. 

A silence fell on the crowd, while the still magnificent- 
looking woman—‘like a Ceres or a Juno,’ says Haydon— 
contemplated the picture. Then, Sir George Beaumont’ 
timidly asked -her, “How do you like the Christ?” and 
everybody waited. ~ After a moment, she said, in her deep, 
distinct voice, “It is completely successful.” At this, Haydon 
was presented, and, in the same tones, she added, now speaking 
to him, “The paleness gives it a supernatural look.” Simple 
words, but they tumed the scale. They were repeatable. 
The success of the exhibition was secured. It is, in passing, 
interesting to find that Mrs. Siddons’s prestige—her glamour 
in the eyes of society-—so’ long outlasted her retirement from 
the stage. 

Haydon wrote his delighted gratitude to Mrs. Siddons 
(whom he addressed as ‘great high priestess at the shrine of 
Nature’) and, in reply, received a pressing invitation to call, 
Thus, he describes the visit :-— 
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“It was like speaking to the mother of the gods. I told 
her when a boy"I had crept below the orchestra door at 
Plymouth theatre, and squeezed up underneath the stage box 
«+ + to see her perform the Mother in Lillo’s ‘ Cornish Tragedy, 
She was pleased,” 

Afterwards, he besought ‘the mother of the gods’ to come, 
whenever a picture of his was ‘exhibiting.’ In 1846, he was 
buried where he had buried his children, near the grave of 
Mrs. Siddons in Paddington ‘new’ churchyard. His life had 
been, in Mrs. Browning’s phrase, ‘one long agony of self- 
assertion.’ 

Thomas Campbell, introduced to Mrs. Siddons by Charles 
Moore, became the favourite friend of her declining years, 
In spite of the sloppiness and omissions of his ‘ Life’ of her, 
and although Mrs. Mair found he ‘had lost the power of 
reproducing, what long intimacy siould have enabled him to 
do, our knowledge of Mrs, Siddons, especially during her 
latest period, would be very considerably less, lacking his 
personal memories. _ ° 7 

In P. G. Patmore’s My Friends and Acq<cintance it is 
stated that Campbell never did more. for the Life of Mrs. 
Siddons, nominally his, than ‘overlook the manuscript’ and 
‘look over the proof-sheets.’ This statemert was, to an extent, 
disproved by a correspondence between Campbell and the 
Rev. Thomas Price, published in the ‘Literary Remains’ of 
the latter. ‘The poet Campbell’ took a considerable amount 
of trouble over a task he performed in heaviness. Always a 
man of laborious finish, by 183% his dilatoriness had become 
a vice. Also, the lapse of time had dimmed the impression 
of the elastic day, when, as Mrs. Mair records, he was heard 
suddenly to say to her grandmother, “C@ what a privilege it 
would be to be allowed to write your life,” and Mrs, Siddons’s 
reply was, “Then you shall do it.” Campbell, certainly, tried, 
at the end of 1832, to engage J. P7Ccllier to collaborate with 
him, but Collier, scenting much work in the proposal and 
seeing little profit—Campbell offered £100—refused. 

Kemble origins and his heroine’s early circumstances 
especially worried—as Campbell says, ‘distressed’—him, and 
thie: tine? ‘shinee conmetiines. BA Alb Bile Rick AB be Be Fee 
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two or three of those operose excursions into the needless of 
which our grandsires were so much more tolerart in books 
than we are. About eleven weeks after Mrs. Siddons’s death, 
the author of Hohenlinden opened a correspondence with that 
amiable Vicar of Crickhowel who to the vulgar was known 
as Thomas Price, but Carnhuanawc in the world of Bards. 
Campbell told Price that he was ‘obliged at Mrs. Siddonss 
bequest to write a memoir, ? and that he was graveled for lack of 
matter relating to Brecon. Regarding birthplace, he inquired, 

“The family of the Kembles cannot inform me in what 
particular house or street of the town she was born—Is any ~ 
tradition respecting her preserved in the place? . . . Something 
is whispered about her having been born in a house most 
vulgarly called the haunch of Qutton.” 

To this and further inquiries Campbell’s ‘learned Cambrian 
friend’ sent an ample reply; and enclosed a drawing (facing 
p. 2) of Mrs. Siddons’s birth-house, as he could remember it 
before it was rebuilt. 7 

In his exhilaration at raking in so much stuff to spread 
over his pages. Campbell “ felt as if he had known” his 
correspondent “twcnty yearc.” He went on to describe him- 
self as ‘Mrs, Siddons’s biographical undertaker, which sounds 
like an adverse augury for what he wished, he said, to make 
‘a light popular book.” Three months later, he was still 
in pursuit of copy for the first chapter, and, by that time, 
had run down the Catholic martyr, Father Kemble, as to 
whose end he “only wished he could prove he had been 
burnt, and not hanged. , 

When her daughters were marriageable, and even earlier, 
Mrs. Siddons gave evening parties. Thus, in 1791, she “did 
the honours of her house to fifty people, till near 2 in the 
morning,” and, twice, diring 1805, Mrs. Inchbald was her 
guest at a dinner, followed by a rout? In Mr. Hardy’s 
drama of nations, 7hes Denasis, in the scene at Windsor, 
after the doctors have visited King George in his padded 
room, Sir Henry Halford breaks up their consultation with 
the words, “1 want to get back to town... . Mrs, Siddons has 
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a party at her house at Westbourne to-night, and all the 
world is going to be there.” Merely predatory lion-hunters 
Mrs. Siddons avoided—like ‘Dictionary Johnson’ — with 

- animus, but she delighted to consort with people with 
ideas, 

In her intervals of leisure, she stayed a great deal at 
‘seats’ Half her letters seem dated from this Park or 
tother Rectory. Seven successive Christmases were spent 
with the Earl and Countess of Arran, “at Arran Lodge, 
Bognor; at the Earl of Darnley’s, at Cobham Hall, where 
‘she conversed with Prince Leopold and H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Kent, her seventy-second birthday was (too fatiguingly 
for her) celebrated with Shakespearean and musical honours, 
and twenty-three people at dinver. All this was gratifying, 
yet one feels convinced that, with her deep feeling for associ- 
ation and her sentiment of continuity, the house in which 
she loved best to recruit (in Campbell’s phrase) her impaired 
stamina was Guy’s Cliffe, ‘that truly charming, and to me 
uncommonly interesting place, as she called it. ~ 

The last entry for 1809 in Windham’s Diars4s as follows: 
“Dr. Ferris . .. sent over hi cee Ss Mrs, ~Gclando’s ‘Letters’; 
a foolish slander, as it seems, against Mrs. Siddons.” Though 
Mrs. Siddons’s entire circle, and all other reople of sense, 

* took the same view as Windham, 7 Affaire Galindo caused 
Mrs. Siddons so much vexation, that, small and base in 
itself, it has to be described, and, perhaps, both to biographer 
and fteader, may be allowed one passing gleam of wicked 
gratification at its disclosure’ of a sporadic vanity and 

+ obtuseness in one so generally impeccable as ‘S, Siddons,’ 

In 1809, appeared a pamphlet, bearing, for title, Mrs. 
Galindo’s letter to Mrs. Siddons: being @ circumstantial detail 
of Mrs, Siddons's life for the last seven years; with several of 
her letters. The pamphlet was no less than an allegation 
of misconduct on the part of Mrs. Si@dons and Mrs. Galindo’s 
husband. It proved nothing beyond the irresponsible and 
violent nature of its writer, 

In a career, relatively, most tranquil, Mrs. Siddons had, 
before 1809, already weathered a number of accusations. 
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firmness’ But the venomous Galindo pamphlet embodied 
a new order of calumny. It was an* attack upon the 
‘character’ of a woman whose ‘character’ was her crown 
and zgis, a woman with whom a man could no more fal. 
guiltily in love than with the Decalogue, a woman whose 
Presence was as instant a check on loose behaviour as Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings’s, a woman who had delivered to the 
madcap who, one night, boarded her carriage as she was 
leaving the thcatre, the restorative, if somewhat blatant, 
caution, “Mr, Sheridan, I trust that you will behave with 
all propriety ; if you do not, I shall immediately let down the 
glass, and desire the servant to show you out.” And, now, 
‘the Majestic Siddons, to whom none dared express admira- 
tion’ (I quote the words “of a contemporary Drury Lane 
player), in the autumn of her beauty, large, august, and 
matronly, was categoric“Ily charged with having caused 
red ruin in the home of Mrs. Galindo, a minor tragédienne, 
known: as Miss Gough—sepulchral Gough, Croker called 
her in his’ youthful verses on Dublin performers. 

Galinlo, described as a personable, fine - limbed man, 
young enough to -be Mis. Siddons’s son, was a fencing- 
master, in Bath. When his wife secured an engagement at 
the Crow Strict -Theatre, he moved with her to Dublin, 
and, during the earlier stage of the affair, he and she were 
living there, in Leinster Street, with their young family, 
and keeping a.curricle and pair. We need not believe, with 
the author of a tract, entitled S¢rictures on Mrs. Galindo’s 
Curious Letter to Mrs, Sivdons, that the behaviour of the 
Galindos was a plot on their part for the purpose of raising 
the wind, though the fact that Mrs. Galindo charged five 
shillings for her pamphlet of eighty pages looks as though 
she expected from it the harvest of a scandalous success, 

During Mrs. Siddons’s Irish engagements of 1802~3, when 
the intimacy commenced; as well as later, when she was, 
temporarily, at Hampstead, and the Galindos had come to 
London, in anticipation of the Covent Garden engagement 
she had promised Mrs, Galindo, she undoubtedly allowed 
herself to be, to a ridiculous extent, accaparée by the pair, 
particularly by the husband. She let him give her fencing 

15 
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lessons, she let him—at a later date—borrow £1000 of her 
(unknown to “Mr. Siddons) for the purpose of setting him up 
in the part proprietorship of the new Manchester Theatre, 
she let him drive her about alone in Mrs. Galindo’s curricle, 
a vehicle round which the action of this unimportant comedy 
seems to centre. It may be noted that in the selfsame year, 
1802, when some of these indiscretions were being committed 
in Ireland, Mrs. Siddons had just been passing through a 
phase of weak philandering with Lawrence ii London. She 
was forty-seven, and though, at that climacteric, the hey-day 
in the blood is tame, and waits upon the judgment, it is 
equally an age when, with maturity about to sink, often 
reluctantly enough, into elderliness, some final ebullience 
of feminine foolishness may, peraps, be allowed for, No 
doubt, Galindo did sit adoring her, and, no doubt, the 
attitude was ‘rather disgusting’? -to his jealous, brooding 
wife, but, certainly, there was egregious silliness in the follow- 
ing conclusion of a letter of Mrs. “Siddons’s to him, dated 
October 18th, 1803: “I have time only to add that I hope 
you do not swear, and that you keep your beautiful hands 
very clean; remember me to pretty” Julig [ore of the curricle 
horses], and now good night.” Another sentence, equally 
unworthy, from the same letter, ran thus: “Oh! I have 
suffered too much from a husband’s unkindness, not to detest 
the man who treats a creature ill that depends on her husband 
for all her comforts.” . 

Long before the defamatory ‘letter’ appeared, Mrs. Siddons 
had had cause to regret her flath of superannuated vanity. 
When, in 1803, Kemble returned from Spain, he went to Mrs, 
Inchbald, ‘like a madman,’ saying that his sister had been 
‘imposed on by persons, whom it was a-disgrace to her to 
know) and begging Mrs. Inchbald ‘to explain it so to her’ It 
is clear that even John Philip, through whom Charles Kemble 
used to ask trembling favours of he7, cared not ‘stand up to’ 
Mrs. Siddons, when it came to a fight. In 1809, Mrs, Galindo 
published her imagined or pretended wrongs, and the press 
stated, in its garbling way, that “John and Charles Kemble 
have almost on their knees prayed Mrs, Siddons to prosecute 
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the parties, but she has peremptorily refused to do so, saying 
that it is contrary to the principles of her veligisn.” A more 
accurate account of the family’s attitude, and her own, concern- 
ing what she described to Whalley as ‘this diabolical business,’ 
is obtainable from an unpublished letter written by her to her 
nephew. Fortitude in difficulties was one of her strong 
qualities. 


“My DEAR HORACE,—Patty tells me, you have been urging 
the Prosecution of these people which surprisd me a good deal 
now in the first place, It is the opinion, I do assure you upon 
my honor, of a// my friends, that it would be lowering myself, 
to enter the lists with persons, the indecency of whose characters 
is become so notorious, and in the next place, what would be 
the result of a Prosecution Pamages or Imprisonment I suppose, 
and in failure of the first, what should I gain by inflicting the 
second? There are three children all under nine years old, too, 
that must be reduced in eicher case to a state of wretchedness, 
and perhaps absolute want of bread—besides all which, they 
have already cost me too much money, and what’s more 
important, too mich tranquility, to renew a subject so Shoking, 
and I thank God, that all my friends without one exception, are 
decidedly of opinion, tiat it is as unnecessary, as it would be 
HUMILIATING, HARKASSING, and EXPENSIVE—In that my 
nerves have been so Shattered by former afflictions and the 
agitations of the’ last- four Months, that I really believe my 
health would sink completely, were they to be continued; I am 
certain I can endure xo more, without the most serious conse- 
quences ; and J must take care of myself for the sake of a few 
to whom my health is perhaps of more importance than it is to 
myself, a , 

“There is no species of suffering that I woud [not] prefer to 
encountering the horrible indecency of that wretched woman, 
whom every one supposes to be quite mad, too... . Show this 
to your father and riother and now my dear Horace Speed you 
well.” 
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HER ART, CIRCUMSTANCES, AND CHiRACTER IN 
MATURITY 


prejudicial construction—comes uppermost in one’s 

mind-picture of a distingrished player. To a more 
obvious extent than in the case of any other actress known to 
history, Mrs. Siddons was, on and off the stage, ‘two different 
people” On the stage, she was a Pythoness, nightly hypnotised 
into passionate emotions by the sight’ of the drop-curtain and 
the boards. In her home, she was, at all events to the casual 
observer, more than a thought too much a mere mother and 
British matron, loving to be seemly aadof_good report, shut in 
the tower of an unimaginative nature. Had she not been an 
actress, she would have made (such an observer misht have said) 
an ideal Bishop’s lady. Barchester would have been glad of 
her. 

Yet signs are not lacking that the temperament and pro- 
fession of a player modified Mrs, Siddons’s attitude towards the 
concerns of actual existence. Her letters to Whalley, Mrs, 
Pennington, and others leave little doubt that the ingrained 
practice of impersonating tragic characters induced tragedy 
ways of looking at the more serious incidents of her own fife 
and the lives around her, and—what was more insidious—set 
up a habit of confounding important issues with sentimental, 
exaggerated, ‘pretend’ issues. Especially in the relations 
between herself, her elder daughter, and Lawrence, after the 
death of Maria, there is evidence of the existence of both these 
relaxing effects of her vocation upon her commerce with life. 
Thanks to her inheritance of common sense, she suffered from 
neither ac acutely as the generality of plavers: but. aH the 
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same, if would have been impossible for her totally to escape 
that subtle disintegration of the sense of -association which is, 
and must be, produced by perpetually weeping without sorrow, 
embracing without love, stabbing without anger, and dying 
without dread. Her constant simulation of emotion did not 
impair her faculty for genuine feeling. What it impaired—in 
her case, to a relatively slight extent—was the discernment of 
whether feeling was employed proportionately, or disproportion- 
ately, to the exe‘ting cause. 

Artists, in whatever genre and of whatever grade, reap from 
their calling one supreme benefit, ze. a facility, while exercising 
their art, to throw off the pressure of personal evils. Even their 
children are secondary interests. “I love my wife,” wrote 
Stevenson, in a letter, “I de not know how much, nor can, nor 
Shall, unless I lost her, but though I could imagine myself 
without my wife, I could.not imagine myself without my art.” 
Johnson, it may be remembered, complained of Garrick that, 
becaus¢ ‘the little Dog* was an actor, out of sight was, with 
him, out- of mind, and there was shrewd instinct in the 
observation. : 

During the-years~ nsw under contemplation, viz. from 
about 1790 to 1812, Mrs. Siddons had, broadly speaking, left 
behind her frst period of melodrama, and was fulfilling her 
second-—by far the longer—period of Shakespearean heroic 
characters, demanding /argo of execution. The towering 
criminality of Lady Macbeth, the primitive exultation of 
Volumnia, the lofty indignation of Qucen Katharine were the 
full flowers of het art. P. ople who saw her at forty-five, and 
had not seen her eighteen years earlier, might, probably, think 
her gifted to agitate and awe rather than to charm and win. 
As beautiful, in girlhood, as Leighton’s captive Andromache, 
in maturity, as the S%cerdotessa Eumachia at Naples, Greece 
or Rome seemed hef native country, and she truly, was, as the 
satin scroll presentedato»Kemble, on June 23, 1817, declared 
her brother, ‘every where contemporary with the august edifices 
of the ancient world.’ 

And yet, so wide and certain was her sweep, she could still, 
when she willed, suspend the lava flow of great passions, and 
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conjugal or maternal, on which her fame had originalty been 
founded. Living persons have heard it said by them of old 
time that no man who saw Mrs. Siddons in her meridian ever 
pronounced her name without a tone and manner more softened 
and raised than his habitual discourse, and Hazlitt thought— 
what, indeed, can hardly be doubted—that the enthusiasm she 
excited had something idolatrous about it. In Crabb Robin- 
son’s Diary, we find, under “1828, February 7th” :— 

“J read one of the most worthless books~f biography in 
existence—Boaden’s ‘ Life of Mrs. Siddons, Yet it gave me 
very great pleasure, Indeed, scarcely any of the finest 
passages in ‘Macbeth’ or ‘Henry vur’ or ‘Hamlet, could 
delight me so much as such a sentence as, ‘This evening 
Mrs. Siddons performed Lady Matbeth, or Queen Katharine, 
or the Queen Mother, for these names operated on me then 
as they do now, in recalling the yet unfaded image of that most 
marvellous woman, to think of whom is now a greater enjoy- 
ment than to see any other actress.” ~ 

The premier element in Mrs, Siddons’s induence---never to 
be overlooked, but difficult for any one of a later. age-to keep 
fixedly before the mind’s eye—was ‘tei extracrdinary personal 
loveliness. ‘ 

Less justly to ‘other women’ en bloc than to-the queen of 
the stage, Boaden remarks, “there was"a male dignity in the 
understanding of Mrs. Siddons that raised her above the helpless 
timidity of other women.” The self-command that enabled her 
to read prayers by her dying daughter’s bedside, ‘with the 
utmost clearness, accuracy, and fervor, Kelped her to the 
_intrepidity she unfailingly displayea in stage accidents. One 
evening, in 1809, when she was playing Lady Macbeth, at 
‘Brighthelmstone,’ and Charles Kemble, as-Macbeth, threw the 
cup from him, in the banquet scene, with such violence that 
it broke the heavy arm of a glass chandelier on the table, very 
near her face, which, if struck, woul’ have been seriously 
injured, she sat as if made of marble. A more serious danger 
menaced her when, playing Hermione, in 1802, she might have 
been burnt, in the statue scene, but for the promptitude of 
a scene-shifter, who, crawling towards her, extinguished the 
flames curling round her muslin drapery. Him, by the way, 
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she not only rewarded with money, but by exerting her utmost 
influence to obtain remission of the sentence of flogging passed 
on his son,a military deserter. Peril by fire oly threatened, 
whereas the first time she acted Desdemona in London, she 
actually contracted acute rheumatism from lying, in’ “Act V., 
between damp sheets. 

After the habit of her family, Mrs, Siddons, who, when 
young, showed no tendency towards ‘the embonpoint, grew 
massive with the thickening years. Every child of man is 
subject to ignominious accident, but it needed all Mrs. Siddons’s 
dignity’ to ‘ease off” in 1808, a grievously ludicrous situation, 
caused by a chair, set for her Queen Katharine, not proving 
wide enough, so that, when she rose, it adhered closely to her. 
A slighter disaster was cxeated, on another occasion, by an 
ignorant lad, who, being sent, on a sultry night, to fetch her 
a pint of ale, brought it, foaming, on the stage, and presented 
it to Lady Macbeth, in “the sleep-walking scene. Mischances 
of this sort were apter to occur at a time when stage subordinates 
—the plebs of the theatre,as Fanny Kemble termed them— 
were more uncivilised thian nowadays. 

At a date when th~ Mob had not yet grown into the People, 
every actress had, at times, tc’ nerve herself to face the music, 
not only of.cat-calls, but of actual battles at the footlights. 
Thoughts of pugilism were never far off; Lamb has told us 
there could scarcely be promise of a stage fight without the pit, 
‘as their manner is,’ seeming disposed to make a ring. If 
anything in“the history of theatres little repays attention, 
except from the-antiquarian specialist, it is theatrical rioting, 
the bursting out of bovds of the lawless, and, frequently, 
irrelevant feelings of the more demonstrative parts of the 
house. Nevertheless, a sketch of Mrs. Siddons’s circumstances 
in her golden days would be incomplete if it included no notice 
of the notorious ‘OP. row’ of 1809. 

The first stone of Smirke’s new Covent Garden was laid, by 
the Prince of Wales, on December 30th, 1808-——an uncompro- 
misingly wet day that soaked silk-stockinged, bare-headed 
Kemble to the skin, sowed seeds of lasting illness in Thomas 
Harris, and uncurled Mrs. Siddons’s plume of black feathers. 

During the ensuing spring and summer, ‘like some tall 
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palm’ the stately ‘fabric sprung,’ and Boaden rivals- Alfred 
Jingle in his ecstatic mention of ‘the amazing structure—the 
vast patronags—the private boxes—the now unquestionable 
increase of prices.’ The last item begs the question of the 
O.P. disturbances. . 

The enormous expense of the new erection, viz. £1 50,000 3 
(only in part justified by the dearness of building materials 
at the time), led the proprietors to increase the prives of 
admission—to the open boxes, from 6s. to 78, to the. pit, 
from 3s. 6d. to 4s. They turned the whole third tier into 
twenty-eight private, or ‘annual’ boxes, each at a rental 
of £300, and, to entice noble patrons from the Opera, they 
engaged the flute-voiced Roman, Catalani, to sing-two nights 
weekly, The new gallery, meanwhile, had solid divisions 
obstructive to sight, and so steep a rake that its occupants 
could see only the legs of performers far back on the stage. 
These innovations, combined, were the grievances that brought 
about the O.P. (Old Prices) Riots. It is possible to peruse 
hundreds of pages that consecutively describe this curious 
strife. The fullest account is given in’a pamphlet, skit, entitled 
The Rebellion, or All in the Wrong; the next tullest, in an 
anonymous ‘Life’ of Kemble, ~intersper3ed with [scurrilous] 
Family and Theatrical Anecdotes,’ published . during the 
progress of the riots, with a ludicrous frontispiece by one of 
the Cruikshanks., 

The new Covent Garden opened on Monday, September 
18th, with Afacheth and The Quaker. Thé-house was 
crammed, “but,” says Lawrence, in a let*er to Farington, 
“presented a formidable appearancs for the Women being 
so thinly sprinkled”? The instant Kemble appeared, as 
Macbeth, he was grected with hisses, hoots, and groans, and, 


1¢¢ A vast expense was incurred in building and furnishing the new theatre, amount- 
ing to £300,000, and upwards, and at the time of opening, in 1809, there was a debt 
due from the proprietors on account of the form(r tIvatre amounting to £30,000. 
To meet this sum of £330,000, the joint funds in hand were 445,000 recovered for 
insurance, and £76,000, or thereabouts, raised by granting annuities, and free 
admissions into the theatre to certain persons called ‘new subscribers.’”—Thke Annals 
of Covent Garden Theatre, by Uenry Saxe Wyndham, i. 338, 1906. (Quoted by 
pennission of Messrs, Chatto & Windus.) 

2 Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Letter-Bag, 63. 
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thenceforward, no sentence of the play travelled across the 
din, except (according to Stockdale’s Covent Garden Journal) 
occasional isolated syllables in Mrs. Siddons’s sonosous tones. 

This was the initiation of a warfare, imaginatively variegated 
in its methods, which lasted sixty-six nights. During its 
continuance, Macready’s father sent his son to London, with 
the superfluous injunction to hear every other good actor, but 
not thé too easily imitable Kemble. Kemble continued to 
act, although inandibly, but the grand voice and presence 
of his sister were withdrawn, after the disastrous opening, 
and did not reappear till April 24th, 1810. 

' The O.P. fever was catching, and spread from ‘a lawless, 
hir'd, determtin’d, and persevering Minority’ (the words used 
by Lawrence, who, in letters to Farington,! gives an interesting 
account of the riots) to three parts of the theatre-frequenting 
public. The Times animadverted on the extravagance of 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons’s Macbeth costumes, which, together, 
were stated to have esst £500, and said, commenting 
on Mrs, Siddons’s salary, that the Lord Chief Justice sat 
every day-in Westminster Hall, from nine to four, for half 
that sum. - ee 

There was genuine fun, an¢ no spirit of atrocity, in the 
riots, and, inside the theatre, the ‘O.P.s, disciplined with 
pains by their leaders, took every precaution to keep within 
law-abiding limits. The old servility of English actors, at 
which, in 1782, Pastor C. P, Moritz, a xaif outsider, marvelled, 
was, probably;for the most part, a conventional attitude, but 
whether so or nots Kemble largely helped to put an end to 
the cringing forbearance <f manner with which even great 
Garrick had met unruly audiences. ‘Don John’ went too 
far the other way, and his high-handedness in asking the 
malcontents, after thrée nights’ rioting, ‘what they wanted, 
exasperated them act much as the introduction into all parts 
of the house of anti-O.P. ‘gemmen of the fist, with their 
Belcher neckerchiefs; who worked out their admissions by 
means of sticks and fists. 


1 Siy Thomas Lawrence's Letter-Bag, 62-68. 
2 This must be an exaggeration. In Vol. 1793-97 of Winston’s Drury Lane 
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On. December 2nd, 1809, Mrs. Siddons wrote. to Mrs. 
Fitzhugh that, for weeks together, Mrs. John Kemble had 
lived with ladgers at the windows, in order to make her escape 
through the garden, in case of an attack. Mrs. Kemble’s 
nervous precaution was not altogether unjustified, for, on 
November 4th, the ‘O.P.s, hundreds strong, had ~ marched, 
late at night, to Great Russell Street, where, on Kemble’s 
non-appearance at their summoning war-whoop, they broke 
some of his windows with pence, and disfigured the front of 
the house with mud. A propos, this ‘Impromptu’ appeared 
in one of the dailies :— 


“When KemBLr’s Acts the public censure gains, 
They neither spare his azéches nor his panes !” 


7 

A compromise, favourable to O.P. claims, was arrived at on 
14th-15th December. The O.P, final placard bore the words, 
“We are satisfied.” Mrs. Siddons, in her letter of the 2nd inst. 
to Mrs. Fitzhugh, thus characteristically summed up recent 
events at Covent Garden :— 7 a 

“... What a time it has been with us all, beg‘nning with 
fire, and continued with fury! Yet ¢weet sometimes are the 
uses of adversity. They not only strengthen family affection, 
but teach us all to walk humbly with our Gad.” 

One finds it stated that Mrs. Siddons lost £50 a night 
during her enforced withdrawal in the O.P. season. This does 
not accord with the following details, given to Campbell by 
Henry Robertson, the Covent Garden treasurer, as to her 
salary :— - 

1804-5. £20 per~ight 
1805-6. £27 per night 
1806-7. 30 guineas per night 
1810-11, 30 guineas rer night 
I8¥1-12, 50 guineas per-night. 

The theatrical season covered abaut nine months, during 
which Mrs. Siddons acted, on an average, about fifty times. 
Boaden speaks of 1785 as a year in which she made unusual 
exertion—acting seventy-one timcs. On the average of fifty 
HAG. Shek. Wa Battie fev Bae OF ARCA AKG ce ek kk. Bee 
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each seazon, not less than £1200 to £1600, out of. ker two 
benefits. Nor was this all. As a rule, and,whey her health 
was normal, she utilised the months unemployeg by London 
in ‘skirring the country round,’ taking the bread, it was bitterly 
alleged, out of poor people’s mouths, ze. the provincial stock 
actors. “I hope to put about rooo/. into my pocket this 
summer,” she writes from Liverpool, in July, 1807. Of 
subscriptions and ‘purses, over and above the straightforward 
price of tickets, ave read less as her greatness and affluence 
become established facts. It should be borne in mind that 
there were, throughout her career, occasional whole seasons, 
and parts of seasons, when she did not appear on the London 
stage at all. * 

At the beginning of last century, the receipts of a famous 
actress bore a much more favourable proportion to those of a 
great singer than to-day. To-day, a serious actress, in the 
first rank, may aspire to £150 a weck, a favourite singing, 
actress (musical comedy> to £200 a weck, and clothes. A 
great cantatrice safely expects £300 a night in grand opera, 
During Mrs. Siddons’s most remunerative season, she received 
(assuming Robertson’s statement, and Campbell's report, to be 
accurate) £52, 10s. ‘a night, 2.3302 for her season of sixty- 
three nights.' .Mrs, Billington, the Melba of those days, received 
44000 for the season, ending, for her, on April 1st; and, for 
the season ravaged by the O.P. rioters, Catalani had been 
promised £75 a night. While, for the actress’s chastening, the 
prima donna S unmistakably preferred to her, she enjoys the 
correspondingly sctid advantage that the stage is one of the 
very few professions in ve:ich women and men work on an 
economic equality. It must also be remembered that the 
opera season is very much shorter than the theatre season. 

Mrs, Siddons showtd herself markedly ‘like folks’ in her 
ever-renewed postponement of the date at which she could 
‘afford’ to retire. The! castle’ she built in 1783 was a country 
cottage and £10,000. In 1785, she wrote to the Whalleys: 
“T have three winters’ servitude, and then, with the blessing 
of God, I hope to sit down tolerably casy, for you know I am 
not ambitious in my desires” About a year afterwards, she 
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wrote to Whalley: “I have at.last ... attained the tem thousand 
pounds which I set my heart upon.” There is no mention of 
retirement, nd the cottage is allowed to “melt into air,” 
though she describes herself as “now perfectly at ease with 
respect to fortune.” In July, 1801, out of health, and in the 
rush of a starring tour, she wrote, from Preston, to Mrs. 
Fitzhugh: “I must go on making, to secure the few comforts 
that I may have been able to attain for myself and my 
family.” Exactly six years later, she wrote. from Liverpool 
“Tf I can but add threc hundred a year to my present 
income, I shall be perfectly well provided for; and I am 
resolved when that is accomplished, to make no more positive 
engagements in summer.” To James Ballantyne; writing from 
Leeds, also in July, 1807, she explained her position in greater 
detail :— 

“,., I am trying to secure to myself the comfort of a 
carriage, which is an absolute necessary to me} and then—then 
will I sit down in quiet to the end of my days. You will 
perhaps be surpris’d to hear that I am not abundantly rich, 
but you know not the expences I have incurred in-times past 
& the losses I have sustain’d; ad4, too, the necessity which 
Mr, Siddons’ ill-health induces of his vig at Bath for the 
benefit of those waters. All these causes drain one’s purse 
beyond imagination.” > . 

For seven years longer, Mrs. Siddons went on work- 
ing. When she dicd, she Icft under £50,000. Clearly, the 
expenses of the oft-cited five children and @>husband had 
been heavy. In 1799, her daughter, Sally, rrote to Sally Bird : 
“T have always been told that I vas to expect but little in 
the case of such an event [ée. marriage], and this, I believe, 
was pretty well known.” . 

The nullity of Mr. Siddons in the*world’s estimation was, 
to some extent, indemnified at home by his rdle of finance 
minister. Mrs, Siddons was given-a quarterly allowance, she 
told Whalley, when he begged from her £80 to help to relieve 
the distresses of Mrs. Pennington, and urged, aS an incentive 
to generosity, that to Mrs. Pennington poor Maria had gwed 
the soothing comforts of her last days. Such a reference to 
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what she Called ‘a wound ... of itself too apt to bleed’ naturally 
hurt Mrs. Siddons. “Indeed, indeed, my dear sir, there was 
no occasion to recal those sad and tender scenes to soften 
my nature; but let it pass.” It should be added that she 
cordially engaged that Mr. Siddons should at once disburse 
the £80. ° 

Apparently, she suffered even more anxiety than was 
necessary over her husband’s unsatisfactory connection with 
Sadler’s Wells T*eatre. The idea of Sadler’s Wells strikes 
a discord with the name of Siddons. With quaint forcibleness, 
Princess Augusta, in 1797, expressed to Mme D’Arblay her 
sense of the incongruity—for she, in addition, had jumped to 
the conclusion that it was the great tragic mistress, not ‘Sid,’ 
who had bought into the preprictorship—“ Mrs. Siddons and 
Sadler’s Wells,” said she, “seems to me as ill fitted as the 
dish they call a toad ina hole; which I never saw, but 
always think of with anger—putting a noble sirloin of beef 
into a poor, paltry batter-pidding!” In 1802, Siddons’s quarter, 
of Sadler’sWells ‘Fheatre was purchased for £1400 by Thomas 
and CharkS Disdin, conjointly. 

The most domestic of pClic women lived her active London 
life of excitement and toil, for tne most part, in three houses, 
14 Gower Strec:, 49-Great Marlborough Street, and Westbourne 
Farm. She did not move into 27 Upper Baker Street, the 
house in which she died, till 1817. At that date, she began, 
like many another parent of a tonish miss, to find that a 
far-away address was disadvantageous for the daughter’s social 
opportunities. To Mrs. Piozzi, the new house itself seemed 
remote. She wrote to Sit James Fellowes, soon after Mrs. 
Siddons moved in, “... Adiey! I must dress to dine what 
I call out of town—the top house in Baker Street.” 

In imagining what we may be sure was the respectable maho- 
gany comfort—with a"man-servant kept—of Mrs. Siddons’s first 
fixed home in London, we may take into account that the Gower 
Street of her years, 1784-90, was a less grim-looking locality 
than the Gower Street of to-day. Colonel Sutherland, at No. 33, 
sat under his own vine; Lord Eldon, at No. 42, could pull 
a peach off his house wall; Mr. William Bentham, at No. 6 
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, grown nectarines. As late ag 1812, a short lane led into an 
archery ground, whence a pedestrian might walk uninterruptedly 
through fielGs to Hampstead and Highgate. The coloured 
‘Embellishments’ in Ackermann’s Repository help us to 
reconstruct thg relatively little London of that less Imperial 
age. 

Mrs, Siddons dwelt at 49 Great Marlborough Street from 
1790 till the fall of 1804, when, Mr. Siddons’s chronic rheumatism 
rendering Bath his only tolerable residence- she gave up the 
house, and, with Patty Wilkinson, went into lodgings in Prince’s 
Street, Hanover Square. Mr. and Mrs, Siddons had spent 
some weeks of summer, 1804, at Hampstead;-as, during 1795 
and 1796, they had, with their family, rented a ‘little nutshell 
upon Putney Heath.’1 The summer of 1790 had found the 
casa Siddons established, for about seven weeks, in ‘little neat 
lodgings, at Sandgate, Mrs. Siddons loved, as she said, ‘fresh 
vair and green fields, and a proceeding that gave her ‘long- 
lasting satisfaction was her removal, in April, 1805, from 
London proper to Westbourne Farm, of, as she, -sometimes, 
alternatively wrote it, Westbourne House, Paddingtca, -) ‘ 

Pulled down about fifty years ago, the rcottage known as 
Westbourne Farm stood on Westbourne Green, a rural open 
space off the Harrow Road, close to the Leck Pridge.-: Allow- 
ing for the greater picturesqueness of aventury ago, Paddington, 
‘Westbournia,’ and Bayswater wore then something of the aspect 
_ places like Isleworth and Heston wear now. __ Nurserymen’s 
* grounds flourished—as the numerous old pear~and mulberry 
trees still existing, in those districts, in back-garden and 
‘Square, testify—so did alehouses; exact Morland pictures, 
‘screened by elms, flanked by long stone watering troughs, 
each with its sign creaking overhead. §o, too, flourished, in 
,its season, haymaking, as Mary Berry’s ‘Journal? ‘date June 
"26th, 1809, calls to mind. Not very ‘ar from Westbourne 
Fatm stood the almost new—Henry Angelo says the ¢ockney- 
Aeoling.-Cluneh of St. Mary’s, Paddington? and the adjacent” 


a Boyle’ s Gauit Gnide for 1796 adds to ‘49 Great en Street? “Puiny 
Heath, Surrey’ as Mis. Siddons’s country address. an at 
"3 The earlier, Charles 11 church (in which Hogarth was married), was demolished 
> in*1791, and the new church erected a hundred feet south of it. © 
2) «sé 
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Green, with which, in clay and marble, Samh Siddons was 
destined to become mortally associated. a 

Westbourne Farm was a Jijou villa, large enough for its 
tenant, her one surviving daughter, Cecilia, and Patty Wilkinson, 
and in its progressive beautification, building a studio, and 
laying out a garden (with the indispensable shrubbery of 
1805), Mrs, Siddons took a great deal of wholesome interest. 
To Balldatyne, a couple of years after her installation, she 
wrote, concerning ‘that dear hut her home’ :— 

“You wou'd scarcely know that sweet little spot, it is so 
improved since you saw it. I believe tho’ I wrote you 
about my dining-room and the pretty bedchamber at the 
end of it, where you are to sleep, unannoyd by your former 
neighbours in their mangers—stalls, I show'd say, I believe. 
All the laurells are green and flourishing; all the wooden 
garden .pales hidden by sweet shrubs & flowers that form 
a verdant wal] all round me. Oh, it is the prettiest little 
nook in all the world.” 4 

Mr. Siddons’s turn for opuscular poetry probably never 
found a mre felicitous vent than when he penned the follow- 
ing verses, which. mo-tover, show him in unmistakably 
harmonious relations with a wif€ whose perpetual housemate, 
owing to adventtious circumstances, he was no longer— : 


ON MRS. SIDDONS’S COTTAGE AT WESTBOURNE. 


se 3 
Would you P’'d Westbourne Farm describe, 
T'll do it then, and free from gall, 
For sure jt wocid be sin to gibe 
A thing so pretty and so small. 


- 2 
The poplar “walk, if you have strength, 
Will takesa minute’s time to step it; 
Nay, certes, tis of such a length, 
*Twould alntost Tire a frog to leap it. 

3 

But when the pleasure-ground is seen, 
Then what a burst comes on the view; 
Its level walk, its shaven green, 
For which a razor’s stroke would do. 
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. 4 
Now, pray be cautious when- you enter, 

And curb your strides from much expansion ; 
Three paces take you to the centre, 

Three more, you're close against the mansion. 


5 
The mansion, cottage, house, or hut, 
Call’t what you will, has room within 
To lodge the king of Lilliput, 
But not his court, nor yet his queen. 
6 
The kitchen-garden, true to keeping, 
Has length and breadth and width so plenty, 
A snail, if fairly set a-creeping, - 
Could scarce go round while you told twenty. 


7 
Perhaps you'll cry, on hearing this, 
What ! every thing so vety small? 
No, she that made it what it is, 
Has greatness that makes “ip for all.” 


With a practicable garden, Mrs. Siddons could g*< summer 
evening parties in a house so t*1y~that when the big and 
burly Prince Regent came tc call, it ICoxed [says Mrs, Mair] 
as if built round those two. For June Ist, 1211, Miss Berry 
has, in her ‘Journal’: — - 

“In the evening to Mrs. Siddons’s at Westbourne Farm. 
Went before ten o'clock, The whole house was iluminated, 
on the outside with coloured lamps, and in inside with 
candles, and every bush in the garden with lamps. In short, 
it was the prettiest little Vauxhall-that. could be, and a vast 
many people there.” . 

In spite of Mrs. Siddons’s having, for a time, the Charles 
Kembles for next-door neigubours,~on Westbourne Green, 
Westbourne Farm, from its retired sitvation, had drawbacks, 
especially on winter evenings, Thus, in an unpublished letter, 
of December, 1814, to one of her nieces, Mrs. Siddons wrote: — 

“Westbourne , . . at this time of Year and in these parlous 
times is rather a melancholy residence. Even dear Horace 
[Twiss] is afraid of coming to us, and indeed one hears of 
so many robberies &c. that I should have more pain and 
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anxiety from his visits than the great pleasure of Ais society 
would compensate.” - 

From Westbourne Farm to Covent Garden -vas a longish 
drive, and, during her farewell season (1812) at all events, 
Mrs. Siddons took lodgings for the winter in Pall Mall, where, 
when Campbell called, ‘the long line’ of the carriages of her 
other visitors ‘that filled the street’ at first led him to conclude 
there nvast be ‘a levee at St. James’s.’ 

We have just. seen that Mrs. Siddons added a studio to 
Westbourne Fari. Campbell relates that, one day, in 1789, 
when she happened to be shopping, in Birmingham, an 
unconscious salesman sold her a plaster bust of ‘the greatest 
and most. beautiful actress that was ever seen in the world.’ 
The provocation of this unrecognisable travesty of herself 
was (according to her bicgrapher aétitr¢) the germ of her 
favourite leisure occupation. She started modelling by trying 
to make a better likeness of herself than the ‘image’ she had 
bought. In later years, ~he must have enjoyed exchanging 
this story with the kindred anecdote concerning the Italian 
image seler which her friend, Anne Seymour Damer, had to 
tell of her own impulsion in-o statuary. 

It would be absGra to expect that Mrs. Siddons’s ‘sculp- 
ing’ should have had great merit. Excellence is not for 
those who take up an art as a pastime. I do not know 
whether anything from her hand survives) nor even whether 
she attempted marble. Public Characters states that she 
“produced, apZng other things, a medallion of herself? a 
bust of her brother, John Kemble, in the chararacter of 
Coriolanus, and a study of-Brutus before the death of Cesar.” 
It was no disgrace to the greatest of English actresses that 
she did not get so far in that ther harmony of sculpture as 
Mrs. Damer. What is psychologically interesting is her 
attraction towards, and capacity for, ‘the round’ To judge 
from her and Sarah 1, jt would seem that the nerve centres 
that control the two plastic arts, acting and sculpture, must 
lie near together. 


1 A bust of herself in the Garrick Club ‘is said to be’ her work. 
? An engraving, by Ridley, from this medallion, is in the Burney Collection 
(v11x, 62), British Museum, 
16 
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Apart from art, opr practical, rarely idle lady was handy 
with hes hands. In the early days, she fashioned her children’s 
clothes; ins 1803, we find her making Mrs. Joht Kemble ‘a 
Black Net for her Head’;! in 1813, sewing a ‘silken quilt,’ 
for eo 

@ by no means missed life’s average portion of physical 
evils. Mrs. Piozzi, indeed, wrote, though certainly with 
exaggeration, on February 15th, 1795, to the Revs Daniel 
Lysons: “Poor dear Mrs. Siddons is never well long 
together, always some torment, body or mitd, or both.” Her 
first recorded illness was in the winter, or easly spring, of 
£784, her second, in 1786-87, when, for ten months, she was 
visited with ‘a miserable nervous disorder, th> forerunner, 
in all probability, of her later rheumatism and the ‘terrible 
headaches’ that afflicted her in*advanced years, In 1791, 
she again had a long spell of illness, cured by Harrogate. 

One of the worst maladies of her life overtook her, when she 
was forty-nine, in the form of tortvring sciatica (what would 
now be called a neuritis) ‘from the hip to the toe’ ‘Sid, 
for his rheumatism, and she, for hers, determined—aS-has been 
seen—to try Hampstead, and Camptell zecords that, at their first 
meal there—in Capo di Monte Cottage, at the end of Upper 
Terrace—' the old gentleman, looking at the fine prospect through 
their windows, exclaimed, ‘ Sally, this wéll cure all our ailments!’” 
But Mrs. Siddons only grew worse, till, contrary to the opinion 
of all her doctors, except Sir James Earle (whose assent was 

* negative—it would do her no harm), she deCted on electric 
treatment. This being applied, she was ‘almost instantly cured,’ 
but her shrieks when ‘the sparks touched ’—which, she said, 
created a feeling ‘as if burning lead was running through her 
veins? were enough—so her hi ;band averred—to make passers-" 
by burst into the house to see who was being murdered. 

Tuberculosis killed one of Mrs. Siddons’s sons, and one of her 
daughters, but she herself seems to have been free from any 
taint of it. The first mention of the disease which, in the end, 
proved fatal to her, occurs in May, 1801, when she writes, from 
Manchester, to Mrs. Fitzhugh, “My face has been very much 


e 


1 See a letter in the Forster Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
2 Campbell, ii. 348. 
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enflam’d- but is getting well by the*aid of a Doctor Ferrier in 
this place.*! Considerably Jater in the same year, Mrs. Riozzi 
told Whalley, “Our poor Siddons complains sadly df her 
mouth—a strumous® swelling in the lip, if I understand Mrs, 
Pennington perfectly.” : 

“What good does complaining do?” wrote Mrs. Siddons. 
She had no tendency to make the most of illness. “The natural 
disposit‘on to be well will shortly restore me,” she said to the 
Whalleys, when she was fifty-four. This wholesome conviction, 
triumphing even Cver the untimely deaths of Maria and Sally, 
alone shows her elasticity of nerve. On the other hand, she 
was feelingly able to write to Lady Harcourt, upon the death of 
Queen Charbtte, “I know by sad experience how wonderfully 
the mind sustains the body while exertions are necessary, and 
the sad nervous languid stat? in which they leave one when they ! 
cease to be so,” It should be added that Mrs, Siddons was 
never once accused of ‘artistic’ irritability. Through the 
contrarinesses of rehearsals, she was always—no small matter 
—even-tempered. Charles Young looked back to the periods 
during which he had ‘the good forture to act with her, as the 
happiest of his professignal’zecollections”’ 

Like the rest of-hur kin, Mrs. Siddons ate well. For this 
statement we are able to quote no less an authority than her 
butcher (who, also, to his loss, was Haydon’s),a man named 
Sowerby, who descanted to Haydon with an expert’s gusto on 
Mrs. Siddons’s partiality for mutton chops— 

“... never“was such a woman for chops! ...1 have fed’ 
John Kemble, ‘Charles Kemble, Stephen Kemble, Madame 
Catalani, Morland the painter, and you, sir. Madame Catalani 
was a wonderful woman for sweetbreads; but the Kemble 
family — the gentlemen, sir —" rump-steaks and kidneys in 
general was their taste; but Mrs. Siddons, sir, she liked 
chops.” - 

Further evidence of the solidity of Mrs, Siddons’s favourite 
vivers is supplied by two stories Scott loved to tell. In one, he 
imitated the tragedy contralto in which she replied, to the 
Provost of Edinburgh, when he asked her if the beef was not 


? Alfred Morrison Collection. Catalogue, vi. 130. 
? This was a mistake. It was not scrofulitic. 
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too salt,“ Beef cannot be too salt for me, my lord,.”~ Scott's 
other story was to. mimic the blank verse line with which she 
pulverised a young footman at the Ashestiel dinner-table— 


« **You’ve brought me water, boy,—I asked for bee,” 


It was Tom Moore who said he heard her observe, ‘in her 
‘most tragic tone, at a supper-table at Lady Mount-Edge- 
cumbe’s, “I do love ale dearly.” With these ana nay be 
placed a memory communicated to me by Miss C.' Agnes 
Rooper, whose father, on a visit, as a boy,io his aunt, Lady 
Sunderlin, wife of the Attorney-General for Ireland, met Mrs, 
Siddons at breakfast, and remembered, for the rest of his 
life, her concentration of interest in a not at first get-at-able 
mustard-pot. 

The quite credible statement made by a contemporary letter- 
writer that Mrs. Siddons, when a young mother, might be seen, 
like Mr, Hewlett’s Madonna of the Peach-Tree in the tavern, 
feeding (ad/aitant) her infant in the qreenroom, ought only to 
remind us that there is a date-mark.in manners aagurely as a 
geography in morals, The modern student is, perhaps-slightly 
surprised at finding the decorous, the correct Mrs, Siddons saying, 
“Good God!” and, more frequently, “ Biess me!” on minor 
occasions. Her “I wish to God I had seen the Marquis”?! 
would sound even worse, did we not”bear in mind the pre- 
valence, during her period, of a careless use of sacred words, in 
‘the best company,’ when ‘Miss Seward wrote, in letters, “ Good 
God!” and even Miss Berry swore, while thé >-cond lady in 
the kingdom used to say “d nme!” and, at almost every 
sentence, “I tell you God’s truth.” The coarse vixen, Caroline, 
is, it must be confessed, an extreme instance. Even between 
the youth and old age of Mrs. : iddons (thanks, in a measure, to 
the influence of the ‘ Blues’) cousiderab'e changes came over the 
external refinement of conversation. * 

An actress’s highest triumph would_be, not that the audience 
should exclaim, “ Look at Ellen Terry!” “ Here comes Duse!” 
vebut “Ah! this is Portia!” “This is Marguerite Gauthier!” Just 
that triumph the great Siddons achieved. But she went beyond 
it, she fell on the other, for,so habituated had she become to 

1 Mrs, Siddons to Whalley. Whalley, i. 436. © 
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thinking’ with the mind she divined in Queen Katharine, 
Constance, and Volumnia, to such an extént had she identified 
her personality with sublime parts, that, in shop, and street, and 
evening party, still, she talked in iambics, and still, people.were 
disposed to say, “ Here comes Queen Katharine!” She could 
not, in manner, get clear of her characters; she preserved the. 
style of her subjects, and her style—so much the more actress 
she—was herself. 

Therefore it was that she reminded Washington Irving of 
Scott’s knights, who‘carved the meat through their gloves of steel’; 
that she s/absed the potatoes, as Sydney Smith vividly put it; 
that she said, “Give me the bowl!” meaning the salad bowl, in . 
atone, and with an emphasis on the pronoun which made every- 
body laugh; that she terrified the Bath draper with “Will it 
wash?”—one of the best-known sayings of modern times. ‘ 
When Campbell chaffed her as to the clinging, unconscious | 
tragedy habit, evinced in this last, she, giving a further proof of 
it, replied, “Witness trufa, I did not wish to be tragical!” 
King Cambyses’ tein was so much her second nature that a 
Quartef>> Rev‘ewer, for August, 1834, commenting on “ Will it 
wash?” says that evrry one who ever saw Mrs, Siddons in 
private could parallel it by some similar ancedote. Her own 
yea being yea, and her_nay, nay, she was wont to take equally 
literally what she was told. This is evidenced in the story of 
her comment, on being informed Mr. Somebody was found dead 
in his bureau,“ Poor man! How gat he there?” We may 
take our choice between her unblinking vision of the luckless 
person curled under the slope of the desk and her no less 
egregious aspect, in a variant on the story, preserfted to my 
attention by her greaf-granddanghter, Miss Mair, which affirms 
that to the statement, “There were pigs [Scoticé for cans for 
chimney-pots for increasing the draught] on the roof,’ Mrs, 
Siddons, on a visit t¢ Edinburgh, calmly returned, “How gat 
they there?” a 

In every artist’s nature there is a magnetic element. This, 
Mrs. Siddons left at home when she stalked into general society, . 
_ She lacked, off the stage, the player’s mobility, and that gift of 
charming universally, which, as a rule, actresses both enjoy by 
nature, and diligently cultivate. She possessed no semblance 
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“Of ‘ce petit rys follastre’ (Englished by Locker-Lampson into 
‘that little, giddy laugh’) which Marot assigned to ‘Madame 
D’Allebret. She had nothing of Garrick’d adaptability. She 
was marmoreal where he was supple. That she was ‘difficult’ 
with strangers there can be no question. The something rigid 
in her personality, what Campbell calls ‘that air of uncom- 
promising principle in her physiognomy, which struck.you at 
first sight, and was verified by the longest acquaintance, joining 
with her composed and careful utterance, the habit she learnt 
at her mother’s knee, conspired to produce a deterrent effect 
on slight acquaintances. Even a cerulean like Anna Seward, 
all high-flown ecstasies, confessed that, in conversation with 
Mrs. Siddons, she ‘never felt herself so much awed in her life. 
‘The most awkward embarrassment was the consequence.’ 
Miss Berry, who had, the previous year, discovered ‘how much’ 
Mrs, Siddons gained ‘by being known,’ noted, in a letter 
written, in 1799, from North Audley Street, that Mrs. Siddons 
“was one of a little party we had last night... . She was at 
her very best; had put off the Cathertve, or father not-put it on 
sincd her return from Bath, and samg to us after supper, and 
was agreeable.” Fanny Burney’s recorCs pf*her chance inter- 
views with Mrs. Siddons are well known, The diarist was not 
naturally simpatica. After their meefing*in 782, at Miss 
Monckton’s, she entered, “She has a steadiness in her manner 
and deportment by no means engaging.” In 1787, when she 
was commanded to receive the royal Reading Preceptress at 
Windsor, she notes— , 

“T found her the heroine ot a tragedy—sublime, elevated, 
and solemh ; in voice, deep and dragging; and in conversation, 
formal, sententious, calm,and dry. I expected her to have been 
all that is interesting, the deli acy and s~veetness with which 
she seizes every opportunity to strike and to captivate upon 
the stage had persuaded me fete, etc.]... but I was very 
much mistaken.” ! cane - 

It was on this latter occasion that Mrs. Siddons, in the 
midst of being ‘formal, sententious, calm, and dry,’ staggered 
Miss Fanny by impulsively saying that her Cecilia was the one 
part she really longed to impersonate. 

1 See, also, D’Arblay, iv. 301. 
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Mrs. Siddons had no small talk, and, from absorption jn. 
what she rightly designated her ‘ own pressing avocations,’ and 
the quiet confidence her unparalleled self-made pgsition could ridt 
fail to give her, she never took the pains lesser speechless folk 
take to amend this deficiency. In all probability, she‘ would 
as much have scorned to lay herself out, in private, to propitiate 
chance strangers as, by any cheap trick, on the stage, to catch 
(as Foote has it in his Treatise on the Passions) ‘an ignorant 
Bene from the hard Hands of the Gallery.” When moved 
thereto, she wourd, occasionally, go out of her way to snub the 
“mostly fools, as, when, a lady, remarking in her hearing, while¢ 
gazing at the mountains at Penmaenmawr, “ This awful scenery 
makes me feel as if I were only a worm, or a grain of dust, on 
the hee of the earth,” she turned round, more awful than the 
prospect, and said, “I feel Very differently.” Mrs. Piozzi blamed 
her for ‘never voluntarily holding converse with coarse or 
common people.” On herincapacity for laying aside her chopine, 
Campbell makes the ~following indulgent, probably just, 
remark ;— - a ; 

“ This sin~ularity made her manner susceptible of carigature. 
1 know not what others felt, but I own that I loved her all the 
better for this unconscious sol(mnity of manner; for, independ- 
ently of its Feing-blended with habitual kindness to her friends, 
and giving, odd as it may seem, a zest to the humour of her 
familiar conversation, it always struck me as a token of her 
simplicity. In point of fact, a manner in itself artificial, sprung 
out of the Tazveté of her character.” 

Lawrence’s téstimony is the same. Writing, on November 
22nd, 1829, to John Julius Angerstein, as to the success of 
Fanny Kemble, he adds:— 

“ Her manner jn private -s characterised by ease, and that 
modest gravity which I beleve must belong to high tragic 
genius, and which, m Mrs. Siddons, was strictly natural to her 
though, from being peculiar in the general gaiety of society, it 
was often thought assumed,” 

Stothard, who, without much intimacy, seems, instinctively, 
to have understood her, was even more emphatic as to her 
naturalness than either Campbell or Lawrence. “. . . it would 
have been,” he said, “‘as out of character in her to have formed 
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her manners by those of the ordinary rate of persors, as it 
would be in a very tall woman to walk stooping.” 

Frosty towards outsiders, but, as we have repeatedly seen, 
sweet as summer to people she valued, and knew well, Mrs. 
Siddons showed at her best in her home, and, there, was so far 
from arrogance that once — the trait is communicated by 
Campbell—she sent for a servant she had undeservedly rebuked, 
and, before her family, begged his pardon, . 

Far enough from being a witty, or a frolicsome, lady, she, 
like the rest of us, appreciated what to her appeared ‘comical? 
When, with Patty Wilkinson, she visited Shakespeare’s birth- 
house, where a loquacious ‘shew-woman’ tried to ‘palm’ upon 
their credulity a little monster, with a double tongue, as a 
descendant of Shakespeare, she remarked that nature had en- 
dowed the ‘shew-woman’ herself ‘wth a double allowance of 
tongue.” Another instance of Mrs. Siddons’s playfulness takes 
the form of an unpublished letter to her nephew, which runs; in 
her resolute, legible handwriting: — —~ 


. 


“My DEAR HoRACE,—Your Manuscript is vary graciously 
Accepted.— Yours aff e ~S. SIDDONS 


“Epin. March 27th” 


Mrs. Siddons could afford to confess” herself ‘a matter-of- 
fact woman,’ made of ‘inability and simpleness’;. but it was 
harsh of the precocious girl who ,was, without doubt, retro- 
spectively jealous of her aunt, to write that she “Ws what we 
call a great dramatic genius, and off the stge gave not the 
slightest indication of unusual intellectual capacity of any sort.” 
The expressive, perspicuous letters Mrs, “Siddons wrote, her 
amateur’s practice of sculpture, and her friendships with women 
like Mrs, Damer and Mrs. Opie, ind with such men as Scott 
and Windham alone go far to disprove Fanny Kemble’s 
summary judgment. Probably, no woman ever possessed a 
more clear-cut, collected, and competent mind than Mrs, 
. Siddons—in spite of a canard which, she told Mrs. Piozzi, in 
1796, was going about that she was under confinement for 


insanity! Whether she possessed all the qualities her friend, 
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GREAT MEN AND GREAT LADIES 


RS. SIDDONS’S years, covering most of the second 
half of the eighteenth century, and outlasting the first 
quarter of the nineteenth, were practically coeval with 

the reign of George III and the regency and reign of George Iv.’ 
Among the vagaries that preluded George m’s second attack 
‘of insanity (1788) was his giving Mrs. Siddons a blank paper, 
with-his signature at the foot. This carte blanche Mrs, Siddons, 
showing her instinctive good sense in emergencies, at once 
handed to Queen Charlotte. By 1788, she was habituated to 
the thrilkng v2brations of ‘Your Majesty’ and ‘Your Royal 
Highness, Baby-Prin-ess Amelia, who, in 1783, extended her 
hand when the great actress ecstatically breathed a wish to kiss 
her, had helpe¢ to teach her Court etiquette. 

Both King and Queen, we have seen, showed themselves 
her steady patrons. They disliked tragedy, but saw her, during 
January, 1783, jn five réles. The King looked through his 
monocular dpera glass till he could not see for tears, and 
gracious, punctilio-e%acting, little Charlotte (who, in later years, 
reminded Lawrence ofan old grey parrot) avowed that, in order 
not to weep, she sometimes found it necessary to turn her back 
to the stage, for, ‘inteed, Mrs. Siddons’s acting was ‘doo 
desagreble.’* In 1785, Panny E.arney (before her incarceration), 
was staying with Mrs. “Delany, and heard Royal George, when 
he called, talk of Mrs. Siddens, ‘with the warmest praise” “I 
am an enthusiast for her,” he cried, “quite an enthusiast. 
I think there was never any player in my time so excellent—not 
Garrick himself; I own it!” In this same year, shortly before 
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the birth of George Siddons, to whom the Heir to thé Throne 
stood godfather, Mrs. Siddons‘ wrote to Whalley: “. . . the 
other day he> Majesty very graciously sent me a -box of 
powders, which she thought might be of use to me, and which 
she said I need not be afraid of, as she always took them herself 
when in my situation, These very superior honours, as you 
may suppose, create me many enemies.” 

At Weymouth, where the King and Queen went ‘ “a-wam- 
bling about like the most everyday old man and woman,’ and 
used to walk to the theatre from Gloucester House, Mrs. 
Siddons acted before them. It was their holiday season, and, 
preferring to do herself injustice in comedy than that they 
should be bored by tragedies, she played Rosalind, Lady 
Townly, and Colman’s Mrs. Oakley. 

Mrs. Siddons frankly admired tne ‘deplorable Regent,’ who, 
it must be said, was uniformly attentive and affable to her, and, 
_ thereby, added a fourth to his three claims upon respect in’ that 
he made much of Scott, admired Jae Austen, and naturalised 
French cookery. Mrs. Siddons was rever at Brighton without 
being a guest at the Pavilion—that_symbol of “ate eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century ‘smartness* out >f town. In 1798, 
writing from Brighton, she told a correspondent she did 
not like the prospect of meeting Lady Jefsey at supper, but, 
realising that a refusal would displease the individual whom 
Lawrence’s friend, Farington, seeking favours, wrote of with a 
capital letter—' Him’ and ‘His’—she swallowed her scruples, 
and merely said (what everybody thought) that’ Lady Jersey 
would look handsome if she would not afféct at forty-eight to 
be eighteén. A large gold repeater, giver- by the Prince Regent 
to George Siddons, is now in the possession of Miss Harriot 
Siddons, to whom it was left by, her cousin- Colonel W. Siddons 
Young. * 

In less than a month from the date of her uprise in 1782, 
Mrs. Siddons had completely secureJ—as Horace Walpole’s 
discernment did not fail to note—the admiration of those Tate 
Wilkinson designates ‘people of the great lead.’ On December 
4th, one of the newspapers remarked that ‘on a Siddons night, 
‘Drury Lane looked more like a meeting of the House of Lords 
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without’ one!’ Mrs, Siddons’s benefit book, ‘as it lay open 
in the lobby,’ was spoken of as ‘the Cotrt Guide.’ Every 
attempt. being fruitless to procure boxes at short notice, ladies, 
to behold her, were willing to struggle through what one of 
* them termed ‘the terrible, fierce, maddening crowd into the pit.’ 
And Mrs. Siddons was the fashion, not only for a season‘or 
two, byt throughout her life. Boaden, holding, in his Life of 
Mrs. Jordan, no brief for the tragic lady, rather vividly says 
that she 
“maintained ‘a distance in her manners that irritated the 
self-love of those with whom she mixed in the business of the 
stage; and she was supposed to shew rather strongly the con- 
sciousness of living familiarly with the higher orders. She had 
in fact monopolized their attention and their patronage. Her 
nights of performance alone were well attended, and she had 
two benefits each season. for which every thing fashionable 
reserved itself; and the benefits of others, if she did not act for 
them, were reduced nearly to the actor’s private connexion, and 
many were disappointed in their little circles, by an “apology 


’ that enGed with ‘You know we must go on Mrs, Siddons’s © 


night, and we thtn Je“ve town directly.” 
In an age when the House of Commons, on a motidn by 
Pitt, adjourned, and went down to the theatre, to see Betty play 


Hamlet, it is no wonder that Mrs. Siddons seemed an integral . , 
part of the national life. Pitt was one of her earliest admirers, ©: 


and his tall, attenuated figure—he was known, among Foxites, 
as ‘the Devil’s darning-negdle ’—-was as familiar a sight on her 
first nights as was the misshapen figure of Gibbon, before he 
left Bentinck Street, to’ return to Lausanne. As has already 
been said, Fox, to whose noble zest the occasion must have been 
meat and drink, watched the,curtain first rise on the most 
wonderful Shakespearean impersonation of all time, Mys, 
Siddons’s Lady Macbeth, and, in thinking over the personal 
traits of that sanguine? magnetic member of her audience, one 
reflects that in one characteristic, at least, he resembled her, for 
Rogers says that Fox, too, conversed little in London mixed 
society, but, at his own house, with intimate friends, would talk 


on for ever, with the openness and simplicity of a child. 
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“He [Reynolds] always sat in the orchestra; and7in that 
place were to be seen, O glorious constellation ! ‘Burke, Gibbon, 
Sheridan, Windham, and, tho last not least, the illustrious Fox. 

. All these great men would often visit my dressifg-room, 
after the play, to make their bows, and honour me with their 
applauses, I must repeat, O glorious days!” 

Windham’s exceeding admiration of Mrs. Siddons’s _acting 
is forcibly illustrated by a simple statement in his Diary, 
under date, February 15th, 1785—“ Drove from the House of 
Commons, without dining, to Drury Lane, to “Mrs. Siddons in 
‘Lady Macbeth.” Personally, Windham liked her greatly. 
Under ‘ May 24th, 1787, he wrote, “ Went out, in order to learn 
from Miss Adair whether I was to sup with her or not—or 
rather to put myself in the way of being asked, having been told 
by Mrs, Siddons the day before that she was to sup there.” 
What Scott said of writers, that the value of having access to. 
persons of talent and genius was the best part of ‘their’ preroga- 
tive is even truer of leading actors. ~ 

Among the higher compliments paid Mrs. Siddens was 
her being celebrated, by name, in his Reflections“on the French 
Revolution, by Edmund Burke. If that -fluent mind derived 
delight from her acting, he, on his side, melted her to tears, 
as she sat, in February 1788, beside. Mrs. Sheridan, and 
listened to the purple superlatives of his impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, in Westminster Hall, “There,” says 
Macaulay, “Siddons ... looked with emotion on a scene 
surpassing all the imitations of the stage.” 

One of the prettiest episodes of Mrs, Siddons’s life was 
brought aout by Reynolds’s apotheosis ef her as the Tragic 
Muse, when the first P.R.A. inscribed hisname on the border 
of her -drapery (as he had done on that of Lady Cockburn) 
and, upon her looking into the Forder tG examine the ‘Joshua 
‘Heynolds Pinxit 1784, which, at a dist&nce, she took to be 
a golden pattern, he uttered the grac‘ous sentence that ‘he 
could not lose the honour this opportunity afforded him of 
: going down to posterity on the hem of her garment.’ He, 
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“ Ascend your undisputed throne!” he said, as he led her 
to the platform ig his painting-room, the gusto grande in 
which he drew her already: seething in his brain. “The 
picture kept him in a fever,” deposed Northcote, his whilom 
pupil, Her sittings took place, presumably, late in 1783, 
and while she herself was, temporarily, residing in Leicester 
Fields. 

The idea of an actress personifying the Tragic Muse 
had been in the air since Garrick’s Jubilee, and, in that 
character, Romnay, in 1771, painted Mrs. Yates. In various 
provincial Jubilee revivals, Mrs. Inchbald, in her acting days, 
walked, she tells us, ‘in the always complimentary part of — 
“the Tragic* Muse.” Mrs, Barry, at Drury Lane, and Mrs, 
Bellamy, simultaneously, at Covent Garden, had each supported 
this symbolic réle at the,first London revivals, in 1769, of 
the Stratford celebration. It is small wonder that, on 
“November 18¢h, 1785, @ year and a half after Reynolds's 
masterpiece was exhibited, Mrs. Siddons herself condescended 
to be wheeled acyoss the stage as Melpomene, in an attitude _ 
that renjinded,every one’of the picture. Even a Mrs, Siddons 
must have been elated sy such a portrait—such a superb 
idealisation of hefséif and her profession. Lawrence’s de- 
scription of jt, in his* Presidential address to the Academy 
students, in 1824, as #a work of the highest epic character, 
and indisputably the finest female portrait in the world,’ 
elicited from Mrs. Siddons (@7. 69) this letter :— 

a 
* « Arran LopGe, BoGNor 
« ind Decr. 23, 1824 

“Situated as I am, with respect to the glorious Picture 
so finely eulogised, “and with its illustrious Panegyrist, what 
can I say, where should I find words for the various and 
thronging ideas that {ll my pind? It will be enough, how- 
ever, to say (and I will not duubt it will be true to say) that 
could we change pérsons, I would not exchange the Grath' 
fication in bestowing thie sudime tribute of praise, -for alb 
the fame it must accumulate on the memory of the Tragick 
Muse,—Yours most truly, S. Sippons ”? 


* 
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Michael Angelo’s Prophet Esaias 1 of the: Sistine Chapel, 
with the two attendant figures behind, gave the greatest of 
English figure-painters an inspiration for the? mise-en-scéne of 
his diva Siddéns, seated, amid lightning, in the empyrezn, 
her footstool on rolling clouds. Reynolds’s strong ‘taste 
,for an indefinite, goddess-like style of dress, in art, Teasons 
for which he adduced in his fourth Discourse, here reached 
—for the attire of a real woman—its acme. It is some time 
since ‘the Tragic Muse’ left Grosvenor House to be shown in+ 
a public exhibition, but it only needs to be seen in a ‘gallery 
lighted from above to make its superiority to the Dulwich 
replica more than ever apparent. Wherever the great picture 
hangs, it dominates the room, and bears out ona of Burke’s 
comments on Reynolds that he appeared to descend to 
Portraiture from a higher sphere. , 

The lady who was, after Mrs. Siddons, the next most 
famous sitter to eighteenth - cestury porfrait¢ painters, 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, was Mrs. Siddofs’s early 
patroness, at Bath, and continued to be her friend. Mrs. 
Siddons, in 1783, recommended Holcroft to her? Grace, 
and Holcroft gives an amusing eccount of the interview 
which, in consequence, he had with tha: ~vaze grande dame. 
‘Fair Devon,’ as the poets called her, was a declared admirer 
of the Kembles, and when, in 1803, Covent Garden passed 
into Kemble hands, she became the renter of one of the 
private boxes, others of which were taken by the Northumber- 
lands, the Abercorns, the Egremonts, and Lord and Lady 
Holland. a ‘ 

Like Hugh Percy, second Duke of Northumberland, Johny 
James, nirtth Earl and first Marquis of ‘Abercorn, was more 
the John Kembles’ friend than Mrs. Siddons’s. He was 
that ‘eccentric grand seigneur, proud, almést to the point of 
mania, whose groom of the ciuambers had to fumigate the 
rooms he occupied after liveried servants had been in them, 
and forbid the chambermaids to touch their master’s sacred- 
bed, except in white kid gloves. Surviving till 1818, this 
magnifico lived to see strange sights. Even by 1800, the 
ancien régime was disintegrate. The ‘glorious bonfire’ in 

1 Or, almost equally, the Joel. 
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France had ‘burnt up its hair-powder, and Lord Abercorn 
was already out of date. Alive enough, however, to be dubbed 
‘Bluebeard’ for marrying a third wife, Lady Anne Hatton, a 
widowed ddughter of the second Earl of Arran. ~ 

Of all the people high in place who contrived—principally, 
in their country houses—to see a good deal of Mrs, Siddons , 
during the brief recesses her alternating London and provincial 
seasons allowed, Lady Harcourt should be first named, As 
tarly as 1786, Mrs. Siddons told Whalley, “In September, I 
shall”be as usual at Nuncham, near Oxford, a seat of Lord 
Harcourt’s.”” Lady Harcourt was born Elizabeth, daughter 
of Lord Vernon. She married George Simon, Viscount Nyne-, 
ham, who, in 1777, became Earl Harcourt. He had large 
property, looked French, possessed a fine taste in the arts, 
and etched so as to win encomiums from Horace Walpole. 
Mrs, Siddons spoke of him as ‘a very ODD respectable man,’ 
but her disparaging tone may possibly be traced to the coldish 
estimate her noble friend had formed of her Lady Macbeth 
(see p. 168). 

Nunenam Park was habitually ordered in such a style that 
when, ‘ii 1786, the King and Queen and several of their 
children paid a Visit “here, from Windsor, the Harcourts could 
invite them to stay on three days, entertaining them adequately 
a Pimprévu. This was the identical visit to Nuneham of which 
Fanny Burney, who came in the Royal suite, gives a dismal 
obverse in thé second volume (Mr. Austin Dobson’s edition) 
of her immortal work. It was amid Nuneham’s splendid 
hospitalities that Mrs. Siddons first encountered Gray’s Mason, 
Divine and Poet, “who had expressed himself anything but 
an admirer, It was*.a Critical meeting, but how was a poet 
to resist the present persuasiveness of the most magnificently 
lovely woman of ter slay? He was very soon practising a 
piano duet with her, and giving y her his arm round the, gardens. 
Lady Harcourt was a Lady of the Bedchamber, and took part . 
in receiving Mrs. Siddons at Windsor when she went to 
read there. 

Mrs. Siddons nowhere expresses any consciousness of 
constraint or weariness on visits—nothing of what the sharper- 
sensed Lady Morgan meant when she said, “people are mis- 
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taken as to the pleasures of a large society in great houses— 
there is an inevitaddlity about it that is a dead bore.’ Turtle 
and venison, and pines and grapes, and lords and ladies every 
day agreed passing well with the woman who had begun life 
as an obscure player girl. She disliked being snubbed, which, 
perhaps, is one reason why we do not read of her ‘being 
frightened at H.H.? as Sydney Smith described the process 
of being entertained in Lord Holland’s famous mansion, where 
her brother was on the visitors’ list, 
We have already seen her in friendly intercourse with the 
second Earl of Hardwicke. The Yorke family touched eighteenth- 
-century life at every point, and that rich collection of docu- 
ments, the Hardwicke Papers, purchased by the Government 
from the late Earl of Hardwicke, contains a number of letters 
and short notes from Mrs. Siddons, some written by her 
husband’s hand. a 
Among ladies who were friends, and not only, acquaintances, 
of Mrs. Siddons, there was no more remarkable figure than the 
Hon. Mrs. Damer. At twenty-eight, the childless widow of a 
fool of fashion, Mrs. Damer, who, on her own sid¢ or her 
husband's, was related to half the peerage, was a fervent demo- 
crat. To her, all things were dross comp’red’with the practice 
of sculpture, and at that she plodded, through a long life. ' For 
the most part, her work was roughly. finished—Rodinesque. 
The masks of Thame and Isis on Henley Bridge, and the 
sculptured decoration of the bridge at Banff are from her 
‘classic chisel, and she made statues, or busts; of. George 11 
and George Iv, Fox, Nelson, Sir Jaseph Banks, Mrs, Siddons 
(a bust, as the Tragic Muse), Miss Berry, herself, and other 
well-known people. In September, 1794,.aer kinsman, Horace 
Walpole, had an early glimpse of her bust of Mrs, Siddons, and, 
said he, “a very mistressly performance, itis indeed.” It was, 
in all ptobability, a copy of this chat Mrs. Siddons, in the same 
year, presented to Mrs. Inchbald, spoken of by the latter as by 
Mrs. Damer. A forgotten, but agrceeabie, book, Zhe Queens of 
» Society, by Grace and Philip Wharton, states that Mrs, Damer 
gave three busts, representing Mrs. Siddons and the two 
Kembles, to her friends, the Greatheeds. Three such busts, in 
plaster, are now in the hall at Guy’s Cliffe, but one of them, at 
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least, thet of Mrs. Siddons, proceeded from the atelier of 
Joachim Smith, F.S.A., of Bath, and is a replica of the bust, 
inscribed ‘J. Smith fecit’ ‘Published 1812, at Stratford, repro- 
duced to face p. 282. 

When, in 1797, Walpole (Lord Orford) died, he left his 
country house to Mrs. Damer, for life, as a residence, with 
42000 a year to kecp it up, and at Strawberry Hill Mrs. 
Siddons was frequently entertained by her, as, also, was 
Patty Wilkinson, who, one notes, was not only the all-weathers 
companion, requixed to attend her padrona to the theatre, 
but, equally, the adopted daughter, whose name constantly 
appears, coupled with the senior lady’s, in replies to formal 
invitations, No doubt, the similarity of thcir tastes chiefly 
made, and kept, Mrs. Siddons and Mrs. Damer great friends. 
It is ‘pretty’ (in Pepys’s-sense) to know that while at 
‘Strawberry,’ Mrs. Siddons acted with her hostess, who was 
a clever amateur, In 1812, Mrs. Damer ceded the house to 
its real owner, Lord Waldeerave. 

While > there, shehad been the means of Mrs. Siddons-seeing 
something of her own attached friend and neighbour, the widow 
of Garrick, A few weeks Evfore that then all but centenarian 
lady died, in 1822, sl*2 ‘made a ccdicil to her will, to the follow- 
ing effect:— . .~ ~ 

“I give to Mrs, Giddons a pair of gloves which were 
Shakespeare's, and were presented by one of his family to 
my late dear husband, during the jubilee at Stratford-upon- 
Avon,” “ 

Miss Monckton,afterwavds Countess of Cork and Orrery, 
was one of the lion-hunting type of great folk who, early, 
pounced decisively on Mrs. Siddons. According to Fanny 
Burney, Miss Monckton, at her assemblies, “mixed the rank 
and the literature, and excluded -all besides.” She was a born 
society woman, with ‘an easy levity in her air, manner, voice, 
and discourse.’ It was that easy levity, I doubt not, which 
bowled over Dr, Johnson, always so ductile and pleasant in 
the presence of high-bred grace. The old gladiator loved to 
take Miss Monckton up sharp, and, in after years, she used 
to boast that he had. She said, once, to him, “Sir, that is a 
very nice person.” “A nice person,” he replied, “what does 

17 
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that mean? vegant is now the fashionable word. but will 
go out, and I see this stupid xzce is to succeed to it; what 
does nice mean? look in my dictionary, you will see it means 
correct, precise.” Mrs. Siddons tells the oft-quoted story} of 
a ‘blue evening, in 1782, at Miss Monckton’s, prefacing it 
by the statement that she had been decoyed to Charles Street, 
on a promise of no crowd. 

“The appointed Sunday evening came. I wert to her 
very nearly in undress, at the early hour of eight, on account 
of my little boy, whom she desired me to bring with me, 
more for effect, I suspect, than for his beaux yeux. 1 found 
with her, as I had been taught to expect, three or four ladies 
of my acquaintance; and the time passed in agreeable con- 
versation, till I had remained much longer than I had 
apprehended. I was of course preparing speedily to return 
home, when incessantly repeated thunderings at the door, 
and the sudden influx of such a “hrong of people as I had 
never before seen collected in any -private house, counteracted 
every-attempt that I could make for escape. I was there- 
fore obliged, in a state of indescribable mortification, to sit 
quietly down, till I know not what hour in the morning; but 
for hours before my departure, the 7oem I sat in was so 

. painfully crowded, that the people “absolutely stood on the 
chairs, round the walls, that they-might look over their 
neighbours’ heads to stare at me...” 

In addition to friends named in an earlier chapter, frequent 
country-house hosts of Mrs. Siddons’s werc, says Campbell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Halsey, at Henley Park; the Elliots, at Hurst; 
the Marlows, at St. John’s College, Oxford; the Freres, at 
Cambridge; the Blackshaws, at their seat in Berkshire; and 
Lady Barrington, at Bedsfield, while—of persons unmentioned 
already—he oftenest met, at_her own kKouse, during the last 
fifteen years of her life, Mr. H. Addington, Lord and Lady 
Scarborough, Dr. Batty, ‘Conversation’ Sharp, Lord Sidmouth, 
Countess Clare, Professor Smyth, the Rev. Mr. Milman, Mr. 
and Miss Rogers, and Lady Charlotte Campbell. 


1 Also given by Fanny Burney, and, in a somewhat fictitious, or heightened, form 
by Richard Cumberland, in Zhe Observer, i. 224-226, 1785, ‘Character of 
Vanessa,’ etc. 
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In a-series of eight ‘Sonnets on Eminent Characters, by 
young Coleridge, that appeared, late in 1794, in The Morning 
Chronicle, one—in which Coleridge had Lamb’s assistance— 
was addressed, on December 29th, to Mrs. Siddons. It ran as 
follows :-— 


“‘As when a Child on some long Winter's night, 
Affrighted, clinging to its Grandam’s knees, 
With eager wond’ring and perturb’d delight 
Listens dark tales of fearful strange decrees 
Mutter’d to Wretch by necromantic spell 
Of Warlock Ilags, that, at the ’witching time 
Of murky Midnight, ride the air sublime, 

Or mingle foul embrace with Fiends of Hell— 
Cold Horror drinks its blood! Anon the tear 
eMore gentle starts, to hear the Beldam tell 

Of pretty Babes, that lov’d each other dear— 
Marder'd by cruel Uncle’s mandate fell: 

Fren such the shiv’ving joys thy tones impart ;— 
E’en so thou, SIDDONS! meltest my sad heart !” 


With the leaders of the new poetic movement, the new 
romance literature, burgeoning all around during her prime, 
Mrs. Siddons had, except with Scott, no dealings, Probably, 
she met Byron (whose mother, when Miss Gordon, had shrieked 
and fainted, in Edirtourgh Theatre, at her cry of ‘Oh my Biron! 
my Biron!’ as Southerne’s Isabella) and, if she did, the occasions, 
should have been memorable to those who never, elsewhere, 
could expect to see two faces so godlike together in one room. 
The man for whom imaginative contemporaries were uniformly 
enthusiastic-vas himself enthusiastic as to Mrs. Siddons’s genius, 
Byron said that, of-actors, Cooke was the most natural, Kemble 
the most supernatural, Kean the medium between the two, but 
that Mrs. Siddons was worth them all put together. In the 
day of Miss O'Neill, he consistently refused to see her, ‘having 
made, and kept a Geterminatign to see nothing which should 
disturb or divide’ his ¢recollection of Siddons. These were no 
shallow compliments for eyen Mrs. Siddons to elicit from the 
giant personality Byron remains, in spite of the flippancy, the 
meannesses, the lack of self-respect. 

Mrs, Siddons knew Byron’s loyal friend, Moore, the smallest 
gentleman then visible in society. Little in mind, but brilliant 
in imagination, and ‘as good a creature’ (in Miss Berry’s phrase 
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for him) ‘as ever lived, ‘ Anacreon’ Moore sang his owa fervent 
songs (in the very fashionable drawing- rooms he frequented) 
as if every veluptuous word were applicable to the women 
around him. Mrs. Siddons, for’ one, loved to listen, whenever 
he sat down to the piano, playing, softly, an almost nominal 
accompaniment, and her quick sensibility never denied him his 
ardently desired tribute of tears. She was, as might be expected, 
responsive to all emotional music. James Beattie tes how, 
when he played ‘She rose and let me in’ to her on his ’cello, 
she said, “Go on, and you will soon have your revenge,” meaning 
he would draw as many tears from her as she had drawn from 
him. , Incledon, preposterous braggart that he was, talked—in a 
coach—=in 1811,0f her appreciation of his own singinggas follows:— 

“Ah! Sally’s a fine creature. She has a charming place on 
the Edgeware Road. I dined with-her last year, and she paid 
me one of the finest compliments I ever received, I. sang 
‘The Storm’ after dinner. She criet and sobbed like a child. 
Taking both of my hands, she said, “All that I and my brother 
ever did is nothing compared with the effect you produce !’” 

Miss Scott-Gardner communicates to me an account, of her 
‘mother, when a child of seven, in” 1817, haviag been heard 
singing to her doll, in a marriel servants yardén, at Peckham, 
-by a lady and gentleman, the former of whom said, over the 
gate, that she would give her a shilling to sing again. The 
child replied she would sing without the shilling, and did so. 
The lady and gentleman, who were Mrs. Siddons and Kemble, 
were so much enchanted with the sweetness and~flexibility of 
her voice that they offered to bring Aer up for the stage. -This 
was not .permitted, but, instead, Mrs. Siddons taught her to 
sing. Hers were the only singing lessons: she ever received, yet 
her voice became so good that, in later life, She often went from 
one friend’s to another’s, to sing a song at each house, and, in 
1896, lying on her side, a fortnght before her death, she sang 
{Molly Bawn,’ with all its trills and,turns, in perfect tune. Her 
family always understood that ‘ Mrs. Siddons was not particularly 
musical, but what she taught was her own perfegt, elocution and 
woice production.’ tee 

A trait, contributed by Moore, shows our lady under another 
aspect. On June 2nd, 1819, he writes— 

“Dined at Horace Twiss’s, in Chancery Lane: an odd 





‘Westbourne Farm, Middlesex, the residence of Mrs. Siddons” 
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dinnér, tn a borrovd .room, with’ champagne, pewter spoons, 
and old Lady Cork. . . . Went up to coffee, and found Mrs. 
4Siddons, who was cold and queen-like to me._ From ‘thence, 
about twelve, to an assembly at Mrs. Phillips’s, where I saw 
Mrs. Siddons again. Discovered the reason of her coldness: 
I had not gone to a party she had invited me to; and, by a 
mistake, she did not hear of a visit I had paid her a day or two 
after. ‘All right again! ” 

From this and various other records, it is agreeably observable , 
that, at over sixty, the doyenne of drama was not above going 
later where others had dined. 

Mrs. Siddong’s name occurs in the bead-r8ll of celebrities 
who saints Resets breakfasts, those elect meals—delight- . 
ful enough to overcome the almost universal dislike to that 
mode of hospitality—whcre“all the pillars of literature were to - 
be met, and none of the caterpillars. Mrs. Mair speaks of 
opening a packet of lette’s from Rogers to her grandmother, 
and being struck by the frvolity of his interests. In only one 
note did.he hint at any higher taste, when, speaking of an 
evening -he wes to spend at her house, he added, “May we 
flatter ourselves that we Shall have Lear?” 

Scott, the English writer who, alone, shared with Byron in 
something lik: a European reputation, was, we have repeatedly 
seen, the friendliest friend to. Mrs. Siddons, and her frequent 
host at Ashestéel, and, later, at Abbotsford. ‘The glory of the 
Border’ had a limitless admiration for the subject of this book, 
and when, in Anne of Geierstein, at the supreme hour of 
Margaret of Anjow’s fatey at Aix, Scott confessed that the 
expression and bearing- of the exiled queen could. only be 
imagined by those ‘ who have had the advantage of having seen 
our inimitable Siddons, he paid her as honouring a compliment 
as Reynolds paid wherche inscribed his name on the hem of her 
garment, e : 

There was much in Mrs-Siddons’s personality calculated to 
kindle peculiar enthusiasm inside the conical head of Sir Walter. 
They were, in.a way, kindred geniuses. The foundation of 
excellence in all ’arts, good sense, was a prime characteristic 
of the actress’s. It was the substratum of the man whe said 
he would “‘rather be a-kitten, and cry, Mew!’ than write the 
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best poetry in the world on conditions of Nving aside Common. 
sense in the ordinary transactions afd business of the world.” 
Both Mrs, Siddons and Scott demonstrated by their lives that 
a person—whether man or woman—may carry genius to its 
height without attempting to be loosed from any sacred and 
social bond. 

Whatever may be alleged as to Mrs. Siddons’s withdrawnness 
and conversational stiffness, the fact that she was cherished, 
as she was, by a class of society with whom high profes- 
sional capacity has rarely, if ever, been covnted a justifica- 
tion for lack of urbanity proves that she cannot have lacked ‘ es 
mantéres nobles et aistes’ She may have been, and, probably, 
was, ambitious of splendid acquaintance, but, it > , the inclina- 
tion was mutual, 

That, as a consequence of her calling and pre-eminence 
therein, she expected social attention, and was apt to sulk, if, by 
accident, it was denied her, is clear, but that she was, to any 
abnormal extent, greedy for admiraXon, cannot, reasonably, be 
affirmec. Though it is hard not to faney that ghe took 
precedence somewhere between a royal ané& an rotdiriary 
duchess, we find it stated that, in the sgciety of the great, she 
always pleased by ‘knowing her place’, A story which proves 
that, even at fifty-nine, she must haver posstsseck off the stage, 
some palpable guantum of power to ‘captivate a susceptible 
imagination is told by Mrs. Opie, who writes, on July rst, 1814, 
from 11 Orchard Street, to her father— - is 

“The baron, William de Humboldt, was forcéd to attend 
Lord Castleragh in a conference “of niné hours yesterday ; 
therefore he wrote me an elegant note-of e£xcuse, for not going 
to see Mrs. Siddons with me... we walked over to tell 
Mrs. Siddons this, and she was somewhat mortified; but 
recovered herself and was most delightful. We staid two 
hours and more, and we none ot us knewhow late it was. She 
said she had passed a most hapry tvo hours; and had no 
regrets. M[argaret—a girl staying with Mrs. Opie] came home 
raving all the way, saying she was the most beautiful, delightful, 
aud, I believe, even the youngest woman she ever saw: and she 


has put up in paper, the bud of a rose she gave her, to keep 
for ever.” 


XVHI 


r 


MRS. SIDDONS’S RETIREMENT AND PUBLIC 
READINGS 


a“ 


T is not to be supposed that Mrs. Siddons was so much 
more fop“hate than other artists as to escape the criticism 
that imputes decay of power in postmeridian days. As early 

as 1799, when she was only forty-four, Mrs. Trench (then Mrs. 
St. George) thought her creativeness declining. “ I think,” she 
wrote, “Mrs. Siddons is Aess various than formerly, and is so 
perpetually in paroxysms of agony that she wears out their 
effect. She does not reserve her great guns .. . for critical 
situations, but, fires them off as minute guns, without any 
discrimination.’ In the same year, we find, in a pamphlet 
satire, My Own Firasvo, the somewhat corroborative line,— 


and pord’rous ‘Siddons dragg’d the tragic chain,” 


though on such a line, as evidence of declining originality, little 
stress need be, laid; the less, since one of Mrs. Siddons’s 
triumphs (1 Pizarro itself) in a new vein, occurred in this 
very year. “ - 

There never, perhaps, was another great woman player, who, 

a *. 
after a long reign, contemplated, and effected, abdication on so 
few suggestions from press or public. A letter? from Lawrence 
to Farington make$ iteclear that Lawrence believed the season 
(1809-10) of the O.P.riots to fave been previously decided on 
as her last. Six seasgns garlier, when, in 1803, Kemble had 
moved house from Drury Lane to Covent Garden, Boaden says 
that Mrs. Siddons, after a ‘struggle of thirty years,’ might well 
have thought of retirement, had not devotion to her brother 
induced her to give him her still important support in his 
1 Sir Thomas Lawrence's Letter-Bag, 64. 
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venture. In proof, her first biographer q “ates, as follows, from 
a letter, written by her, in August, 1803 -— 

“... Content is all I wish. But I must again enter into 
the bustle of the world. For though fame and fortune have 
given me all I wish, while my perseverance and exertions may 
be useful to others, I do not think myself at liberty to give 
myself up to my own selfish gratifications . . . nothing but my 
brother could have induced me to appear again in pubic [her 
daughter, Sally, had died in the preceding March] but his 
interest and honour must always be most dear_to me.” 

Not till 1810, when Mrs. Siddons is fitty-five, does any 
remark come from sworn admirers as to lessening ability for 
her profession, On March 18th of that year, Scatt writes to 
Joanna Baillie, from Edinburgh, “Siddons’ . . . mother is here 
just now. I was quite shocked to see her, for the two last years 
have made a dreadful inroad both on voice and person ; she has, 
however, a very bad cold.” Less than a year before, the voice, 
here, perhaps, only temporarily benind a cloud, had been 
enthusiastically described by Lamb’s sriend, Robert Lloyd, in a 
letter, from London, to his wife, in Birmingham, as filling ‘the 
immense expanse’ of the Opera Heuse,! where the burnt-out 
Covent Garden company was then playing. Amother two 
years after 1810, and Crabb Robinson r€ported on Mrs, Siddons 
as Mrs. Beverley, “ Iler voice appeared te have lost its brilliancy 
(like a beautiful face through a veil); in other respects, however, 
her acting is as good as ever.” a 

This last is the main point, and, here, most 4rustworthy 
observers were at one. In all that truly constitutes the 
great actress, Mrs. Siddons could never become antiquated, 
Washington Irving saw her in 1805, and scid— : 

“T hardly breathe while she is on the stage. She works up 
my feelings till I am like a mere child. Ard yet this woman is 
old, and has lost all elegance of “gure. Think, then, what must 
be her powers, that she can delight and astonish even in the 
characters of Calista and Belvidera!” 7 

Irving was a stranger and newcomer, but, as a matter of fact, 
Belvidera was one of the parts Mrs. Siddons was less capable 
of than formerly, on account of the physical exertion it exacted. 

) Charles Lamb and the Lloyds, edited by E. V. Lucas, 160, 1898. 
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With years, her poy person had become so corpulent, and— 
though, in this, ahead of her years—so infirm, that, during her 
last season, when, as Isabella, in Measure for Measure, she knelt 
to the Duke, she could not get_up without hélp, to mask the 
necessity for which, Mrs. Powell, who played Mariana, was, 
Genest tells us, also assisted in rising. Mrs. Siddons’s increasing 
bodily bulk had a great deal to do with a retirement that must 
have srrprised those, who, to be consistent, should have expected 
her to continue to appear for the several further seasons during 
which she might reasonably have hoped to make money. 

On Sunday, June 14th, 1812, Miss Berry—we learn from her 
‘Journal ’—was at an evening gathering ches Miss Johnstone 
(afterwards ~D“chess of Cannizzaro) at which Mrs. Siddons 
repeated to her, in a corner, alone, the verses she was intending 
to recite at her Farewell, the date of which had been announced 
a fortnight earlier. “They are by her nephew Twiss,” added 
Miss: Berry, “and I thought them in good taste.” Many weeks 
before this, the verses had been written, proffered, and weighed, 
as is shown by the following letter from Mrs. Siddons, which 
their antuor’s grandson, Mr. Horace Twiss, allows me to print :— 


*“ WESTBOURNE Farm, 
7 March 31st, 1812 

“MY DEAR HORACE,—In the Address you have sent me, you 
have'entered into my féelings of fitness and propriety completely 
you have ovegcome all the difficulties which opposed you in the 
construction of,it, with much and very graceful adroitness; in 
short, to #p entire Satisfaction. Nevertheless, as this will be a 
composition much commented on, receive with my sincere 
thanks, my earnest entreaty that you will consult those who are 
nicer and less partial €ritics. Your honour being*the only 
Solicitude, I feel upon the subject—Lver, My dear Horace, 

Your affte. Aunt, S. Srbpons.” 
Mrs, Siddons’s eleven ‘last *erformances’ (June 8th—zo9th) 
formed an epitome of her greative work. During 1811-12, she 
had acted in all, fifty-seven times, and in fourteen characters, 
Her last representations seemed to the audiences a withdrawal 
of the characters themselves, cach by each, from personification. 
Throughout the final season, there was a notice in the 
Covent Garden playbills, “V.B. No orders can be admitted 
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on the nights of Mrs. Siddons’s performa%e.” More flattery, 
more social attention, and, consequently, more worldly happiness 
Mrs. Siddons had never tasted than during these culminating 
months and weeks, and her spirits might have been kept in a 
simmer of delicious delirium, had it not been for the sombre 
thought of the meaning of retirement. To Mrs. Piozzi, with 
whom she always went below the surface, she confided that she 
felt ‘as if she were mounting the first step of a ladder cCnduct- 
ing her to the other world. It is harder to retire from the 
stage than from any other profession. In the case of players, 
no picture, poem, statue, or symphony is to survive as demon- 
strably their work. 


Pe “Na 
“Feeble tradition is their memory’s guard.” 


On Mrs. Siddons’s Farewell Night (which was also our own 
Benefit), each box ticket | bore a red seal, with the word ‘Farewell.’ 

The great genius of Tragedy righ*ly crowned. her life’s work 
by selecting the tremendous wife of Macbeth as the character 
in which to make her ultimate impression. In Lady Macbeth, 
her art had reached its acme. To an almost miraculous extent, 
she infused into the earlier scenes a atmosphere of t mystery, 
vastness; a sense of fate, or*retributién? hanging over all, 
waiting its time. As for her acting in the supreme scenes, after 
the murder of Duncan, that was, exclaimed Hazlitt—apt, always, 
to be dithyrambic concerning Mrs. Siddons—“ something above 
nature, Power was seated on her brow, passion emanated fram 
her breast as from a shrine.” ~ 

On this 29th of June, 1812, after~what Leigh Hunt termed 
‘the bewildered melancholy’ of Mrs.-Siddons’s sleep-walking 
—an overwhelming majority of the audience insisted on the ~ 
curtain falling on this, as the concluding incident of the play, 
though a minority, Genest states, comslained later, that, by 
such summary procedure, the Slay had. been truncated, and 
they themselves docked of their money’s worth. When the 
scene closed, Mrs. Siddons was divested of Lady Macbeth’s 
apparel, and then, after an expectant twenty minutes* interval, 
the curtain went up, to discover her, in white, seated at a table, 


1One of these—‘‘ Mrs. Siddons’s Benefit, No. 176 Box”—is preserved in the - 
Shakespeare Memorial Gallery, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
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She rosc, and ee Se but, for some aifauites,. was prevented 
from utterance by the audignce’s acclamations. At last, she 


was able to speak Horace Twiss’s Address.. Thus runs its 
final verse :-— 


“Judges and Friends! to whom the magic strain 

Of Nature’s feeling never spoke in vain, 

Perhaps your hearts, when years have glided by, 

And past emotions wake a fleeting sigh, 

May think on her whose lips have pour’d so long 

The charméd sorrows of your Shakespeare’s song :— 

On her, who, parting to return no more, 

Is now the mourner she but seem’d before, 

Herself subdued, resigns the melting spell, 

And. by“ches, with swelling heart, her long, her last Farewell!” 


As she delivered these personal lines, to her so poignant, 
the woman’s anguish of -leparture overflowed the’ actress's, 
Kemble—her Macbeth in the play just over—led her, weeping, 
away. The den de cwur “f{ted, in one wave, the public and its 
friend of thirty years, who had played with Garrick and with ° 
Macready, and desonating cheers, expressing the whole-hearted 
admiration of he house, from the peers to the porters, followed 
her off the stage, All lamented that, while still in possession 
of so much visible “energy, she,” the stateliest ornament of the 
public mind, »shoutd have felt herself summoned to part from 
them. In their estimftion, she took with her not only her 
superlative reputation as an artist, but the lustre of a lifetime’s 
rectitude. “I gever can help carryin ontil the stage my know- 
lege o’ an™actor’s preevat character,’ says the Shepherd of 
Noctes Ambrosiare, and” there can be no doubt that the 
cognizance of Mrs. Siddons’s honest life had, throughout her 
career, added, for the onlooker, a deeper charm to her em- 
bodiment of such, parts as Desdemona and Imogen. A 
thousand claims to reference an in her as mother, wife, and 
Queen of drama. Ezit Mrs. Siddons. e 

There is no evidence © prove that this great player was, 
for an artist and an actress, to any, abnormal extent avid of 
praise. “The applause that is the palm of Art is necessarily 
sweet to my sense,” she wrote, in 1793, to John Taylor, and 
so much was reasonable. I confess I am-sufficiently in love 
with my subject to believe her to have been guiltless, in a high 
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“ 
and rare degree, of’ the pettier human Nepravities, «Hazlitt 
spoke of an ‘eleyation and magnitude of thought’ of which 
her noble form seemed the natural mould and receptacle, and 
one is convinced that she who knew the heart of human nature, 


“Our sad moods, and the still eve’s crimson glow’ 


was not devoured by a petrifying and murderous vanity. 

Professional jealousy is an inevitable element in the player’s 
lot, and not even a Siddons, supremely though she towered 
above contemporaries, was so faultless as never to feel anxiety 
concerning the maintenance of her pre-eminence. She had 
an extraordinary—and well-founded—belief jn herself; and 
scant humour. When people impugned her, BNpoke of the 
“malignant treachery” her “enemies could devise,” and attri- 
buted their attacks to “hell-born malice.” My victorious 
faith,” she went on, “ upholds me.” 

Her literalness was, in all probab‘lity, the real reason why, 
in her own day, she was by some persons considered ultra-vain, 
To meet flattery, she had no disclaiming phrases. Aware of 
her genius, she referred to it, as a philosopher mizht have done, 
impartially—as a natural phenomenon. ‘Sir [—~]’ told Lady 
Charlotte Campbell he was présent when, a lady having taken 
her little girl to her house that, in after years, she might boast 
she had seen Mrs. Siddons, the latter took the child’s hand, 
and, in a slow and solemn tone, said: “Ah, my dear, you may 
well look at me, for you will never see my like again.” bs 

It has been assumed, from a remark she madé“to Rogers, 
that Mrs, Siddons felt ‘an envy t&’ her ktother because his 
taking leave of the stage eclipsed hers.~ This was a momentary 
weakness. If she had an absurdity of disposition, it was family 
self-satisfaction, exaggerated pride in the Kemble gens. In 
telation to John, she spoke of herself a3 ‘one whose affection 
is unlimjted, and to whom he is as dear-~as brother can be to 
a sister’ After the Covent Garden fre, she thus eulogized 
him, to Mrs. Fitzhugh, jn a letter in the Alfred Morrison 
Collection :— 

“. . . you would participate the joy I feel in beholding this 
ador’d brother stemming the torrent of adversity with a manly 
fortitude, serenity, and even ofe, that almost bursts my heart 
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with an admiration too big to bear, and blinds me with the 
most delicious tears... . Oh! he is a glorjous creature; did 
not I always tell you 20? "Yes, yes; and all will go well with 
him again. He bears it like an angel too.” 

Seven months after Mrs. Siddons’s official retirement, she 
gave a Reading, in aid of the widow and orphans of Andrew 
Cherry, the dramatist and actor, and this resuscitation of 
functioa preluded many further Readings of which old 
newspapers garner the announcements. Kemble told Boaden 
his sister’s means were insufficient to maintain her in complete 
comfort without some additional money-making, but no doubt, 
her major inducement was the passion for interesting an 
audiénce. Aging was the love of her life. 

The apparatus at the Readings was simple. Mrs. Siddons 
stood, and, on other occasigns, sat to read, in front of a large 
red screen. Behind it, a light was placed, with the result that 
“as the head moved, a bright circular irradiation” enhaloed its 
outline. On a lecturn before her, was placed a copy of the 
play. A gentleman, frequently her nephew, Twiss, formally 
handed Ker to and | from her place. 

Her ‘utterance was a® much recitation as reading, if we 
may judge from® Gatpbell’s statement, “When her memory 
could not be enjirely, trusted she assisted her sight by 
spectacles, which, in tlee intervals, she handled and waved so 
gracefully, that you could nét have wished her to have been 
without them.’ She was dressed, says the same reporter, in 
white, withaher™ hair a ¢a bree. At a later date, Fanny 
Kemble speaks of,her wearing ‘a mob-cap.’ On the platform, 
Boaden says she exactly, recalled Lawrence’s full-length of her 
(there, robed in velvét) reading Milton. With the shackles of 
sixty upon her, sife yet had no wrinkles. In 1814, Crabb 
Robinson wrote of ‘ex still fascinating smile. I was recently 
shown a lock of her ,hair, str¢ng and grey——presumably, the 
shade. it was, at this period, attaining. Never would she lose 
that roundness and graciousness of gesture, and that ready, 
descriptive aid of the wonderful harid, which, in the largest 
gathering, distinguish a once great actress from other 
women. 

Fanny Kemble says Mrs. Siddons’s readings of Macbeth . 
and King John were the raandest dramatic achievement - 
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imaginable with the least possible admixture of the theatrical 
element. Mr. J. H. Leigh has lent me a Calf-bound copy of 
Othello (bought for Mrs. Siddons, by Mrs. Fitzhugh, for ‘its 
good large type’) which Mrs. Siddons used, and, previously, 
‘cut’ and pencilled, for her Readings. On the blank page, 
opposite ‘Dramatis Persone, in large writing, to be easily read, 
the following is written, in Mrs, Siddons’s hand :— 

“The Play which I am to have the honor of reading to 
you this evening Ladies and Gentlemen is the Tragedy of 
Othello, It will be considerably shortened, by the omission 
of several exceptionable passages, and I shall rely on your 
pften-experienced indulgence to exctse any defects which 
your Taste and Judgment may discern eitherNa fhe arrange- 
ment or the execution of so arduous an attempt. The 
Characters of this Tragedy are . . .” ; 

Boaden states that Mrs. Siddons did not attempt mimicry 
of men in the men’s parts. It is noticeable, in the play 
before me, that every emphatic wora is underlied, as showing 
the tendency to overaccentuate which she and her brothers 
carried so far that, with John, valueless words were accentuated. 
Speaking of the too elaborate emphasis given, it? modern 
declamation, to insignificant words, “Tat was brought in by 
them,” said cute old Mrs. Abington to Crabb Robinson, 
respecting the Kembles, “ 7 

Owing to the kindness of Mts. Fleeming Jenkin, I am able 
to quote from the immediate notes made by Professor, G. 
J. Bell on Mrs, Siddons’s reading of Shakesneare. He 
remarked :— i x 

“Reynolds's picture of Mrs, Siddons as the tragic muse 
gives a ptrfect conception of the general zffect of hex look and 
figure. . ... She sat on a chair raised on zsmall platform, and 
the look and posture which always prescnts itself to me is 
that with which she contemplates the figure of Hamlet’s ghost, 
Her eye elevated, her head a little drawn back and inclined 
upwards, her fine countenance filled With reverential awe and 
horror, and the chilling*whisper scarcely audible but horrific, 
She gave ... more fully the idea of a ghost’s presence than 
any spectral illusion on the stage.” 

Mrs. Piozzi shrewdly said that, to her, personally, Mrs. 
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Siddons’s power of amusing five hundred persons, without help 
from fellow-actor$, stage, or scenery, was a stronger proof than 
anything in her previous career of the mighty actor she.was, 
It is interesting to find, in the Mrs. Siddons of*sixty, that great 
sign of a first-class mind—its intellectual account is never 
closed. She was as able as ever to adopt a fresh or correcting 
suggestion, Greatheed told Miss Wynn that after the publica- 
tion of Guy Mannering, in 1815, he was struck by her new way 
of reading the Macbeth witches’ scene. Meg Merrilies had 
explained to her Shakespeare's idea in the witches. Miss Wynn 
added :— e 

“1 can hardly conceive anything finer than the expression 
which Mrs.,SidJons gave to the simple reply, ‘A deed without a 
name, \t Seemed full of all the guilty dread belonging to 
witchcraft ; and it is just this idea of guilt which seems to me 
so difficult to convey to oxy minds, which are so engrossed with 
the folly of the whole thing that we do not recollect it was 
a sin.” 

From the Heads of*Colleges in both Universities Mrs. 
Siddony received, “in 1814, invitations to read to their éite—a 
complinfent néver paid tos Garrick. She went, both to Oxford 
and Cambridge, to g’ve these -honorary readings, accompanied 
by Cecilia, who tgld Patty Wilkinson, in a subsequent letter, 
what gratifying attentions had been shown, at Cambridge, to 
‘our Darling, her mother. The Trial Scene, in The Merchant 
of Venice, wa§ a selection chosen. 

Mrs. Sjddofis did not, in her readings, confine herself to 
Shakespeare and Milton. .In 1813, in a letter to Mrs, Fitzhugh, 
she speaks of having just read, to the Royal Party, at Windsor, 
Gray’s ‘Elegy’ and*Marmion. She read in many places—in 
London, in Mrs, Weddell’s well-frequented drawing-room ; in 
Dublin (in 1803), atthg Lying-in Hospital rooms ; at Broadstairs, 
at Mrs, -Forsyth’s, for, the benefit of the Margate Sea-bathing 
Infirmary. Half- -a-guinea was well spent for the privilege of 
listening to her potent” eloquence. In a letter to Whalley, of 
November 17th, 1813, Mrs. Piozzi “half wished’ that ‘ Louis 
Dixhuit,’ then in Bath, ‘had heard Mrs. Siddons read Macbeth’ 
at Whalley’s house in Queen’s Square. 

By her lifelong enthusiasm for Milton, Mrs. Siddons fulfilled. 
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Wordsworth’s aspiration of linking the end_of existerce with 
its commencement, Once, the moment she had finished reading 
the Fourth Book of Paradise Lost, Sir William Pepys, who was 
in the select audience gathered to hear her, spoke, ofthand, the 
following impromptu— 


“‘When Siddons reads from Milton’s page, 
Then sound and sense unite ; 
Her varying tones our hearts engage, 
With exquisite delight : 
So well these varying tones accord : 
With his seraphic strain, ia 
We hear, we feel, in ew’ry ward 

‘ His Angels speak again.” 


Sir George Smart, the musician, had a story o: his meeting 
Mrs, Siddons at the Countess of Charleville’s, when she told 
him how difficult she had found it to read Paradise Lost 
properly, though she had been trying, all her life, to do so, 
“Indeed,” she added, “I never go without the book in my 
pocket.” Sir George, taking this fora bounce,’ asked: “ Have 
you it now?” and was rebuked by her producing—afitx: slowly 
searching in her large pocket—a snill edition of the divine 
poem. Perhaps, she instituted -her habit* of carrying a pocket 
Milton, after the date when, reading the work at_the lodgings 
of the Rector of Exeter College, no Milton, and, equally, no 
Shakespeare, was forthcoming iri the whole of Dr. Thomas 
Stinton’s library. m “ 

Her dealing with Paradise Lost did not only. consist in 
reading from it. In 1822, John Mursay published a ‘Selection,’ 
sometimes entitled Ax Adridgement of Paradise Lost, by Mrs, 
Siddons ; and, on the title-page of other” copies, Tic Story of 
our First Parents, Selected from Milton’s Pévadise Lost: For the 
Use of Young Persons. By Mrs, Siddons ~ 

A committce was formed ‘or the purpose of persuading 
Mrs. Siddons to return to the stage; but she had, says Genest, 
the good sense to refuse. He gives the list of her (nineteen) 
stage appearances after “her retirement. She was, of course, 
frequently importuned to act for this person or that charity. 
That she appeared on the stage too late in life, when she had 
become unwieldy and masculine-looking, is a lamentable fact. 
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Macready, who saw her 1817 Lady Macbeth, went so far as 
to affirm that there was ‘no flash, no sign of her pristine, all- 
subduing genius.” In the ‘sleep-walking scene, Miss Wynn, -. 
even as early as 1813, missed ‘the fine, fixed, glassy stare’ of 
yore. She did not know whether ‘the diminution of the natural 
fire of the eye’ was the cause, or whether ‘the muscles were 
grown less flexible,’ but of the fact she felt certain. In an 1816 
‘Examiner, Hazlitt was caustic as to Mrs. Siddons’s reappear- 
ance in reponse to Princess Charlotte’s wish that she and Prince 
Leopold could see her play. “She always spoke as slow as she 
ought: she now “speaks slower than she did,” he remarked. 
And, after all, her exertion can scarcely have interested Prince 
Leopold, for he never looked up from the book with which he 
followed the’play, though Her Royal Highness kept jogging his 
elbow, and tapping him with her fan. 

Mrs, Siddons’s nearest friends bewailed her reappearances, 
Scott, in 1812, had wished7a ‘long twilight’ might be averted. 
Mrs. Piozzi wrote, from Bath, on December 13th, 1815, to 
Whalley, in Brussels, nee + are you not sorry our dear Mrs. 
Siddons ‘had to act again for her son’s distressed family? It 
is really 4 great pity, and “when a young successor has posses- 
sion of the publi¢ favour!—that fine Miss O’Neill. Oh, how 
the news did vex. mel” Two years later, George Siddons 
wrote, from Sumatra, to Horace Twiss—in a letter placed at 
my disposal by the present Mr. Horace Twiss—“I am quite 
vexed to see that my Mother continues to perform occasionally, 
and heartilx wish that those who value her health—shall I 
say her character—would prevail on her to give it up entirely 
and for ever.” ‘i "7 

Yet, still, play-goet’s retained a venerating enthusiasm for the 
dowager-queen, and* when, the last time she ever acted, the 
moment her young Maxval had pronounced the line, 


a 
‘As th€u excellest all of womankind,” * 


the house gave three rounds of applause, not to Lady 

Randolph, but to Mrs. Siddons in proprié persond, Fanny 

Kemble describes how, early in the afternoon of this same 

day (June oth, 1819), her father took her into Covent Garden 

to see the dense crowd waiting for the doors to open, and 
18 
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how, a few hours later, inside the theatre, she heard ‘the 
tremendous roar of. public greeting that welcomed’ the entrance 
‘ of ‘2 solemn female figure in black’—her aunt. 

That Mrs. Siddons, after 1812, should have painfully 
missed the perpetual excitement of public exhibition, who 
can wonder? For everything, including one’s past, one pays. 
After her retirement—she called her otium cum dignitate, ‘her 
alter’d life,—she but rarely attended, as a visitor, the spo => 


“Where the spirit its highest life had led.’ 


The fire of temperament does not die ou, even after the 
period of the yellow leaf has set in, When, in these flat 
and mediocre years, Rogers was ‘sitting with ~her of an 
afternoon, Mrs. Siddons would say to him, “Oc, dear! this 
is the time I used to be thinking of going to the theatre; 
first came the pleasure of dressing for my part, and then the 
pleasure of acting it; but that is ail over now.” She could 
have sympathised with Bliicher, who said, to Miss Croft, in 
Lawrence’s studio, “C'est seulement ie repos qui me fatigue.” 
Under date, June 6th, 1828, Tom Moore's Diary -contains 
the following entry :-— Fe) - 

“Dined at Rogers’s. ... An additio.. *o°our party in the 
evening, among whom was Mrs. Sidgons: had a good deal 
of conversation with her, and was, for the first time in my 
life, interested by her off the stage. ... Among other reasons 
for her regret at leaving the stage was, that she always found 
in it a vent for her private sorrows, which enabied her to bear 
them better; and often she has got credit_for the truth and 
feeling of her acting when she was doing nothing more than 
relieving her own heart of its grief. This, I have no doubt, 
is true, and there is something particularly touching in it.” 

This was, as we have seen, Mrs. Siddons’s lifelong senti- 
ment. She had always disburdened into her parts some of 
the heaviness of her personal cares. A sad letter, of 1815, 
written by her to Mrs, Fitzhugh—the letter of an artist shorn 
of the practice of her art—told much the same tale. She 
wrote— 

“J don’t know why, unless that I am older and feebler, 
or that I am now without a profession, which forced me out 
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of myself in my. former afflictions, but the loss of my poor 
dear Harry seems to have laid a heavicr hand upon my 
mind than any I have sustained. I drive oyt to recover my. 
voice and my spirits, and am better while abroad; but I 
come home and lose them both in an hour. I cannot read 
or do anything else but puddle with my clay. I have began 
a full-length figure of Cecilia; and this is a resource which 
fortuately never fails me. ... 1 have little to complain of, 
except a low-voice and lower spirits.” 


XIX 
LAST YEARS AND SURROUNDINGS 


RS. SIDDONS, as has been seen, continued to reside 
at Westbourne Farm for five years after retirement, 
growing her favourite pansies in the garden borders, 

and taking walks with Patty Wilkinson on what Campbell 
denominates ‘the shores’ of the comparatively recently opened 
Paddington Canal. There, he describes how, one day, he met 
them, when himself dewy-faced from exercise, carrying his 
great-coat, and in no fettle for unexpectedly encountering 
‘the Quesn, though on his way, all the same, fo call on her. 

Although Westbourne Farm contained, said Mrs, Siddons, 
more accommodation than its appearance indicated, 27 Upper 
Baker Street, the lease of whicli she took, m 1817, must have 
been more commodious, especially after her-addition to it of 
the indispensable studio. The drawing-room, with its tall sash 
windows, and railed parapet, giving on the ‘small green,’ or 
garden, was of handsome dimensions, No. 27 was the fixst 
house on the east side, and, thanks to the Prince Regent’s 
intervention, its end windows, looki=g north, were permitted 
an unobstructed ‘country view, into the Regent’s Park, to 
obtain which privilege for the honoured actress, Nash had to 
abbreviate Cornwall Terrace, then being built. 

We know little of how Mrs. Siddo=s’s successive homes 
were furnished. The early nineteenth century was an age of 
pier-glasses and ‘fendules, of glazed lemon-coloured curtains 
with dark chintz borders, and of whatever else Carlton House 
taste judged genteel. It surprises one to read that the Baker 
Street house was so out-of-date, or so individual, as to be 
wainscoted with dark oak. In Changing Lyndon. Marylebone 
(1906), Mr. J. Geo. Head, Fol, states that the drawing-room 
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had @ curious fkeplace with imposing terra-cotta columns on 
each side, masking chimney flues. Writing six years earlier, 
Mr. George Clinch, in his Marylebone and St. Pancras, was 
able to state, from personal observation, “On the staircase is 
a small side window of painted glass, containing medallion 
portraits of Shakspere, Milton, Spenser, Cowley, and Dryden, 
This is chiefly interesting from the fact that it is the work of 
Mrs, Giddons, who designed it and put it up.” 

Since Mrs. Siddons’s death in 1831, 27 Upper Baker 
Street has been jnhabited by Mr. Justice Grove, and, previously, 
the story goes, by a fair lady admired by one of the exiled 
French princes, Its final tenants were Mme. Guy d’Hardelot 
and her Husband. In 1902, the house was pulled down by 
the Metropolitan Railway Co., to make room for their flectric: 
railway.’ The L.C.C, tabtet on the front, which, since 1876, 
had marked it as Mrs. , Siddons’s, was replaced on the new 
building, in x905, accompanied by a supplementary roundel, 
recording its refixing andthe re-erection of the premises. 

The oddly vaxiegated tradition of the house is hCightened 
by a Stary, communicated to me by a great-granddaughter of 
Mrs. Siddons, of hew one of the later tenants, who had 
previously been ‘advised’ by the estate agent that Mrs. Siddons 
‘walked’ in-it, saw “four times in broad daylight, the lower 
part of a woman’s figure going upstairs. The first time he 
thought it was his wife and called out to her, but getting no 
ariswer he went.to the next landing and sawno one. The black 
skirt was Zo real that he was able to count the flounces, His 
mother-in-law hadtalso sétn it once. The staircase was a very 
spiral one and it wguld be quite possible to see apart of a 
figure without seeing the whole.” 

Not wealthy, but possessed of ‘an elegant Sufficiency,’ 
Mrs. Siddons, with a“spacious drawing-room, and dining-room 
beneath it, was able to give ldrge evening parties. There was 
no difficulty as to how ts anmuse people—she read Shakespearean 
scenes to them, and they enjoyed the unique impression of © 
hearing each part, equally, rendered by a great actor. On one 
of these occasions, Maria Edgeworth was present, and so carried 
away by the verisifnilitude of her hostess’s Queen Katharine 

1 Offices of the Railway, partly over shops. 
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that, in common, apparently, with the rest of the guests, she 
forgot to applaud. -“ The filusion,” she added, “was perfect till 
it was interrupted. by a hint from her daughter or ntece, I forget 
which, that Mrs. Siddons would-be encouraged by having some 
demonstration given of our feelings.” Haydon, in his Auto- 
biography, describes a soirée at Mrs. Siddons’s, in 1821, at which 
Sir Thomas Lawrence—too hastily haled from the refreshment 
table to return to the reading—was to be heard, for some itngth 
of time, guiltily endeavouring to finish eating a piece of toast 
without any sound of crunching. This is the sole mention I 
have come upon of Lawrence being in Mrs. Siddons’s house 
after the death of Sally. Hazlitt—to illustrate the ‘ valet-de- 
chambre’ aphorism —tells that he heard a guest’S footman, 
waiting in the hall downstairs, say to another footman, “ What, 
I find the old lady is making as muck noise as ever!” 

There were other, more hilarious, festivals at No. 27, when 
“about thirty of her young relatives, children, “randchildren, 
nephews, and nieces were assembledx—the words are from a 
pamphlet by Mrs, Jameson. At onesuch family gathering, 
which took place only a short time before ber death, old 
Mrs, Siddons sat in her chair, looking on, “with great and 
evident pleasure,” while the shrill-tongued juveniles danced, in 
the dining-room, and made merry. Mrs. Mair, in Recollections 
of the Past, recalls some of the dancers. Fanny Kemble, then 
at the commencement of her stage career, was there, dancing 
away, “glowing with life and joyfulness.”. Yeung John afd 
Henry (Charles’s sons) were there, and the younger sister, 
Adelaide, and Charles himself, “and his brilliant wife, with 
her sparkling eyes and voice like a silver trumpet.” There, 
also, was Horace Twiss, cutting bad jokes, and, apparently, 
in tearing Spirits, though just dispossessed of a good appoint- 
ment, owing to the unexpected downfall Of the Toriés, There 
was the well-beloved Mrs. Henry Sicdons, with her four 
fatherless children. The rest of the sarty was’ made up of 
friends, old and new, “ajl joining in respect and admiration 
for her who had assembled them around her.” If not on 
this evening, certainly on others, the assemblage would have 
been augmented by some of the six children of Anglo-Indian 
George Siddons, who, by the way, grumbles, in his letters from 
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Calcutta, at the infrequent news he receives from headquarters 
as to their welfare. In 1818, he tells Horace Twiss,“... My 
dear mother writes to me much more frequently than I “could 
have expected, considering the pain it gives her to sit long 
over pen and ink; but Cecy is lazy, and even good Patty 
Wilkinson has not been on the alert lately.” Again,.in 181g, 
“ Many months have elapsed since I heard either from my 
moter, from Cecilia, or from Patty Wilkinson. It is almost 
as long since we heard from Mr. or Mrs, Fombelle. We 
should have been in profound ignorance of all relating to our 
children, but for the-kindness of friends not connected with 
us by any tie.” 

Home life does not consist of a perpetual ‘At Home,’ and 
it was inevitable that Mrs. Siddons should find her unemployed 
evenings long and empty. As she sat, chewing the cud of 
bitter fancy, her nature was still thirsting for the stage illusion, 
the dress, tre scenery,"the conventional surroundings, amid 
which, alone—thanks ty her Olympian sanity—her exuberant 
emotionalism had beer used to find vent. People report that 
she r@Sented the encroachments of physical infirmity, and found 
old age hard to accent.” Poor woman !— 


~ “Gui nia pas Pesprit de son dge, 
De son Age a tout le malheur.” 


Then, also, came the departure of contemporaries. Not 
counting that, of Kemble, it is said she felt the going of 
Mrs. Pioczi, in 1821, and of Mrs. Damer, in 1828, the most 
severely. In the latter-year, at Rogers's, she talked to Moore 
of the loss of friends, and mentioned herself as having lost 
twenty-Six friends “during the previous six years. For her, 
unmistakably, the current .was setting towards the shore of 
death. "Yet, the sadness of her last years, so violently 
emphasised in Recoed of a Girlhood, was, probably, no greater 
than the sadness of the ald age of every one but the philan- 
thropist. Except her modelling, Mrs. Siddons lacked inter- 
esting resources apart from theatre and family. “J am no 
antiquarian,” she announced, aridly, to Lady Harcourt, when 
expressing her boredom at Kirkstall Abbey. We hear little 
of her nreferences in matters of taste. 
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She was not a much-travelled lady. The Oxford-bred 
King of Peland wanted her, in 1791, to give him some 
readings in Warsaw, but she remained unpersuaded. That 
she appreciated the advantage of speaking ‘the French,’ of 
which she herself knew next to nothing, is shown by her 
taking her children to Calais to school. In 1790, after 
dropping them there, at the end of their summer holidays, 
she herself, accompanied by Miss Wynne (afterwards Lady 
Percival, and Cecilia’s godmother) and Dr. Wynne, made a 
tour in the Netherlands. Michael Kelly, in his ‘Reminis- 
cences,’ narrating his travels in 1790, writes— 

“... at St. Omer, at the hotel where we dined, the land- 
lady told us that Madame la grande actrice Anglaine Siddons 
had just dined, and quitted the house not more than a quarter 
of an hour before our arrival. I asked the landlady what she 
thought of Mrs, Siddons ?—She said, ‘she thought her a fine 
woman, and thought she made it her study to Appear like a 
Frenchwoman; but; added the landledy, ‘she has‘yet much 
to learn before she arrives at the dignity and grace of one? 
After this speech I could find nothing palatable ~n her 
house.” OF Eis Suc ok 

Two summers after Mrs. Si¢dons retirec, she relieved the 
tedium vite by a two months’ visit to Paris. Cecilia went 
with her, and Mrs, Jameson, the Johrt Kembles, and Mrs, 
Twiss were either in the party, or"in Paris at the same time, 
It was the Elba interlude, and Paris teemed with English 
people. Campbell was one, and his biography of Mra Siddons 
contains few better episodes than dts account of how he 
escorted her through the Louvre galleries. There, the grand © 
object was Apollo Belvedere. In front of7 that, after standing 
for a time .in silent admiration, Mrs. Siddons turned to the 
poet, and exclaimed, “What a great idea-ic gives us of God, 
to think that he has made a human being capable of fashion- 
ing so divine a form!” It is worth hoting that not only 
Campbell, but Crabb Robinson (who, also, saw her in the 
Louvre) commented on her glorious looks. Even among 
sculptured deities, Campbell observed every one gazing at 
her, without knowing she was ‘Mistress Siddons’ In the 
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evening of the same day, ‘exhausted with admiring the 
Apollo, and after eating a 17 fr. dinner, she went to sleep 
at the Opera—‘splendidly dressed.’ 

Another day, not because she knew, one would say, but 
because she did not know the value of money—in the form 
of cab-hire—Mrs. Siddons was observed (by Kemble’s un- 
friendly biographer, John Ambrose Williams) toiling along, 
of: foat, in heat and dust, to see Louis xvi hold a review. 
Though she does not seem to have echoed the bishop’s wish, 
‘Paris en ce monde, Paradis en lautre? she evidently did a 
good deal of signt-seeing. 

In: an unpublished letter to a niece at Bath, dated 
‘Bannister Lodge Dec. 28, 1814, Mrs. Siddons writes, 
concerning Mer recent trip :— 

“With Paris and its wonders I was much delighted and 
much disgusted and tho glad to have been there am very 
happy also to be at pas again, I say at home meaning 
England— 

“Tt was an expensive jaunt, but I fancy we took the 
only epportunjty which the state of that unhappy country 
is likely to afford we must however pay the tax of oeconomis- 
ing for the gratification of our ciriosity.” 

When the John Kembles had been a few months settled 
‘near the borders of “the Leman Lake, as Campbell puts 
it, meaning at Lausanne, Mrs, Siddons and Cecilia, in July, 
1821, paid them a visit. They found them ‘perfectly happy,’ 
surroundeds by what were then termed ‘the horrible grandeurs 
of the Alps,’ in their vika, Beausite; as to which contented 
British Cecilia, writing to Mrs. Fitzhugh, remarks that it ‘has 
been built by a person who has been in England, and there- 
fore has some fainf notions of comfort. Mrs, Siddons was 
‘dying to see Chafheuny, but, the expedition being judged 
too fatiguing, she saw Berne mstead. She ate ‘of’ chamois, 
crossed a lake, mounted a glacier with two men cutting steps 
in the ice with a hatchet, and bore all these fatigues ‘much 
more wonderfully than’ the others of the party. She was 
occupied, and happy. 

During the ‘twenties, the interest felt in ‘glorious old 
Sarah, as Wilson, in a late number of ‘Noctes, called her, 
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“was, necessarily, in the main, retrospective Joanna~ Baillie 
thus expressed jt :— 
* Awd now in crowded room or rich saloon; 
* Thy stately presence recognised, how soon 
On thee the glance of many an eye is cast, 
In grateful memory of pleasures past.” 


Washington Irving met Mrs, Siddons in some one’s ‘rich 
saloon,’ soon after his Sketch Book had been publiskzd, by 
Murray, in.1820, and was brought up to be introduced. She, 
he recorded, “looked at him for a moment, and then, in her 
Glear and deep-toned voice, she slowly enunciated, ‘You've 
made me weep.’ Nothing,” added Irving, “could have ‘been 
finer than such a compliment, from “such a source, but the 

‘accost’ was so abrupt, and the manner so’ peculiar that never 
was modest man so put out of couptenance.” Two years later, 
after the appearance of. Bracebridge Hall, he again met her, and 
a friend suggested presenting him; ‘He declined? on the ground 
that he had been, once for all, abashed and routed, “Come 
then with me,” said his friend, “and~I will. stand by you,” so 

‘Irving went forward, and, singularly enough,-was aict with, 
“You've made me weep again.” But he was.now- prepared, and 
replied with a complimentary allusion to fhe effect of her own. 


pathos, as realised by himself. : 
Mrs, Siddons’s serious integrity — all ‘forthrights; no 
‘meanders’ — disconcerted strangers, and they thought her 


' wooden, or forbidding, or priggish, on account af it. Simplicity 
was so essentially the atmosphere of her ideas, tha? it led her, 
equally, to place literal confidencé in prcfessions which by 
other people would have been received as mere politeness. 
“She said she would have the roof off Westbourne Farm 
because hér landlord Mr, Cokeril{Cockerel!] had said she could - 
do anything she liked.” There was a naZveté, too, that, without 
brutality, outwitted impertinCnce as -effectually as verbal 
cleverness could have done. Witness Sir George Smart’s 
account of an episode that occurred on July 4th, 1827, when he 
met her at Lord Darnley’s, at,Cobham. During the evening, 
one of the other guests went up to her, and said, “Madam, I 
beg your pardon for asking so rude a question, but in con- 
sequence of a wager allow me to ask your age.” She replied, 
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“Severity-eight years old.” “Damme,” said he, “I’ve lost!” 
and abruptly went away. | Mrs. Siddons immediately said, 
“Puppy!” “Very true,” observed Sir George Smart, “but why 
did you tell him you were so old?” | She replied, “ Whenever 
a lady of an uncertain age, as it is termed, is asked how old she 
is, she had better add ten or more years to her age, for then the 
inquirer goes away saying, ‘ What a fine old woman!’” 

M7s. Siddons did not love brusque and incorrect references 
to ‘her earlier triumphs. In 1813, Edgeworth met her out 
dining, and, “Madam,” said he, “I saw you act Millamant 
thirty-five yearsvago.” Pardon me, sir,” she said stiffly. “Oh, 
then, it was forty years ago.” “You mistake, sir, I never acted 
the character.” Then, turning to Rogers, she said, “I think it 

" is time I sHould change my place,” and, with great solemnity, 
” left her seat. & 

Like every genius whose soul is unconquered by the world, 
she was integrally unsophisticated, and ‘so remained, to the last. 
Campbell « deplored, to Che Rev, Thos. Price, that, from “a 
memoir-writer’s paint of view, his subject had been cil‘ piety 
and ptrty, and had had, like the happy nation, no history. 
“Dear good -Mrs. Siddins, she was a very angel, but devils 

~make bettersstuff for biography.” Mrs. Siddons was a prime 
example of ‘the génius‘of the race for conduct, arf it was that 
the English Philistine venerated in her. Almost as much as 

“ Queen Victoria, she elicited the plain man’s respect—bone of 
his bone—for a. good and great woman. Not to her could be 
applied what Quintilian said of a work of Seneca’s, abundat , 

| Gudcibus vitiis. The faults she had were not charming. Her 

. mature was cramped byher lack of humour. One constantly 
realises, tnoreover, that 5 was, to a very influential extent, 
burdened by the con Ziouspess of her profession.” Respect- 
able and prudish in Grain, she felt, like Garrick before her, an 
incessant obligation to walk Circumspectly, in order te redeem 
her calling in the eyes ef these the slang of the day denominated __ 
‘starch people’— the unco guid. .Campbell speaks of the 
‘defensive dignity’ she assumed to protect herself from fhe 
insolence and familiarity of patronage, and this may well have 
been the case. It was inevitable that this almost militant 
attitude should react disadvantageously on strangers, 
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Mrs, Siddons was present at the début of Fanny Keinble, as 
Juliet, on October’ 5th, 1829, and cried with joy at her niece’s 
success, If Fanny felt any gratitude for such tears, falling 
from the eyes of one, who, for thirty years, had swayed the 
public imagination as no other actor had ever done, she 
dissembled it in her references to her aunt in Record of 
@ Girlhood, It may be said that the painful impr¢ssion those 
references convey of ‘weariness, vacuity, and utter deadXess of 
spirit .. . life absolutely without savour or sweetness’ must 
reflect general family observation. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Mair protested against what she called he. cousin’s ‘most 
exaggerated view,’ and attributed it to her everywhere ex- 
pressed, rather disloyal abhorrence of the stage as profession, 
It is interesting to know that Charles Kemble fitted up a little 
recess, or box, opposite the prompter’s, expvessly for Mrs, 
Siddons, whenever she could come to see his daughter play. 
“She came to it several times, but the draughts‘in ‘créssing the 
stage were bad.” Pon 4 

In Rcord of a Girlhood, the first mention of Mrs, Siddons 
is the happiest. It commemorates one of Fanny’ earliest 
interviews with her, when, being taken; as a very tiny girl, on 
the lap of ‘ Melpomene, she looxed up, anc ejaculated, “ What. 
beautiful eycs you have!” Mrs. Siddons was of-the children- 
loving race. Grown-up outsiders, might find her lacking in 
facility, but, in the company of a child, austerity vanished, 
and she became gay and full of smiles, Campbell called “on 
her, with his six-year-old son ‘in his hand’ FE had to 
leave the boy for about an hour,~ and, <hen he returne+> 
found his ‘face lighted up in earne:“.conversation with her,’ 
She gave children her best, and ratified them Dy never 
talking dewn to them. Mrs. Kay ‘ls “me of her mother, 
Mrs, Drummond—when young, the ward of Richard (‘Con- 
versation’) Sharp, one of M?s. Siddens’s favourite visitors 
and hosts—being sent for by Mrs. Siddons to hear’ Shakespeare. 
For the little girl’s sole benefit, the past mistress went through 
the whole of her marvellous Constance. , 

Lart @étre Grandmére Mrs, Siddons successfully accom- 
plished; it came to her naturally. Mrs, Mair gives an 
account of how she used to act cook to her little grand- 
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daughter, and receive her baby admonitions; and how, a 
little later, gac would make her read to her (!) while she 
modelled. . - 

When, in 1815, her son, Henry, died, Mrs. Siddons—though 
with her sight ‘almost washed away by tears’—kept repeating 
the narcotic measure of a verse, which, she said, seemed, as 
often as repeated, to tranquillise her. “The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” Seven years later, when she lost her sister, Mrs. 
Twiss, Mrs, Pennington wrote to Dr. Whalley: “It must be 
a shock to My*. Siddons, as I believe she was as much 
attached to he as she could be to anything out of that 
circle, within which she has long fixed her highest enjoy- 
ments, and -out of which, I am persuaded, she feels little 
real interest.” comment indicates an observed develop- 
ment of that iidrawing of interest, usually described as the 
petrification incident to old-age, though, with equal likelihood, 
it might be suposed to Alenote (other work being done) the 
soul’s last. task—that of Titing its affections where true joys 
are'to befound. As early as 1816, W. W. Pepys may be found 
writing to Manriah More ~ L was pleas’d to hear Mrs, Siddons 
say, upon my askifig. Mer whether she had read some modern 
Work, that her reading now, was chiefly confi-<a to one 
subject, which’ now seem’d to her to be the only one of real 
importance.” . 

The followifig lines, composed by Mrs. Siddons, may, pre- 
sumably, be.assigned to this period :— 


A 

“Say, “what's the brightest wreath of fame, 
But canker’*“uuds, that opening close ; 
Ah! what the yorld’s most pleasing dream, 
But broXen 7 aments of repose? 


- 
a 


‘ Lead me where Peace with steady hand 
The ming™d cup of Iie shall hold, 
“Where Time shabesmoothly pour his sand 
And Wisdom turn that sand to gold. 


Then haply at Religion’s shrine 
This weary heart its load shal lay 
Each wzsh my fatal love resign 
And passion melt in tears away.” 
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Every character simplifies with age, either in the direction 
of spirituality or grossness. Into Mrs. Sidaons’s there came 
no increasing inertia, or desire for ease. Years meant, with 
her, we cannot” doubt, a refining process. Her tinge of 
Pharisaism—a general defect of her period—did not deepen 
upon her. She had always been a moderate in religion, a 
Churchwoman whom nothing short of a cold or a wet day 
would have kept away from Sunday morning service. “In 
spite of her R.C. father, and the priests’ education given to 
her brothers, she had no sympathy with ecclesiasticism and 
ritual, as she explained, at considerable leng¢h, in a letter to 
Lady Harcourt, written after she had seen son.sthing, in, 1790, 
of foreign church ceremonials. Such opinions were skin-deep 
- in comparison with the prose sagacity that mark her avowal 
to Ballantyne, in a letter of July 5th, 1807: “\.. in myself 1 
am sure I am not mistaken. It is a vulgar error to say we 
are ignorant of ourselves, for I am-quite sure “hat those who 
think at all seriously must know themselves btter than any 
other individual caz.” Mrs. Siddors ‘had not laid-up for her- 
self a cynical old age by expecting too much “f¥om life. 
Words she wrote, in 1803, “The “~stimony of Gil ages is 
folly if happiness be anything more than a name,” represented 
her habite<] conviction. She had faith <n the idea of re- 
union with those she had loved, expressing her: faith thus 
characteristically -— 7 3 

“JT am one of those, whether rationally or not, yet surely 
innocently, who look forward to the hope of meeting thdse I 
love in a better world as one of the rewards for having strugg|ed 
with reasonable decency through thie. . 

Though, during the final year or tw, she ceased to read 
Shakespeare, even in her own house, Mrs, Siddons, on days she 
felt vigorous, used to describe herself as ‘charming, and, as late 
as six weeks before her death, laughingly told her doctor, 
Mr, BuShell, he might discontinue his visits, for she had ‘health 
to sell.” The doctor had been called in to fight what was, at 
her age, a dangerous, as, with her, an ancient, enemy, erysipelas. 
It had, long, recurrently afflicted her with burning sereness in 


the mouth, and Campbell—who also suffered from erysipelas— 
attributes her headaches to it. 
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The,end of a life.is always tragic. Payne Collier (to whom, 
in 1832, Chavles Xemble showed the last letter Mrs. Siddons 
ever wrote) describes the ofice royally beautiful woman- as 
‘haggard.’ A letter she wrote, in 1828, to the Rev. — Denison, 
speaks of ‘the bitter cup’ of painful illness. On May 13th, 
1831,,Fanny Kemble visited her, and wrote:— 

“J was shocked to find her looking wretchedly ill; she has 
not yet, got rid of the erysipelas in her legs, and complained of 
intense headache. ... Every time I see that magnificent ruin 
some fresh decay makes itself apparent in it, and one cannot 
but feel it must syon totter to its fall.” 

A drive in ¢sld weather at the end of May brought back 
erysipelas with increased intensity. Fever with rigors super- 
vened, and Pr, Leman was sent for in consultation, For a 
week, the ae Aci Cecilia and ‘Mrs’ (Patty) Wilkinson 
were her loving nurses, On June 8th, 1831, at 8 am., the 
wheels of weary life at last-stood still. Mrs. Siddons expired, 
“peaceably, amt without suffering, and in full consciousness,” 
wrote Fanny Kemble, on fhe day itself. ps 

Thete.-was sofiie question as to public obsequies, but a 
section oiNthe ‘press, apr-rently, opposed the suggestion, and 
. the Charles Kembles,“not specially desiring it, refused offers 
from ‘many of the Blobifity and Gentry’ to follow ip<ie funeral 
train, To thé public, Mrs. Siddons’s death had taken place on 
June zoth, 1812. ie 

Her intermEnt was conducted, on June 15th, by an under- 
taker-named NiXon. An upholsterer also, he had been her 
landlord in Prince’g Street, where, finding from his card his 
secondary occupation, she-had said, in 1804, “Well then, Mr, 
Nixon, I bespeak you*o pury me.” Fully five thousand persons 
are said to have witnesse* her funeral. In the Morning Post, 
June 16th, 1831, maybe read as follows :— 


“«FUNERAL OF MRS. SIDDONS— - 


“The mortal remains of this great actress, whose name and 
fame must be immortal, were yesterday consigned to the grave. 
“At nine o’clock there was a large assemblage of persons | 
in Upper Baker-street, to witness the funeral. At half-past ten 
o'clock the signal was given for the mournful procession to 
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move, The covering of the coffin containing the body was of a 
rich purple velvet, and was placed in a heatse, ctawn by four 
horses, fallowed by two mourning coaches and four, containing 
the relatives of the deceased, Afterwards fourteen mourning 
coaches, drawn by two horses, each containing four gentlemen 
mourners belonging to the Theatres; two gentlemen’s carriages 
brought up the procession. The cavalcade proceeded along the 
Park-road, Regent’s Park, up the Alpha-road, through Princes- 
street to Paddington Church, where the body was deposited in 
a vault at a quarter past twelve o’clock.” 


In the vault of the church adjoining, lady Hamilton, 
in 1810, laid her devoted mother, Mrs, ‘Cadogan,’ Thomas 
Banks, R.A, the sculptor; the two Nollekens~ father and 
son; Whitefoord, ‘ wit and diplomatist’!; Sir "William Beechey ; 
and, as we have seen, Haydon, were all buried in Paddington 
Churchyard. Inside the church is-a mural taklet to Richard 
Twiss; and in the chancel, on the- north of-the altar, one, 
in black and white marble, to “Mrs. Siddons, bearing the 
inscription— te 

Sacred to the Memory of aaa 
SARAH SIDDONS, ° 
“Who departed this life Jone 8 1831, 
In her 76th Year 





“I know that my REDEEMER liveth.” ~ 


The stone over the vault in the burial -g*sund “bore 
similar words, and—selected by Mrs. Siddons herself—the 
text, “Blessed are the dead which “ie in the Lord.” George 
Siddons, who, on his retirement fro’a the Bergal .Civil 
Service, lived, till his death, in Harv ood Square, was buried 
by the side of his mother. His wife,-who survived him for 
many years, lies there too. In 1890, Mr. Clinch wrote of 
Mrs, Siddons’s grave as ‘marked.only by a slab of cement, 
bearing no. legible inscription on its face, and distinguished 
only by a half obliterated legend cut in its upper edge” In 
1907,the tomb was substantially restored by Mr. Hey G.I. 
Siddons, and, in 1908, roofed with glass, 

1 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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Out of the life-ctory of the foremost woman England has 
produced in the region of the arts one- main impression 
emerges. It is that, with her, the Muse_ was, indeed, a 
‘heavenly goddess, and not a lawless runagate. Mrs. Siddons 
possessed firmer moral equipoise, less of the seamy side of 
the artistic temperament, than any other player of whose 
actions and habits we have any record. It were well 
with all actresses, with all artists, with all who belong 
to neither category, if their worst defects proved, at the 
last, a paucity of humour and a prudence somewhat over- 
marked. a . 

Mzs. Siddo.s. stands, again, for the mother-woman in 
combinatior with the supreme and instinctive actress, and 
such womet (if one can speak in the plural at all) are 
exceedingly ra. At the same time that she was a con- 
structive artist, ardent and tenacious in her calling, she was, 
to the finest bre of her “nature, the simple being Campbell 
called her. A‘, affirmativ:, productive creature, ‘a flash of the 
will that éar,’ she possessed—for a player, in a- unique 
degree- the sincerity of greatness, 

Her most distinctive Ciaracteristic of mind—a characteristic 
that reappeared in szveral other’ members of her rac notably, 
in her nieces, Fanty and Adelaide Kemble—w~% an extra- 
ordinary sense of, and” passion for, the ideal, joined with an 
extraordinary personal power of impressing the sense of it on 
otkers. As Stothard said, “Her own mind was noble, and that 
madé hereacting so,” Nothing about her was feline, nothing 
serpentine. In virtue ef her complete sanity, she may, 
possibly, be termed, ip~ minor matters, a Philistine, but, 
whether go or not, she ae: most certainly, an Olympian, 
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APPENDIX A (p. 188) 
ELIZA? 


Mrs. SIDDONS had three daughters know= to hist »ry, Sally, Maria, 
and Cecilia, and two sons, Henry (Ilarry) aid George Joa. 

In Mrs. Siddons’s letters to the Whalleys there: occur four 
passages that baffle the present biographer. They7un:— 

(March 13th, 1785) “ Next week_I shall sca your daughter 
and the rest. Sarah is an elegant creature, ai. be Maria is as 
beautiful as a seraphim.” 

(Sept. 28th, 1785) “Your little Eliza is as, fair as wax, 
with very blue eyes, and the sweetes¢ tuneful lirtle voice you 


ever heaid.” ie 
(Aug. 11th, 1786) “My children are all well, clever, and 
lovely, . .. I want sadly to find a geri 2el, accompliszed woman 


to superintend my three girls under: fay own_roof.” [V.B. 
Mrs. SiddCrs’s third knowrr caughter,.| Césilia, Dr. Whalley’$ 
godchild, was not born till 1794.] 

(Oct, 1st, 1786) “My family is el, God be praised! ... 
At Christmas I bring my dear girls from Miss Eames, or rather, 
she brings them to me. Eliza is the most entextaining creafure 
in the world; Sally is vastly clever; Maria and Ceorge are 
beautiful ; and Harry a boy with ~ery geod Parts, but nes 
disposed | to learning, My husband inwell. . 

The tenor of the above extracts.woule” Jead a casual reader 
to think of Mrs. Siddons as the mov*er of a schoolgirl, named 
Eliza, the eldest of three daughters, tnough in no other letter 
I can come across, from or to Mrs. Siddons, and in ng published 
memoir of her, or of any metaiber of her circle, is any trace 
of such an Eliza to be found. It* snt*hinkable that the death 
of so old a child, occurring later than October 1st, 1786, should 
never have been referred to, in the intimate Pennington and 
Bird correspondences that record the illnesses and deaths of 
Maria and Sally. Equally impossible is it to imagine ‘ Eliza’ 
the daughter stated to have been born to Mrs. Siddons in 1781, 
and to have died in infancy, the child whose name is given, in 

2" 
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the Brth Abbey Register, unde? Deaths, as Frances Emilia, 
A reference“made by Anna Seward to an approaching confine- 
ment of Mrs. Siddons’s, in 1783, can scarcely be linked with the 
birth of a daughter, who, in 1786, was, apparently, a schoolgirl, 
first named of three. Pending the possible unearthing of letters 
explaining Eliza, we must stay ourselves on the surmise that 
she may have been a niece, or protéeée, of Mrs. Whalley, or of 
Dr. Whalley—he had no child by any of his wives—who was 
being. brought up with Sally and Maria. Dorothy Place, it 
may be remembered, and, also, Patty Wilkinson, were inmates 
of the Siddons household. This surmise is, to some slight 
extent, strengthened by the fact that Whalley used to call his 
first wife (Elifibeth Sherwood) ‘Eliza’ She lived till r8or. 
The “dentity o: Eliza is, up to now, as impossible to elucidate 
as is that of the ‘young woman, mentioned by Campbell, 
‘who,’ at M*s. Siddons’s funeral, ‘came veiled, and ‘knelt beside 
the coffin, with,/semonstrations of the strongest grief.’ 
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THE appended list of Mrs. Siddons’s nights, during her last 
three seasons, has been kindly made for me.by Mrs. Charles 
Enthoven, from consecutive Covent Garden bills- for these years, 
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Dibdin, Thomas, 25, 165, 237 
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Doran, Dr., quoted 160 

Downman, John, 60 
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25, 30.738, 141-2, 145-6, 234, 242 
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ble, Sarah, afterwards Siddons— 
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ance, 8, 66 


e general educati¢n, 8-9 


Ukelong love of ited, % é7i-e ‘ 
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140 
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< continuca m 
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oecasional colloquial realism in tragedy, 
165-1 
as Jane de Montfort in De Montfort, 
166-7 
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201, 203. 7 > e 
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197, 229, 274-5 
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wa daughter, 199° 
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“sed, 200, 230 
while absent in Ixeland, loses elder 
dughter, 205 : 
rciigjous dispositior., 215, 285-6 * 
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prestige outlasts,staps, period, 221, 
7275-4, 281-2 7 
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Enlump-atea. by. Mrs, Galindo, 224-7 * 
glamorr ¢f name, 230 
couragein emergencies, 230-1 
vicreasing stoutness, 231, 264-5 
retires during O.P. riots, 233 
salary at Covent Garden, 234 a 
earnings, 224-6 ~ nm 
London homes, 237-41, 76-7 
practises modelling, 241 
ilthcsges, 242°3 
strong ejaculations, 245 
seriousHess ‘and literalness, 247-8, 268 
tmbute in Burke’s Reflections, 252 
sensihijity to music, 260 es 
farewe.| performances, 265-7 
public ~adings, 269-71 
decay of, -ver,' 273 7 
foreign ips, 280-1 | 
“Tien di> ways with children, 284 
last iIness and death, 286-7 - 
Kennard, Mrs. A., 14 >) we 
King, Thomas, 20, 23, 52, 53: 104, 105, 
138, 139, 177 
Knapp, Mr. Oswald G., 58 
Knight, Josep, 4 
Kotzebue his Stranger, 89, 156-8, 207 
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212, 259 
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Lewis, Matthew, his Castle Spectre, 91, 
165 
Lewis, William, 140, 178 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, 8, 45, 54, 58, 
59: 60, 61, 130, 134) 150, 158, 172, 
18* 189-203, 212, 226, 228, 232, 
| 233, 247, 249, 253, 263, 278 
Lillo, his Fatal Curtosity, 66; George 
Barnwell, 72 “al 
Linley, 29 a 
Liverpool, 18, 31,35) 112, 1758 235 
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Macaulay, quoted 44, wee 

Macklin, 55, 178 

Macready, 57, @, 80,,89, 132, 137#149, 

_ 170, 174, 181-2, =33, 273 

Mair, Mrs., 138, Ail 202, 208,209, 
214, 216, 222 240, 261, 278, 284; 
Major, note 5 

Malone, 6, 218 a 

Manchester, 31, 33a 35) 112, 242 

Mangin, Rev. E.,/,9, 122 ia 


Martin, Sic Theodure, 149 is 

Mason, Rov Wiliam, aR shis Lifrida, 
16! o 

Mathews, Charies.178 coe 


Matthews, Prof. Brande?, 25% eta 
Mellon, Harriot, 175-6 , | ® 
Milton, 9, 15, 269, 271-2 * * 
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Cork, 142, 219, 246, 257-8, 261° 
Moody, John, 18, } 
More, Charles, i&, 202, 203, 222 
Moora, Thomas, 2444 259m@0, 274 
More, Hanwicn, 167, 215 
organ, Lady, 142~3, 255 
‘urphy, Arthtr, 82, 87, 164 ; his Crectan 
Daughter, 10, 45) 551 Sty 66;269, 
82, 87-2 - a yy 
Murray, Harriet, afterwards Siddons, 
_ 478, 203-4, 208, 209 “ap 
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Northcote, quoted 253, ” 


O'Neill, Miss, 166, 170-1, 259,272. | 


Opie, William, 214; Mrs., 18) 21>4s 
218, 248, 262 

Otway, Thomas, 82-3; his Venice Pre- 
served, 19, ©8, 69, 75, 82-3, 132, 
135, 186; his Orphan, 83-4 

Pacchierotti, 162 = 

Packer, 56 
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Palmer, John, 34, 35-6, 37, 38; 50) 575 


17t 

Papendiek, Mrs. 188 

Pepys, Sir W. W., 272, 285 - 
Pitt, William, 35.164, 251 
Powell, William. 13 

Pratt, Samuel Jackson, 48-9, 67 
Price, Rev, Thomas, 1, 14, 222-3 


Pritchard, Mrs., 76, 120, 121, 126, 143, 


168 
Quin, 8, 168, 180 


Rachel, 57, 71, 79; 179 

Reynolds, Frederick, 75, 165 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 47, 56-7, 59; 63, 
100, 118, 151, 174, 252-4, 261 

Robinson, Llenry Crabb, 66, 72, 126, 
230, 264, 269, 280 

Robinson, ¢ Perdita,’ 176 

Romney, George, 60, 61, 253 

Rosebery, Lord, quoted 4o 

Rowe, Nathaniel, 82; his Jane Shore, 
23, 69, 85-6; his Farr Penitent, 
69, 73, 74, 86-7, 173; his Tamer- 
lane, 74, 82 

Russell, Samuel, 58 Ady 

Russell, Dr. W., quoted 52 
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Satchell, Elizabeth, afterwards Kemble, 
133, 147-8 . * 
Scott, Sir Waller, 70, 81 110, III, 
134, 136, 137, 143-4, 165, 167, 
185, 208, 243, 248, 250, 252, 259) 
261-2, 264, 273 

Seguin, Peter, 96-7 r 

Seward, Anna, 47, 49, 70, 82; 87, 126, 
215-6, 244, 291 2 

Shakespeare, 25, 54, 74, 76, 86, I14- 
32, 137, 139) 145, 248 

Sharp, ‘ Conversation,’ 15, 258, 284 

Shaw, Rev. Stebbing, quoted 11 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 29, 49, 50 
52, 78, 121, 137, 139) 140-2, 156- 
64, 225, 252; his “Monody on 
Garrick,’ 42 and note, 

Sheridan, Themas, 37, 41,52, 55; 151 

Sherry, Miss, 25 

Siddons, Cecilia, afterwards Combe, 
daughter of Mrs. Siddons, wote 145, 
181, 185, 188, 203, 2065 239, 271, 
275, 279, 280, 281, 287, 290 

Siddons, George, son of Mrs. Siddons, 
58, 152-3, 187-8, 203, 204, 206, 
209, 250, 273, 278-9, 288, 290 

Siddons, Henry, son of Mrs. Siddons, 
21, 22, 42, 50, 53, 108, 111, 148, 
179, 187-8, 193, 204, 206-8, 209, 
242, 285, 290 
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Siddons, Maria, daughter of Mrs. Siddons, 
38, 50, 182-201, 242, 243, 290-1 
Siddons, Sally, daughtenof Mrs. Siddons, 
23, 42, 50, 112, 158, 161, 185, 187— 

x 208, 230, 243, 278 290-1 

Siddons, William, husband of Mrs» 
Siddons, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 29, 30, 32, 37, 42-3, 
49, 56, 95, 100, 103, 160, 177, 
183-7, 195, 203, 204-5, 214, 236-7, 
239-40, 242, 290 

Smart, Sir George, 272, 282-3 

Smith, ‘Gentleman,’ 13, 25, 134 

Smith, James, 161 

Smith, Sarah, afterwards Bartley, 169- 


70 
Smith, Rev. Sydney, 218-9, 245, 256 
Southerne, Thomas, 82; his /saéel/a, 52, 

54-5, 69, 76, 96, 115, 132, 259 
Staél, Mme de, 143, quoted 71, 85 
Steevens, ‘Shakespeare,’ 107, 151, 218 
Stothard, 61, 62, 247, 289 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 6, 25 


Talma, 143, 145, 170 

Taylor, John, 28, 137, 147, 177 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 132, 137, 1493 
quoted 139, 181 

Terry, MiswEilen, 88 ; quoted 80 

Thackeray, 99, 157, 1763 quoted 8 

Thomson, James, his Adward and 
Eleant™, 42 

Thrale, Mrs, afterwards Piozzi, 37, 57, 
162, 172, 196, 211-2, 237, 242, 242, 
247, 270, 271.273, 279 

Tickell, Mrs., 165-5, 175 

Tieck, 145 

Trench, Mrs., 75, 170-1, 180, 263 

. Twiss, Francis, 98, 151-2 
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1§2-3, 217,%227, 240-1, 248, 260, ~ 
265, 267, 269, 275 
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Walpole, Horace, 27, 59, 67, 79, note 82, 
94, 110, 125, 172, 250, 255, 256, 257 
Ward, John, grandfather of Mrs. Siddons, 
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Ward, Sarah, afterwards Kemble, mother 
of Mrs. Siddons, 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 12,14 

Wellington, Duke of, 80 ~ 

Wells, ‘Becky,’ 18, 171 

Welsh, Thomas, 53 os, 

Weston, Miss, afterwards Pennington, 50, 
151, 195, 192-201, 243, 285 

Whalley,~ Rev. Dr., 36, 46-8, 49, 50, 
56, 67, 188, 206, 220, 291 ; bis Castle 
of Montval, 90-1 ‘ 

Whitelock, Charles Edwivd, 153 

Wilk-nson, Patt¥, 17, 263, 204, 205, 227, 

_,, 238; 239; 248, 257, 276, 279, 287, 291 

Wilkinson, Tate, 32, 33, 173, 250 ; quoted 
02, 112 

Wilson, John, quoted’ §9, 123, ofe 129, 
“(64, 267, 281 

Windham, William, x18, 124, 184,.224, 
2248, 252 3 

Wottington, Peg.7, 130 ° 

Worcester, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, Add 

Wynn,.Miss Williams,“, 65, 77, 86, 

120,273, 8 
pasiee | 


Vates; Mts,, 25, 27, 28, 41, 253 : 
York, 3% 33) 34 Aa 312, 173 
Young, Charles Mayne, 145, 179, 181, 
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MILAN UNDER THE SPORZA a pee usw J-ibrary of Devotion. 
gol lhesiranious and a Map. Dem - | ‘AnglosAus~alian.’ AFTER-GLOW Mi- 
05, 6:0. ned. MORiLS. Cr. 800,_ 65. 





Aeschylus, Se Classical ‘'vanslations, 

Ainsworth (W. Harrison), Sce 1.0.1, Anon, ‘THE BUDGET, THE LAND 

Aldis tianet), THE % UREN OF any THE, eying Second Edition, 

TER WRITERS, “Mangus: pr: | Croan 8u0, 6d. met, 

Stivs Dan po Rovrsteny 36 HEALTH, WEALTH, AND WISDOM. 
With 18 Llu Second’ Edition. | Crown 80C 4s. ner. 
Din Se aH OL AEE THE W=ThI-STER PROBLEMS 

Alexander (William), D.D., Archbishop BOOK, Prose and Verse ~Comp. ed from 
of Armagh, TIHLOUGILTS AND The Saturday Wesiminster Gasette Com- 




















COUNSELS OF MANY” YEARS. | | prtitions, toog-r007, Cr. 800, 3s. 6d. net. 
Demy r6me. 2s. 64. VEXICE ANJ HER TREASURES. Wit 
Alken ‘Henry). See I.P.L. many Illustrations. Rouad corners. Feap. 

Allen (Charles C.). See Textbooks of ~ js. at. 


‘Technology. cristotie. THE ETHICS OF. | Edited, 
Allen(L. Jessie). Sep Little Books on Art. |" with an Introdaction and Notes by Jonn 
Alien (J. Romilly), IS... See Antiquarx’s | Bu-wet, M.A, Cheaperissue, De 1y 800. 






Books, 1 ras. ud, net 

Almack (B.), F.S-A. See Little Books on j Agma, (a. N.)) MA, B.D. See Junior 
art * "Schoo. “aks. q 

| At\ins*H. G.). £-. Oxford Biographies. 
EARLIEST ~ +1 cinaon(C. M.). JEREMY BENTHAM, 
SENT DAY. With many Hlustrations | Demy 800. 5s. ned. 
and Maps. A New and Cheaper Issue | Atkinson (C. T.), M.A., Fellow of Exeter 
Deny B00. 95. Cd. net : College, Oxford, sometime Demrof Mag- 

Aaderagn (F. M.). ‘THE STORY OF THE | dalen College. ‘A HIS” ORY OF GER- 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. | MANY, from 1713 to 1813, With 35 Maps 
With 42 Illustrations. Cr. 820. 25. and Plans Demy 800. 15s. net. 





























“A YEAR IN RUSSIA. 





Atkiason (T. D.), ENGLISH AKCHI- 
TECTURE. With 196 Illustrations. 
Feap. 800, 35. 6d. net, 

A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. With 
265 Illustrations. Second Edition. Feap. 

« B00, 34. 6d. met. 

Atteridge (A. H.). = NAPOLEON'S 
BROTHERS. With 24 Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo, 18s, net. 

Auder™T.), M.A., F.S.A. See Ancient Cities, 

Aurelius (Marcus). WORDS OF THE 
ANCIENT WISE, Thoughts from Epic- 
tetus and ‘Marcus Aurelius, Edited by 
W. H. D. Rousr, M.A., Litt. D. Fad. 

+ Bro. 3s. 6d. met. 

See also Standard Library. 

Austen (Jane). Sec Standard Library, 
Lit”. Livrary and M* tc. (G. 45.). 

Aves (Ernest™ CO-OPERATIVE 1N- 
DUSTRY. Crown 80. 55. net. 

Bacon (Francis,. Sec Standard Library 
and Little Library, A 

Bagot (Richard) THE LAKES OF 

ORTHERN IVALY, With 37 Illustra. 
tions anda Map. Fas. Be. 5° nel. 

Balley (J. C.), VA. See Cowper (W.). 

*Bain (R. Nisk ot). THE LAST KING OF 
POLAND AND HIS CONTEMPURA- 

~ RIES. With r6 -ilustrations. Deny 870, 
tos. 6d. met. : 

Baker (W: G.), MAS See Junior Examina- 
tion Series! : Pe 

Baker (Julh a o.), F.C. 

THE 


Booss on Rssine = 

Balfour (Grabam). vie OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STE, ISON. With 
aPortrait. Fourth Edition in onc Volume. 
Cr. 800. Buckrar. , 6s. ad 

Ballard (A.), B.A. UL.D, Sec Antiqua-y’s 
Books, 

Bally (S. E.), See Commercial Series. 

Parham (R. H.). SecLittle Library. 


















Barin,, (Tr Hon, -*7.atce). WITH 
THE RUSSIANS iN” MANCHURIA.. 
Third Edition. Demy 8v0. «75. 61. net. 





Demy 8v0, _ 10s. 6d. net. 

RUSSIAN ESSAYS AND STORIES 
Second Edi~on. Cr. 800. 58°04. - 

Also published in a Colonial dition. 

Barir-Gould (S.), THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. W hnearly 
200 Illustrations, including - Pho gravure 
Frontispiece.- Second Faitio. ~ Wide 
Royal 800. 109. 6d. net. 

THE TRAGED: J. ink CAESARS: 

Stupy or tHe Cuaracter., OF THE, 

Crsars op tug Jutian ann Crav. <4 
Houses. With numerous Ilustrauons trum 
Busts- Gems, Cameos, etc, Sixth Edition. 
Royal 8vo, ras. 6d. net. 








ABOOK OF FAIRY TALES, With 
numerous Ilustrations by A. J. Gaskin. 
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Second Edition, Cr. 8v0. Buckvam. 65., 
also Medius 8u0.” 6a. 

QLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Tilustrations by F. D. Beprorn, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8v0, Buchvam. 65. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised Edition, With a Portrait. Third 
Edition. 8u0, 45. 6d. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE, With 69 Ilustra- 

- tions. #i/th Edition. Large Crown tvs: 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged hy S. 
Barine-Gourp and H. F, Snurrarn. 
Demy sto. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. ByS, Baxing-Gou.p, 
M.A.,and H. FLEETwoon Simeparp, M.A 
Newand Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Cuctt J. Snare. Large Len- 
perial 8v0. 55. net, 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES, Eulited by S. Bartnc-Goutp. 
Illustrated. Second and Cheaper Edition. 

arge Cr, Bu0. 28. 6d. net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS: Some Cuarrurs 
In Tux History or Man, Ilustrated. 
Third Edition, Cr. v0, 2s. 6d. net, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES: Incipenrs 
AND STRANGE Events, S#ifth Edition. 
Cr. Bua. 28. 62. net. 

THE RARING-GOULD SELECTION 
READER, Arranged by G. H.. Ross. 
Illustrated. Crows 8m, 18. 6d. 

THE BARING-GOULD CON’ sNUOUS 
READER. Arranged by 4. H. Rose, 
Illustrated. Croton 820. “1, 6c. 

A POOK OF CORNWALL. With 33 
Illustrations, Second Edition. Cr, Sco. 6s. 














A BOOK OF DARTMOOR. With 60 
Illustrations. Secon. Edition. Cr. 810, 
6s, 


A BOOK OF DEVON, With 35 Ilus- 
trations, hid Edition, Cr. 8v0, 6s. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With 49 
Illustrations. Cx. 8010. 6s. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. With 57 
Mlustrations. Cyr. 8ve. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With 6g Hlus- 
trations. Second Edition Cr, Sto.” 6s. 
A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
to Mainz. With 8 Hlustrations *: Colour 
by Trevor Happen, and 48 other IHlus- 
trations, Second Kdition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

A BOOK OF ‘TEE RIVIERA. With 4° 

~ INustrations. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

A BOOK OF THR PYRENEES. With 
2g Illustrations. Cr. 80a, 6s, 

See also Little Guides. a 

“arker (Aldred F.), See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barker (E.), M.A. (Latc) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy B00. 10s. 6d. net. 

Barnes: (W. B.), D.D. See Churchman’s 

ible, 
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(Mrs. P. A.). See Little Library. 

(R. R.N.), MA. FRENCH PROSE 

“COMPOSITION. | Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 25. Key, 3s. net. 

See also Junior § ‘School Books. 

Barron (H. M.), M-A., Wadham College, 

Oxford. TEXT'S FOR SERMONS. With 

a Preface by Canon Scorr HoLianp. 

Cr. 810.36. 6d. 


Bartholomew. (J. G.), F.R.S.E Ser 
Robertson (C. G,). 
“Bastable (C.F), LID. THE _COM- 


RCE OF NATIONS. 
Obits. a be 

Bastian (H. Chariton), M-A..M-D., F.R.S 
THE EVOLUTION OF 

Diagrams and many Photomi 


Fourth Ed. 





Demy 8vo, tie oe. net. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN FLOWERS. 
Feat. B00. ar 

He SUMMER GARDEN OF 
PLEASURE: With 36 Mlustrations in 
Colour by Osubir Prrrman.” Wide Demy 
Bu0,. 158. m 

Bayley (R. Child). THE! COMPLETE 





HOTOGRAPHER. With over x00 
Illustrations. With Note on Direct Colour 


Process, eh hird L£dition, Demy 8vo. 
Tos. 6c. 1 
Beard Ww. S. ). EASY EXERC 
GEB FOR BEGINNER 





x5. 6d. “With Answers, 15, 9d. - 

See also Junior Examination Series ahd 
Begin. «1's Books. 

Beckett. ~thur). (THE PE SESSA THE 

£7 DOWNS: "pressions and Reminiscences 

ofthe Sussex Jowns, With So Illustrations 

in Colour by Srancey Incunorp. D-my 


Br. 10s. 6d. nei 
Beckford (eter), THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. | Edi ‘d by J. Oruo Pace, 
H.JaLtanp. Second 
65. 











Demy 80 
Beckford (William). See 
Beeching (H. C.), M.A., 

minster. See Library of Devotion. 

Beerbohm (Max). A BOOK OF CARI- 
CATURES. Jmiperial gto. 218. net. 

Bogbie (Harold), MASTER WORKERS. 

lustrated. Demy 800, _ 7s. 6d, net. 

Behmen (Jacob), DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPEXSENSUAL LIFE, edie Pe! 
BerNarp Hoan. Fcap. 800. 35. 

Bell (Mrs. Arthur G.), THE skintis 
OF TH® GREAT Cit 7. With x6 illus- 
trations in Colour by Artur G. Beni-} 
17 other Ubiseaiongi anda Map. Second 
Edition. Cr. 800. 

Bello~ (H.) ARIS. “With 7 Maps ané 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Second Ed 
tion, Revised. Cr. B00. 6s. 

HILLS AND THE SEA: Second Edition. 
Crown 800. 6s. - 

ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUB- 
JECTS. © Second Edition. Fcap.8v0. 5s. 

*ON EVERYTHING. Fcap. Sve. _ 55. 


Little Library. 
Canon of West- 


























Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOL JE g 








MARIE ANTOINETTE. With 35 Portraits 


os Wiserapions, nig 22 fie Demy 8v0. 


THE PYRENEES, With” Some niga) sa 
the fe Author, = nd a8 Mage: Sepeond 
20 
Bellott H. A. L. M.A. See ‘Toesak we ). 
Bennett ease FORTY :YEARS OF — 
MUSIC,.7865-rg05. With 24 Illustrations. 
Demy Boo. 165. wete 


Bennett (W. H.), M.A. A PRIMER e. M 


THE BIBLE... Fifth Edition, 


25. Ode 
Bennett (W..H.)and Ader werd We Pee A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUC IN. With'a 


Hifth Edition. Cr. 


4 Buds 


concise Bibliography. 
800. 75: 6d 

Benson (Archbishe=) GOD'S: BOARD. 
Communion fig Second Edition. 
Feap. 80. ee: v% 








Benson, (A. Co) MA. $e. Oxford Biow 
eraphi 
nson (R. M,). THE ~ AY OF HOLT 





NESS, ~An Exposition of Psalm “cxix. 
Analytic_1 and Devotiopal.” Cr: 8v00 5S." 
Bernard (BE. R.), M.A. ~Canon of Salisbury) 
THE ENGLISH SU1,DAY: rts a 
AND ITs Claims. /cap. vo!) 15. 6d. 
Berry (W. Grinton), 9M. » FRANCE | 
SCE WATERLOO... With 16 Thats 
tions and Maps. Cr. Pon 63. 
Beruet- (A. de). See Classics of Art.) 
Betha_n-Edwar's sed OME LIFE 
IN FRANCE, — With 
Eifth edition. Crown 8* 
Bethune-Baker (J. #), M,A. pee Wand- 
bo 08? ieolonys 
windley. “T. Her” ert), B.D, THE ORCI 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS .OF . THE 
FAITH.» With igre and Notes. - 
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Second Ldibionts Cr. wth a 
Biras (H. B.).. THE Cee Of walt 

WHITMAN.« Mlustrated. “Demy: Boo. 

108. 6d. net. c 


Binyon (Mrs. Laurence). NINETEENTIL 
*, Select 


CENTUK. PROUK« 
ranged by, Cyewn 
Binyon (Laurence), THE DEATH OF 
ADAM AND OTHERPOEMS. ‘Cr, bus. 


38. Od. nei 
yrs Bla’: (William). 


Birch “(Walter de Gray), LL. es BSA: 
Sse Conu(“sseur's Lil 


Library. 

Sp de ge pn See Little Books on Art, 
Blackmant.e (Berna: oe See l.P. 

Blair (R~ bets See lL. 

Blake ( Villixn), THe LETTERS OF 
WILL: M_BLAKE, roe=raer WITH A 
Lire. BY mick TA HAM ‘Edited 
from. the Origmar ons ee 


—_Iptroduvti id ots 
, "Restate 9 mae y isteaaoo, 
IL COR TIONS on ae, BOOK OF 
J atroduction “by: 


ed and ar. 











OB. With General Tat 
LavRENcE 
Seealso 1. P.L., an 






















© Blgém G. Harvey), M. Ai See Kotiquary’ 's 


“Blougt (Hiri), ‘See Beginner's Books. 
- Boardman (T. 8.)B-A. See Freach (W.). 
‘Bode (Wilhelm), Ph.D. See Classics of Art. 
Bodley-(J. &.). THE CORONATION 
“ser CaS ar Demy ®v0. 215, net. 
ety comment of the King. 
(George) DD. THR SOUL'S 
GE: Devotional Readings 
pe: cies Published and d Copablished writ 
ings of George Body, D.D. Selected and 
arranged by J. H. Bb B.D., F.RS.B. 
Damy v6mo. "45. 6d. 
Bona (Cardinal). See Library of D-votion. 
‘Bonnor (Mary eh See Little Books on Art. 
| Boon/F, %.),, B. ee Comrrercial Series. 
Borrow (Geor, go. ” ‘e wittle Library. 
Bos (J, Rit“~ma), | AGRICULTURAL 
. ZOOLOGY. , Translated by sti R. Atns- 
your navies MLA. With 155 Hustration’ 
econd Edition. Cr. v0. 38.4 
Betti ma Sist EASY < REEK 
i pr 8v0, 25. 
also Junio: Examination Series. 
Boating ') TASSO AND H.s TIMES. 
: wb Ey Ww itrations. Demy Sve. 10s. 6a. 





Bouton (Bs KS) MA. GCROMET Ky ON 
= MODERN TAK dS, Cr. 800. 25. 
Boultoa SIR JQSHUA 


| ‘Wiliam B.). 
“|. REYNOLDS PmA. 
2 ae , Hons, Seon Edition, Demy Boe, 78. 6d. 


| Bevis OW .B ‘ster). HoN ARY 
|} ~ AND ThE WSU NCARIAY S th 16 
Tilustrations in Colour bk «Wit.i. 1 Pascor, 
ia other pllustiaticns and a Man, Demy 


Bee... 75: 6a. 
Bowden (eM. M. + _THE IMSTATION OF 
“Being Quotations trom 


Baddhis: Literature fge each Day in the 
Year. Fifth kdit*n. Cr. r6mo, 28. 6a. 
~Bower | (B.), BA. See New Historical 


Boy ne(W.> CHRISTMAS AT THR 200, 
ith Verses by W. Bovix and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Nuison. Super Royal 


r6m0, 25. 
Brabant (f. G.), M.A. RAMBIT:S IN 


With 49 allustra- 











Second Edition.-Cr.} '0. 6s, 
eo OM gNC E OF SOR. AUMBER- 
. ina phlilune win Colour by 
pane SouThup tay L.A, and x2 from 
rage hs, Second Edition, Demy Sro 


$. Gee 
Bradley Geb W. ). See Little B ooks on Art. 
Braid (Jastea), Open Champion, 1007, t9a0% 
and 19058. ADVANCED GOLF. With 
88 Photographs and Diagrams.  /is?k 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. ne?. 
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GREAT 
Edited 

With &4 Illustrations, 

Second Edition, Demy 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. 


Braid (James) 
GOLFERS IN 
by Henny Leacn. 


and Others. 
[E MAKING, 


Brailsford (H. N.). MACEDONIA: 
ITS RACES AND THEIR FUTURE, “With 
32 Ilustrations and 2 Maps. Demy 800. 


Yes, 6d. nel. 
Brentano (C.). Sce Simp\\fied German’ 
Texts, 
BY htman (F. E.), M.A. See Andrewes 
(Lancelot). 


*Brock (A, Clutton), SHELLEY: ©PHE 
MAN AND THE: POET. With re Ius- 
trations. Demy 870. 75. 6d. wet. 

Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (A. Ander- 

). A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 

EGYPTIAN ARCH. LOGY, A Hand- 

Book for Students and ‘Travellers. With 80 





















Alluste s and many Cartouches. Cr, 8v0. 
38. 6a, 

Brooks (E. E.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Leicester 

Municipal ‘fechinical School, and James 

5 AML, AL. R.C.Sc., Muni- 





cipal Sciiool of ‘Techuclogy, Manchester, 
See Textbooks of Technology. 

Brown (S, E.), M. A, B.Se., Senior Science 
Master at Upping im, A’ PRACTICAL’ 
CHEMISTR ia NOTE- BOOK FOR 
MATRICULATION AND ARMY CAN. 
DIDATES, Easy Experiments on the 
, Commoner Substances. Cr, 4to~15. 6d. net. 

Brown(J. Wood), M.A, THE BULLDERS 
OF FLORENCE, With 74 Jcstrations 
by Herpert Raiwron. Deswm- so, 188. net. 


Browne (Sir Thomas). ~ See Standard 


Vibrary. 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN, Illustrated. Third Edition. 


Cr. 800, 6s. Also Medium 8v0. 6d. 
Browning (Robert). See Little hens 











Bryant (Walter. W.), B.A, FR. F.R. 
a Royal iterates oe 
IRY OF ASTRONOMY. 





W Vat gp Musto ions, Demy 810, 78. 6d .met. 
Buckland (Francis T.).'| CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. Mltustrated 
hy H. HB, Nerison. 
Buckton (A. ML) 


Cr, 8v0.__35. 6d. 
THE HURDEN OF 








ENGELA. Second Kdition. or Bue. 35. 
e With 30 | Dlustratigns. Crown! — 6d, net. 
fide i. “See also Little ‘iss, - EAGER HEA A le 
a da. @.). ROUND AnOUT WILT. inom Goto Myrtery Play. seventh 
ith 14 Hlustrations, in Colour | KINGS IN BAT LON = 7 
iE. C. Gorey, x8 other Tilusty*tions, and + yy Jong. ; A Drama Cr Be 


SONGS OF JOY, Cr. 870.35. 

Budge (B. A. Wallis). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. With o“er 100 
Coloured Phites and many Alisteabions. 
Two Volumes. Royal@&vo. £3, 38. 
“Buist Massne (Hy, Tiik COMPLETE 
AERONAUT. With many Illustrations, 


DenrySra, 28. 6d, net. 
Ball (Paul, Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLBIERS. Second Edition. 





Cr. 820. Es. 





Lees 
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Bulley (Mias). See Dilk= (Lady). 

Bunyan (John), THE PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction by 
C. HL Firs, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. Anninc Bers. Crown Bue. 6s. 
See also Standard Library and Library of 


Devotion. 
AMANUAL 
NCE. IMus-. 








trated, Cr. 870. 35, 
Bargess(Gelett). GOOPS AND HOW TO 


BE THEM, Tlastrated. Syad/ ato, 6s. 
Burke (Edmund), See Standard Library. 
Burn (A. B.), D.D., Rector of Handsworth 


and Prebendary of Lichfield. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 
Burn WJ. H.), 6D. FR.S.E. THE 


CHURCHMAN'’S TREASURY OF 
SONG: Gathered from the Custian 
poetry of all ages. Edited by. Feap. 8x0. 
bs. 62. net, See also Library of Devotion. 
Burnet (John), M.A. See Aristotle. 
Burns (Robert), THE POEMS. Edited by 
Anprew Lane and W. A. Crarcie. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Wide Demy 8x0, 
gilt top. 65. 
See also Standard Library. 
Burnside (W, F.), M.A. 
MENT HISTORY TOR) USE 
SCHOOLS, Thérd Edition. Cr. Sve, 38. 6d. 
Burton (Alfred). See 1.P.1.. 
Buy, (S. b,j, M.A, Litt. 2. See Gibbon 
(Edw). 


Bussell |.) W.), DD. CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY AN DSOCIAL PROGRESS 








(The Bampto’ Lectures of x05). Demy 
Bue. 105. 6d. net. 3 
Butler (Joseph), D.D. See Standard 


Library, 

Butlin (F. M.). AMONG THE DANES. 
With r2 [ilustrations in Colour by Ex 
Witkinson, and 15 from Photographs. 
Demy 80. 78. 6d. net. 

Cain (Georges), Curator of the Carnavalet 
Museum, Paris, WALKS IN PARIS. 
Translated by A, R. Attinsox, M.A. 
Witha Frontispiece in Colour by Maxwrr.t. 
Armrietp, and 118 other Illustrations. 
Demy 800. 78. 6a. net. 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.1. 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARD 
IN EUCLID AND ALG®BRA, fn three 
packets of go, with Answers. 
in three Books, price ad., 2d. and 3d. 

Cameron (Mary Lovett), OL) ETRURIA 
AND MODFRN TUSCANY. With 32 
Tilustrations. Croz» 8v0. 78. 6d. net. 

Cannan (Edwin), M.A. Sce Smith (Adam). 

Canning (George). See Little Library. 

Capey (E. F. H.). Sce Oxford Biograshies. 

Carden (Robert W.). THE C 
GENOA. With z2 Illustrations in Colon 
by Wittiam Parktxson, and 20 other 
Illustrations. Demy 8%, 108. 6d. net. 





See Handbooks 







MEssRSs. METHUEN’S CATALOGU™ ~ 


rs, each, Ord 


~ Clapham (I. H.), Froicsavt of Economics 
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Careless (John). See 1.P.L. 
Carlyle (Thomas), THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R,-L. 
Fixtcuer, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. 800, — 188 
THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With an In-* 
troduction by C. H. Firtw, M.A. and 
‘Notes and Appendices by Mrs. 5. C. Lomas. 
Three Volumes. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
Carlyle (R. M. and A. J.), MA See 
Leaders of Religion. 
Carmichael, (Philip), ALL ABOUT 
PHILIPPINE. With 8 Illustrations 
Cr, Bre. 2s. 6d. 
Carpemer(Margaret Boyd). THECHILD 
IN ART. With so-ltustrations, . Second 
Edition, “argeCr. 8v0, 6s. ae 
‘carter (George), M.A. THESTOKY OF | 
MILTON'S PARADISE OST.’ Crown 


80. 1s, 6d. : 
Cavanagh (Francis), M.i. (Edin.). See . 
New Lib-ary of Medicine. re 
Celano(Brother Thomas of). THE LIVES 
OF FRANCIS OF A®SISI. Translated 
by A, @ Ferrers Howert, With a 
Frontispiece, Cr. 8vo. 5s. “et, 7 
Cha) A_ SONSTITU- 


mbers (A. M.)« 
TICNAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Crown Sve. 6s. = 


Chamieeo (A. von). See Siinplified Germar~ " 





Text oe ak te 5 
Chandler (Arthur), Bisnop ~ Bloemfontein. 
ARA -CUELI: An Essay. in Mysticau 
Tarot cv. Third “dit. Crown v0. 
38. 6d. net. eee ‘ 
Cane: (C” C.) and Roberts (M. E. 
ACEMAKING IN THE MIDLAND: 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 17°ful 
page Ih-trations. CrSv0, 28. : 
Chapman (S.4.). See Pooks on Business. 
Chatterton (Thomas). See Standard 
Library. ~ 
Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF / 
THE EA“. OF CHESTERFIELD 
TOHISSON. Ecied, with “1 Intruduc- 
ation by C. StRacuEy, with Notes by A. 
Cattixor. Two Volumes. Cr. 800, 125. 
Chesterton(G.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
Witl..wo Portrc“ts in Photogravure, Fifth 
Edition. -Cr. v0, 65. 
ALI- THIa©S CONSIDERED, Fourth 
Edition. reat. 800. 58. ee 
TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. /Feag. 200; 


Childe (¢ sarie~ P.), B.A., FRCS. See 
New Lib. ry-ofMedicine.. ~ | 
Cicero, Seem ‘rot ‘Teap-tanions. 











“the University of Leeds. THE WOOL 
1 ¥ AND WORSTED INDUSTRIES, ~ 
\uh 21 Mstrations and Diagrams, “Cr. 
80. 68, 1 : * 

Clarke(F. A.), M.A. See Leadersof Religion. 

Clausen (George), A.R-A., RWS. SIX 
LECTURES ON PAINTING, With 26 
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Mlustsations, hive Edition. Large Post 
Bee. a. nets 

wing AMD YSkats mw ART. Eight 
Lectures delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. With 32 Iilustra- 
tions, ‘Second Edition. Large Post 8vo. 


ciay "(Rothe Mary). 
Books. 

Ceather (A. ie. See Wagner (R). 

Chine 1(G.), F. See Antiquary’s Books 
and Little Guides. 

Clough (V. T.) and Danstan (A, E.). 
See Junior School Books and Textbooks of 
Science. 

Clouston (T. S.), M.D., C.C. Ds ER.S.E. 
See New Library of Medicin 

Coast (W. G.) ‘e EXAMINATION 
ctl IN VERGIL, Cv, 8v0, 25. 

BO, M.A. THLE BOOK OF 

cone Nis! “ithan Tatroducyien and Notes. 
Demy 8vo. ws. 6d. 11 

“Cockshott Ciinsived), St. Hilda’s Hall, 
Oxford, THE PILGRIM -~FATHERS, 
Tuer CuurCa and CoLony, With 12 
Mllustrations, Pemy 800. 75. 6d. net. 


Collie mood (Wy Ws. G,), M.A, ~THE LIFE 


See Antiquary's 








USKIN. Wath Portrait. 
See Ed, ion, Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 
a (W. E.) M.A, See Chuschman’s 
ibrary. 
“ colvill (ieten H.). ST. TERESA OF 
ALN, #7 ith 20 Plustrationss Demy 
fee 8, 67 
Corbe( iota Sce I.P.L.  ~ 
‘TH MI~ OF” OF 


Corrad (oscph). 
. THE SA: MemoriesXand Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5. 

Caok (A, M. i, M.A. at.4 Marchant ( C.), 
M.A. "ASSAGES | t - UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION, Selected fom Latin and 

~ Greek Literatume, Fourth Ed. Cr Sve. 35.64. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR eas 
TRANSLATION. Cv. 8v0. _ 15. 

Cogice- Taylor (k. W.). THE FACTORY 

TEM. Cr. *0. 2 

colidge W. A, By, Mik. “THE ALPS. 
With, many Illustrations. Demy B00, 
7s. 6d. net, 

Geoper (C S.), F.R.H.S, See Westell(W.P.) 

Corkran (Alice), See Little Bookaon Art. 

Cotes (Rosemary). DaNTE’S GARD! 

With 2 Frontispiece,  iemnd Edition. 

Feaf, 8u0. 28. 6d; leath: , 38. 6d one. 

BLE FLOWERS. With’a Frontispiece 

and Plan. Fea. boo. 28. 6d.net, 

' Cotton (Charles). See- Ue «and Little 
Library, 

Coulton (UG. Pee a SER AND HIS 
ENGLANY. With 32 Illustration~ 
Second Edition. Denty Sve. 108,6d. ne - 

Cowley (Abraham). See Little L. 75 - 

Cowper (William). THs  ¥UEMS. 
Ldited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Barrey, M.A. Mlustrated, including 

+ two unpublished designs by’ Wittiam 

Buaxe. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Cox(J. Charles). Soe Ancient Cities, Anti- 
quary's Books, avd Little Guides. 

Cox (Harold), BA, MP. | LAND 
NATIONALIZATION. AND LAND 
TAXATION. "Second Edition revised. 
Cr. Bu0, 35. 6d. net. 

Crabbe (George). See Little Library. 

Craik (Mrs.). See Lite Library. 

Grane (C. P.), D.S.O. See Little Guides. 

Crane (Walter), R.W.S. AN ARTIST'S 
REMINISCENCES. With 123 Hlustra- 
tions by the Author and others from Photo- 
graphs. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, i8s. 


net. 

INDIA IMPRESSIONS. With 84 Lllus- 
trations from Sketches by the Author. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 

Crashaw (Richard), See Little Library. 
Crispe (T. E.), K.C. REMINISCENCES 

K.C. With Portraits. Demy 8v0. 


a bu, net. 

s (J. A.) M.A, THE FAITH OF 
crest BIBLE. Feap. Sve. 25, 6d. net. 
*Crowley (Ralph ti.). THE HYGIENE 

OF SCHOOL LIFE. Cr. 8x0. 3s. 6d. net. 
Ceulkshank (9. ). THE LOVING BAL. 

LAD OF LORD BATEMAN, With tr 
18. 6d. net. 





Bistes Cr. 160. 

Crump (B.). See Wagner (R.) 

Cruttwell (C. T.), M.A., Canon of Peter- 
borough. See Handbooks of English 
Church History. 

Cunynghame (H. H.), C.B. oe Connois- 
seur's Library. 


Cutts (BE. LD, D.D. See Leads” “Ff Religion. 


Danielt (G. W.), M.A, Sie Leaders of 
Religion. 

Pants. (Alighieri). LA COMMEDIA DI 

ANTE. The Italian Text edited by 


pacer Tovsests M.A., D.Litt. Cr.800. 65. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY, ” Translated 
by H. F. Cary, Edited with a Life of 
Dante and Introductory Notes by Pacer 
‘Tovnnex, M.A., D.Litt, Demy 800. 6d. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE, 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gorvon Wricut. With the Italian text. 
Feap. 8v0._ 28. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library, Toynbee (Paget), 

and Vernon (Ilion. W. Warren), 

Darley (George). See Little Library. 

D'Arcy (R. F.), M.A, A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams, Cr. 8a. 25. 6d. 

Daudet (Alponse). See Simplified French 
Texts, 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur's 
Library and Little Books on Art, 

Davenport (James). ~TILE _WASH- 
BOURNE FAMILY. With ig Illustra- 
tions andaMap. Royal6vo. 215. net. 

Davey (Richard.) THE PAGEANT OF ~ 
LONDON. With 40 Iilustrations in 
Colour by Joun Futieviove, RL. /aTwe 
Volumes. ~ Demy 8vo._ 155. net. 

See also Romantic History. 


Davies (Gerald $,). See Classics of Art. 
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Dayies (W. 0. P.), See Junior Examina- 
tion sae 

Davis (H. W. C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVI 
3066-1272, With Maps and Illustrations 
Demy Bv0. x05. 6d, wet. 

Dawson (Nelson). See Cunnoisseur's Library. 

Dawsea (Mrs. Nelson), See Little Books on 


Deane (A. C,), See Little Library. 

Deans | (Storry R.). THE TRIALS OF 
FIVE QUEENS: Karaauins oF 
Aragon, Anne Bovey, Marv Quers 
OF Scots, Mantz ANTOINETTE and Canc 
LINE OF Brunswick. i ith x2 Mustrations. 
Demy 810. ws. 6d. 

Dearmer (Mabel), 

CHRIST, With 8 Hlusi 











as in Colour 





hy KE. Forrescur-Brickpain. Large Cr. 
80. 6s. 

*D'Este(Margaret). IN V PHECANARIFS 

TH A CAMERA, Illustrated. Cr, 
NG 98. 6d. ne 

Delbos (Leon). THI METRIC SYSTEM. 
Cr. Bu0. 28. 

Demosthenes. AG-AINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES, Edited by. Darwin 
Swirt, MA. Second Hiition  Feap, 
YO, 2S, 


Dickens (Charles). See ite Library, 
LP.L., aud Chesterton (G. 
Dickinson (Emily). Sout. Cr. 8vo. 





45. 6d. nee, 

Dickinso« Gb.) MA, Fellow of Kina’: 
College, “Pam ige. GREL K 
oe Ok LIFE, Sixth Edition, Crt 

10,28, 6d. 

Dilke (Lady), Busley (Miss), and Whitle~ 

(Miss), WOMEN’S WORK. Cr. Se. | 


iS. Od, 
bition (Edward), M.A. See Connoisseur's 
Library, Little Books un Art, and Classics 


of Art. 

Ditefiieta (P, H.), M. 
STORY OF OUR EN Ls Siowne 
Wit an Introduction by Aycusrus 

essorr, D.D. Second Hadttion. va. 6S, 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS Extant at 
the Present Time. 820, 

ENGLIS 7 Wi ith too Ulustra- 
tions, Second Ku 2 

THE PARIS > K 
Mlustrations, Third Faition, 
7S. 6d. n100. 

THE OLD-TIME PARSO™, 
Mlustrations.” Second 2dition. 
























78. 6d. net, 

Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYS! SON. hivd iidition, Cr. Sve, 
as. 6d, 


GLISH POETRY FROM PLAK 
BROW: NING. Second Kdition. 





Dobie | iw. J), MAL OS 
Science, 

Doney (May). SONGS OF ‘TITE REAL. 
Cr. S00. 38. Ge. ne1. 





‘NCMLY'S LIFE OF | 


Demy 210, } 











| we M=MOIRS, 





‘MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOCUE 


ouglas (Hugh A. >. VENICE ON-EOOT., 
‘ith the Itinerary of the Grand 
“ee B Ulustestions and st Maps. Feag. 


Dowsing Uames), THE, MAN IN THE 


LPIL. Cr. ee a wee nehe 
Dowden (J.), D-D., of Edin: 
burgh. F' URtHeR Set Stub IN THE 


PRAYER BOOK. Cr. 8v0.. 

See also Churchman’s Library., » 

Drage (G.). See Books on Deke.” 

Driver (S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Regius Pro. * 
fessor of Hebrew in the. University of - 
Oxford. SERMONS ON specs 
CONNECTED WITH THE 
TESTAMENT. Cr. 8v0. 6s, 

See also Westminster Commentaries, 
Dry (Wakeling), Sec cittle Guides, . 
Deyharst (A. R.).” &e Little Books on Art) 
‘Duff (Nora). MATILDA C7 TUSCANY, 

With many Iustrations. Demy B00. ror. 62. 
net. 

Duguid (Charles). SeeBooks on Bissiness,. 

Dumas Ae jandre). TH? CRIMES or 
THE BORGIAS AND OTHE 
With an Introduction by te s. Cannan 
With 9 Mlustrations. Cr, 8 6s 

aEe CRIMES OF, URBAN “GRAN: 

DIER BND: OTHERS, With 8 Lituctra: 

tions, Cr. 800. 

THE CRIMES OF Ts MAR UISE 
DE Bi INVILLIERS AN on LERS, 
With t IMustratio..s. CA. 8y 

THE CRIMES OF ALL TACHA AND 
OTe . With 8 IIL “tra: on Or, Sop. 


Translated “ oy EM. 
WALLER, “Vithan” ‘troduction by ANDREW 
Lanc. With-Fiuatispiecesin Ph 
In six Volumes. Cr, 8vo.- 6s. each volume. 
Vou. 1. rboat82r. Vor. IV. 28300183% 
Vor.-II. 1822-1825. Vor, V. 1831-1832. 
Vou. IIL. 2826-7830. Voi. VIL 2832-183. \s 

MY PETS, Newly trans’. sted by AL 
Lixson, M., fe ith 1 iiterdeienss by 
LucomTr. Sv0, ns. * 

See also sinpited French Texts. 

Du~can (David), T eee LL.D, THE LIFE 
AND LETTE: OF HERBERT 
SPENCER, With 17 Illustrations. Demy, 
Bra, 135. 

Dunn (J.T). dD, Se., and Mundella (V. A.);. 
GE YERALIUEMENTARY SUIENGE. 
With r1q Ilystrations, Second £aitte~. 
Cr, 800. 38, 62, 

Punn-Patt ‘on (R. P.). NAPOLEON'S 
MARSHA |S. With zo Hlustrations, Demy 
Bra. Seconu Paris “x2s. 6d. tet, 

Dunstan (A, BE, b * /I-~), . See Text- 
~ books of Science, and junior School Books, 

Db rham/The Barl of). A REPORT ON 
ChAT DAR Main an 1 Tatroductory Notge 
Deny 8ra 4s. 6d, 

batt (WW. A>. Tite NORFOLK, erg 
With coloured _ Tilustrations 
Sourucatz, R.BA, AL Second 


8y0. 6s. 
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WILD LIFE IN WAST ANGLIA.” With 

“46 Illustrations in colour by Frank Sourn- 
GatR, RBA. Second Edition. Demy 
Bv0. 75. bd, net, 

SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
EAST ANGLIA. With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by W. Dexter, R.B.A., and 16 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 105, 6d. net. 

See also Little Guides. 

Barle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COPMOGRAPHIF, ox A PIECE OF 
THe WORLD DISCOVERED, Jost 

~_ t6me, 25. net. 

Bdmonds(Major J. E.), R.E.;.D.A.Q,-M.G. 
See Wood (W. Birkbeck). 

Edwardes (Tickner). THE LORE OF 
THE HONEY BEE. With; 24”Illustra- 
tions, Cr. 800, 6sem 

Edwards~(Clement), 
NALIONALIZATICN. Second Edition, 
Revised. Ch*wn Svo. 28. 6d. net. 

Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial 

er 

Egan (Plerce), Seel.P.L.  . 

Egerton (H. B), M.A. A “HISTORY 
OF BRITISH ,COLONIAL POLICY. 

Revied. Demy Bro, 75. 6d. net, 
See Little Guides. 
js) See Stone (S. J.) 
dee Aurelius (Marcus), 
Brasm A Book called in Tati EN- 
~ CHIRIDION * 


-ILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manyal of the ristian 





















Knight Fegp. 8 35° ‘Sd. net. 
Brekapann-Chatrian. ‘See SimplifiedFrench 
CXS. a. ae - -7 ~ 
vag ug. . See Byantine Text: 
Ewald (Ca.i). TWO LEGS,- ax» eturr 
~ Srorms, Translated from t' : Danisa 
by AcexaNper Trrxeir.. or -Marros. 
Hlustrated by Aucusra Guest, Large Cr. 





wo. 65. 
Bzvklel. See We7.minster Commentarss, 
Facon (H. T.), B.A. See Junior Exam 
tion Series, o 

~Pairbrother(W. H.) M.A. THE PIIILO- 
SQPHY OF T. 31. GRATEN. Second 
Ldition.~Cr. 8210, hs, Gi, 

Fea (Allan). THE FLIGHT OF TH 
KING. | With over 70 Sketches and Photo- 
graphs by the Author. New and yevised 
Ldition, Denry 820. ee. hd. net.” 

SECRET CHAMBERS’ ANI) HIDING. 
PLACES® With 80 Illustrat"is. Nemand 
rgvisechEdition. Demy 81, 75, 6d. net. 

JARES 1, AND HIS WIVES.” With 40 
Illustrations. Demy 800. sos. 7. net. 

Fell (E. P. B.), THE FOUN \ATIONS 
OF LIBERTY. Cr. 8aa_ 5s. net. 

Ferrler (Susa $ uc “brary, 

Fidler (T. Claxtouy, M.Tust._ CE. 

sks on Business. | - 

Fielding (Henry). See Standard Lib x7 

Finn (SW. M.A. See Junior Ecamiuacion 

eras, 

Firth (J, B.).” See Little Guides, 

Firth (C. H.), M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. CROM- 
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See 
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WELL'S ARMY: AHistory of the English 

Soldier during theCivil Wars, the Common- 

_, wealth, and the Protectorate. Cr. 8vo. 64. 

Firth (Edith B.). See Beginner's Books 
and Junior School Books. 

FitzGerald (Edward), THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM, Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Srerxen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr. 

». 65. See also Miniature Library. 

FitzGerald(H. P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SIIRUBS. Illustrated. 

rh. B20, 35, bd. net. 

Fitzpatrick (S. A. O.), See Ancient Cities. 

Flecker (W. H.), M.A.,D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the’ Dean‘ Close. School, ‘Cheltenham, 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER “BOOK. 
Ti Text of Moni AnD Eventnc 
Prayer anv Litayy. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cy. 820. 2s. 6d. 

Fletcher (C. R. L.), M.A. See Carlyle 


(thomas), 

Fletcher (J. S.). A BOOK OF YORK- 
SHIRE, With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by Wat Pacer and Frank SouTHGATE, 
K.B.A., 6 other Illustrations and a Map, 
Demy bvo, 78. 6d. net. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES, 
Demy 80, 75. 6d. net. a 

Foat (PF. W. G.), D.Litt, M.A. A LON- 
DON READER FOR YOUN“ CITI- 

ZENS. With Plans and Ilust’ sions. Cr. 


18. 6d, 

Ford (H. G.), MLA., Ass‘ tant Master at 
Tae orm School. See Junior School 
Sooks. 

Forel (A.). THE SENSPS OF INS: 
‘Translated by Mac EARSI. 
2 Illustrations. Demy Sco. 

Fortescue (Mrs. G.).” See 
Art. 

Pouqué (La Motte). SINTRAM AND 
HIS COMPANIONS, ‘Translated by 
C. Farqunarson. With zo Illustrations by 
Eomunp J. Scrtrvan, and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure from an engraving by 
Atorecut Dérer. Demy 3vo. 75, 6d. Rete 
Half White Vellum, 10s. 6d, net. 

See also Simplified German Taxts. 

Fraser (J. F.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 Jilustrations, 
Fifth Fditio&™ Cr. 8v0. 6s. » 

Brench(W.), M.A. See Textbooks of Science. 

Freudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
Students. Translated by ~ R. Arsswortit 
Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 


Cr, va, 25. 6a. 
Fursdon (F. R. M). FRENCH AND 







































ENGLISH PARALLELS. Feaf. 820. 
38. Gd, nef. 
Fyvie(John), TRAGEDY QUEENS OF 


THE GEORGIAN ERA. With x6 IIlustra- * 


tions, Second Ad. Denmry8ve, x25. 6d.nel. 


A2 


Revised. 


a | 











fe) 


Gattaner (B;and Stead (W. J.), THE 
COMPLETE. RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With 35 Mustrations. Second Ed. Demy 
Be0, t0s.6d. net, 

Gallichan(W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Galton (Sir Francie), ¥.R.S.;D.C.1... Oxt.; 
Hon. 8c.D., Camb. Hon, Fellow Trinity 
College, Cambridge. MEMORIES OF 

Y LIFE, With 8 Ilustrations. Z4ire 
Edition, Demy Sv0. 08. 6d. net, 

Gambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See LPL. | 

Garnett (Lucy M, Je). THE TURKISH 
PH 21k Soctat Lire, REvicious 

's caiaarenton AND DOMESTIC 

With 21 Illustrations. Demy 80. 





Lire, 
ros. 6a. net, 


t 
Gaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library, Stan- | 


dard Library and Sixpenny Novels, 

Gasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, 0.5.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

Gee (Henry). D.D., F.S.A. See Handbooks 
of English Church History. 

Geor o(H. B.), M.A., Fellow of New College, 

xtord, BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 

TORY, With numerous Flash. Fourth 
Edition Revised. Cr. &t0.__ 3s. 

A HISTORICAL GE: OGRAPHY € OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Fourth Edition. ine 


Cr, 800, ‘a ' 

Gibbing de B.), Lit.D., M.A. IN- 
DUST: IN ENGLAND: HISTORY 
CAPSUTLINES With s Maps. 7ifch 
Edition. Demy Bu. 105, 

THE INvUSTRIAL iNISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, With Maps and Plans, 
Fifteenth Edition, Revised, Cr. 810, 3°. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 810, 28. 6d. 

See also Hadfield /R. A.)., and Commer- 
cial Series, 





Gibbon (Edward), | MEMOIRS OF MV 
LIFE AND WRIT ted by 

G. Birko Hsu, i 
*THE J. LINE. AND I ai. L OF THe 





ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Appendices, and N 
M.A,, Lit.D., RB 

History at Cambridje, 
Seven ie iiaaers Demy bwvo. 


Exlited, with Notes, 
ps, by J. B. Burve 
» Professor of Modern 
Illustrated. /# 
Gilt top. 


ROMANCE OF 


COURT. With 20 Mlustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Bv0. x58. net. 

Gibson, (E. C.-S.), D.D., Lord Bishop, of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentari 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bi 


raphies, 
Gllbert (A. R.). See Little Rooks on Art. 
Gloag (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M 

OK OF ENGLISH GARDE 
Wi 24 Illustrations in Colour, Demy 
Bvo. 10s. 6d, ned. 














AND WOMEN OF THE STUART, 













| VERSES’TO ORDER. 





MEssRS. METHUEN’S CaTALOeUE. 


Glovér (T. R.), M.A., Fellaw and Cinssicat 
Lecturer of St. yen; 's College Ganicee. 
THE CONFLICT OF RI SayPhun 
xRE EARLY - ROMAN ,, 2 Ae 
Third Edition, Damy 800.7 nel: 

Godtrey (Elizabeth), Sob Or te: 

MEMBRANCE. aie Peat Selections. 
for every day in the Year Arranged by. 
Second Edition. Feap, 8vo. 2s. 6a. net. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN. 
TIME. With 32 Lustrations. Second 
Edition, Demy 800. 98. 6d. net. 

Godley (A. D.), M.A, Fellow of M; 
College, Oxford, OXFORD IN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With 16 
Iilustrations. Second Edétion. Demy 800, 
75.62. net. 

‘Also published in - Colonial Jeition, 

LYRA mar ae _ourth Eadi“on, Feag. 
B20, 


~cond ‘Edition, 


dalen 
Hie 





Fcap, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
SECO! ID STRINGS, Fa. 800, as, 6d. 
SGolesmith (eltven. See L.P.L. and Stan- 


dard Li 
call auruat CRIMINAL TYPES IN 
EARE. z.uthorised Transla- 
tion fen the Danish by Mrs, Cuartes 
WEEKES. Cr. Bee, 55. ne 
Gomme (G. L.). ‘See Antiquary’s Bool 
Gort. een Aubre’ Weete 
LI STALY: -Lernes 
tose THE Arena With : 13. HJustra- 
tion. by AvuRe™ Chin eg rer Mow ; 
trations from Photographs ¢ Se di- 
kon, ~ Demy Bu0. 10, 
Gorst (xc, Hon. Sin John, Sec New 
Likra~7 of Medicine, 
‘Franers M.). THE BRETONS 
OME. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour by Gaston Fanty Lescure, and 
32 from Photographs. Demy 800, ror, 6d. 


ae, 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
‘Theological College. See Westminster Come 
mentaries. 

Graham (| ». 
TISH WO» 






Mostling ‘F 





& GROUP _OF SCOT: 

With. 16“Slustracons. 

= Second Edition, Demy 8vo. tos, 64. net 

Graham (P. Anderson. THE RORAL 
EXQDYS. | The Problem of the Village 
and ie Town. Cy. Bea. 2% 

Grahame {kenneth). ‘THE WIND AN 
TaiE WOSLOWS. | With x Frontispiece 
by GRAHAN-ROBERTSON. Fowrte Hattion. 





Cr, 8v0. 
GrangerNF. S.), M.A., LituD. PSYCH- 
OLOG . Third Edition, Cr. 800, 2s. 6a, 


THE SUU LOE. A CHRISTIAN. 


Gray(E. ‘Queen. ‘saga AN PASSAGES 
ze SEEN TRANSLATION. Ge 


25 6d. 
any (P. 2.3, B.Sc. THE PRINCIPL LESOF 
MAGNETISM AND ELEC’ sen 
With 18: Diagrams, Cm» 80a, 38. 
Green (G. Bucktand), M.A., Wa 


fellow 
of St. Jobn’s College, Oxon. ON 








“GREEK' AND LATIN SYNTAX, 
‘Second Ed. vevised. Crown 8v0, & 6d. 
teen a Mary Aone Everett), ELIZA- 
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"See also aaders of Religion, ~~. 


McDermott&. ...). .:¢ Bookso Business. 
McDougall OyiNane, M.A. (Oxon., M.B, 
1 tanta” INTRODUFTION TO 


SOCIAL PSY FHOLOOY. Cr. 820, 55.net. 
Stowell. 3.) See Oxford Viographies. 
MacPie (Ronald C.),“1.A., * B. See New 

Library of poaecat 
Macey (A. M.), BAL See “Churchman's 


‘Mackenzie (Ww. Lestie), M.A. M.D. 
‘D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 

SCHOOL CI" LD. Cr. doo. 25, 6d. 

+, Macklin (Herbent W.), M.A. “See Anti. 

=quare’s Books. 

M'Neile (A. H.), B.D. 
Commentaries, 

‘Nile Mori’ (Author of), ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TI 
With 28 Illustratic s- Secor? Edition. 


See Westminster 





Demy2vo, 75. 6d. net. 
Maoternock Maurice) © THE- BLUE 
- BIND: A Fairy Pray in Five Acts. 


Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXERA DE 
Marros. Second Edition Feap. 8. 
Dechle Edges. 38.6 net. 

Magnus ‘Laurle), ALA A PRIMER OF 

‘ORDSWOR: REC bv0. 25. 64. 
‘ Mahaffy (t. P.), Lit.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYP’ BE OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
With id Illustrations. 


6a 
Maltlan FW, MA, LL.D, OMAN 
ENGLAND. 75. 6d. 


.W IN THE CHURCH OF 
Royal 8v0. 
Major(H.), B.A, B. Sc. AHEALTH AND 
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TEMPERANCE. READLR. = Cr. be0.- 

Maiden (H. E.),-M.A. ENGLISH REv 

CORDS. A Companion te to the History of 
England. Cv, 8v0. 

THES RIGHTS ‘AND * Sorres OF A. 
CITIZEN: Seventh Edition, Cr. Bva 
18, 6d. 

See also School Histories, 

Marchant (E. C.), M.A, Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Stcond AOiios, Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. 

‘See also Cook (A. M.). 

Marett (R. R.), M. A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. THE THRES- 
HOLD OF RELIGION. Cr. 8v0. 35.64 
net, 

Marks (Jeannette), M.A. ENGLISH 
PASTORAL DRAMA from the Restora~ 
tion to the date of the publication of the 

‘Lyrical Ballads’ (1660-1798). Cr. Bua. 


MarrGhe E.), F.R-S., Fellow of St John’s Col- 
lege, eS THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY, Third Edition, 
Revised. Iustrated. Cr. 820, 

AGRICU] ULTURAL GEOLOGY.” ldstrated. 
7. 8 

Marriott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. With 8 Tlustrations by A. M. 
Fowsraker, R.B.A., and 23 other Hlustra- 
tions, Demy Bx. 7s. 6d. net, 

Marriott (J. A, R.), M.A. THE LIFE 
ae Gits BR LORD FALKLAND. 
With 23 Mlustrations, Se md Jidition, 


Demy Svo. 78. 6d. net. 
See also Six Ages of Europe 4 1 History 
Marvell (Andrew). See Litsie 1 brary. 


Maseficld | (John). SEA LIFE. IN NEL- 
ee Ps -6 Illustrations. Cn 


on” “THe “GRNISH MAIN: or, Somm 
EncusH Forays in THE IsTRMUS OF 
Darinn, With 22 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8v0. 105, Gd. net. 

A SASLOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited by. Second Ed. Cr. 8v0, 38. 6d. net, 

AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 
Selected and Edited by. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Maskell(A.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Mason(A, J.), D.D, See Lenders of Religion. 


Masterman (c. F. ey 
A A RELicious 





THE CON 
Second Edition. Cr. vo. 

Masterme= (J. H. B.), M. A ‘See Six Ages 
of European History. 

Matheson (E. F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Feag. 810. 28. 6d. net. 

Maude (J. H.), M.A. Sce Handbooks of 
English Church History. 

May (Phil), THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
‘Second Edition, gto. 18. met. 

Mayne (Ethel Colburn). ENCHANTERS 

F MEN. With 24 Ilustrations. Demy 
108. 6d. net. 





fon 








oe; 
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Meakin (Annette M. P.), Fellow of the 
Anthropological Institute. WOMAN IN 
TRANSITION, Cr. fe. 6s, 

GALICIA: Tue Switzextann oF Sraty, 
‘With sos Illustrations and a Map. Demy 
Bue, 128. 6d. net. 

*Medley (D. J.), M.A., Professor of History 
in the University of Glasgow. ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONSOF ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY, Comprisinc 
A Serectep Numper or tue Curr 
CwarTers AND STATUTES, Cr, 800. 7s. 6d. 


red, 

Meltows (Emma S.), A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr 
8v0, 35. 6d, 

Mérimée (P.), See Simplified French Texts, 

Methuen (A. M. S.), M.A. THE 
TRAGEDY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Cr, 800. 28. nel. Also Cr. 800, 3d, net. 

ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussep tk Four- 
TREN LuvreKs To A Prorecriontsr. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 870. 3d. net, 

Meynell (Everard), CORO’ AND HIS 
RIENDS, With 28 Illustrations, Demy 
8r0 105, 6d. net. 

Mites (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE: or, THe Tuvory of ReIncarNa- 
TION, Cr, 810, 28, Bi. net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 
How to Acouire it. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0, 38. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE AND LET- 

SIR JOHN EVERETT 

MILLAIS, J residentofthe Royal Academy. 
With m”»y Htustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogray. -e, New Jidition, Demy Bro. 
78, 6a. net. = 

See also Little Galleries. 

Millin (G. F.). EI[CTORIAL GARDEN 
ING. With 2x Illustrations. Crown 800. 
is. 6, net, 

Millis icon MIME, ~ See Textbooks of 
Technology, 

Milne (J. G,), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
With 143 Illustrations, Cr. 870. 6s. 

Milton (John), A DAY BOOK OF MIL. 
TON. KEdited by R, I’, Townprow. keap, 
Buo, 28. 6d. met. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library, 

Minchin CH. G)M.A. See Peel (R.), 

Mitchell(P, Chalmer. 1.A., OUTLINES 
OF BIOLUGY, With 74 Illustrations, 

i 870. Bs, 


Seeond Edi 
it E AUSTEN AND 
BS With 21 Illustrations. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Large Cr. 
Bue. 6s, 

Moffat (Mary M.)- QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With zo IHustrations, Fourth 
Edition, Crown Sve. 6s. 

Moil(A.). See Books on Business. 

Moir (D. M.), See Little 

Molinos (Dr, Michael d 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chiozza), M.P. RICHES 







































' MEssrs. METHUEN’s CaTALOGUE 


AND POVERTY. £! hth Edition Demy 
Boo. 5s. neé. Also Cr. Bua, 15. net 

Montagu (Henry), Earlof Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF.. Edited 
by C.F. Ponp, Fcap. 800. 28. 6d. net. 

Montgomery (H. B.) THE EMPIRE OF 
THE EAST. Witha Frontispiece in Colour ~ 
and r8 other Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Demy 820. 78. 6d. net, 

Montmorency (J. E. G. de), B.A, LL. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. With 22 Nlustrations, Second _ 
Edition. Demy 8u0._ 75. 6d. nei 

Moore (H. E.). BACK TO THE LAND, 
Cr, 8v0,_ 25. 6d. 

“Moore (T. Sturge). ART AND LIFE. 
Illustrated Cr. Boo. 5s. net, 

Moorhouse (B. Ha’ am). NELSON'S 
LADY HACLILTON. With 51 ort. cits, 
Second Edition, Demy 8vo,. 78, 6d. neh. 

Moran (ClarenceG.), See Boo..,on Business, 

More (Sir Thomas). Sec Standard Library, 

Morfill (We -), Oriel Colle, 2, Oxford. “A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GRAAT TO AL&XANDER II. 
With 12 Mapsand Plans, ~Cv, 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Morich'(R.°d,).” See’ Scbool Bxamisation 
Series, 

Morley (Margaret W.), Found.don, THE 
BEE.PFOPLE. With 74 Illustrations. - 

. Crown Bvo, 28. 6d. . 

LE. MITCHELL:. Tue Siorv ora 
oun... SQUIRREL ‘ToL uy HimsELr. 
With 2. Illustrations. .CrSv0. 25, 6d. 

Morris (J... THE MARRS OF JAPAN. 

ie ag s"astrations, «em, Bex ras-6d 

net, 4 

Morris (Jo: ep* B.), See Little Guides. 

Morton (A. ndees_n). See Brodrick (M.). 

Moule(H. € C,), w.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, See T eaders of Rel™:ion. 

Mair (M. M. Pattison)’ M.A. THP 
CHEMISTRY OF FIKE, _ Illustrated. 
Cr. 800. 28. 6d. x 

Mundella (V, A.), M.A. See Dunn QJ. Te 

Munro (R.), M-A., LL.D” See Antiquary's 


jooks, 
Musest (Alfred de). See Simplified French 
—t 


Myers (A. Wallis), THE COMPLETE 
LAWN -TENNIS_ PLAYER. With cy 
Illustrations. Seco -d Edition. Demy Sve. 


Tos, 6d. net. - 
Naval C fficer(s . See 1. P. L. seh, al 
Newman (Ernest). See New Library 
‘usic, 
Nowman (George), M.D.,D.P.H.F.RS.E. 
See New Library of Medicine, 
Newman (J. H.) and others, $<: Library 
of Devotion, alee, E 
N-wsholme (Arthur), M.D.,-F.R.C.P, See 
New. L'*rary of Medicine, : 
Nicho..-( 30wwer). See Little Library. 
Nicklin (T.), M. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr, 800, 28. 
Nimrod. See I. P. L 
Norgate (G. Le Grys). THE LIFE OF 


So 
LIT’ 
M, 























IR WALTER ; TOTT. With 53 Hlustra- 

‘tions by JewnyWreate, Demy Bvo. 78.64. net, 

Norway H.). NAPLES. Past anb 
pil Ale With 25 Coloured Illustrations 
by Maurice Gruirrennacn, Third 
Edition. Cr. Bra, 

Novalis, THE DISCIBLES AT SATS anv 
OTHER Fracments. EKuited by Miss UNA 
Bincn, Heaps Bo. 38, 6d. net, 

Oflicer (Any, “See 1 
C.dfjeld (We Jos Mt A., Prebendary of 
Li.coh, A PRIMER OF RELIGION, 
Basko pw THE CATECHISM OF THR CHUKCH 
OF ENGLAND. Crown 80. 25, 62. 

Oldham (F, M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Oliphant (Mrs.}, See Leaders of Religion. 

Otiver, Thomas, M.D. Sec New Library of 
Medicine. 

Om~a(C. W.C.), M. *..-Wello% of All Souls', 











Oxford. Aaisituky OF THE ART 
OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
Illustrated, -Demy Bv0. 10s. 6d. net, 
ENGLAND Le FORE THE CONQUEST. 
With Maps. Dewy 820, 10s 6d. net. 
g (A. pee Classics of art. 
ley (R. *).D.  Sce Handbooks of 





oer oly and Leaders of Reli sn, 
See Leaclers of Religion. 
See Books on Business. 
Oxford (M.N-), ofGuy's Hospital, A HAND. 
~ BOOK OF BYRSING. Zifth Edition. 


Pakes CW, C- C3, THE SCIACE OF 
GIENFP” tuustrated, Demy ura. _ rss. 
Parter (Bri. THE BOOK OF THE 
290; -y wav AND Nich™ Wh 24 
Iilustrat’ ons from cies by Henny 





Irving, Cr. 800, 6s, 
Parker (Gilbert), M.1. ne UVE R s 
Y, eee Bua, 55. 
Parkes (A. K.), SMALL LISSONS ON 
-GREAT TR ices Rt 8v0, 1, 6d. 
Parkinson (John), PARADISI IN SOLE. 





PARADISUS MeERRT: STRIS, OR_ A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWETS.  Folim £3, a5, net. 
PdvsoneMrs. C.). GARRICK AND HIS 
CIRCLE. With 36 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy bv. x28. 6d. net. 
THE INCOMPARARLE SIDDONS. With 
2olilustrations, Desty8yo. r2smbd. net. 
rascal. See Library of Devotion. 
Paston AGeorge).  SOCI4#®,  CARICA- 
IN THE (? ‘GHTEZNTH 
ES TURY. With 214 lestrations. im- 
perialQuarto, £2, 125. 6d. n 
LADY MARY WORTLEY “A oNTAGU™ 
AND HER TIMES With 24 Iilustra- 
tions, Sfond Edition, Demy 8vo. 155. net. 
See also Line cs¢ Artand LP.L. 





Patmore (K. THE COURT OF 
LOUIS MATT, With 26 Tiusteatorn Remy 
Bye. 10s. 6d. net. 


Pattoreon (A. H.), NOTES OF AN EAST 

AST NATURALIST. Llustrated in 

Colour by F SournGats, RBA. Second 
Edition. Cr.b00. 6s. 








~ GENERAL LITERATURE 
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NATURE IN WASTERN NORFOLK. 
‘With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Frans 
Sourncare, R.B.A. Second Edition. Cr, 

wild Lire ON A NORFOLK ESTU- 
ARY. With 4o Illustrations by the Author, 
and a Prefatory Note by Her Grace the 
Ducurss or Benrorp. Demy Bue. 
10s. 6. 2e8. 

*MAN AND NATURE ON TIDAL 
WATERS. With Illustrations by the 
Author. Cr. 800. 6s. 

Peacock (Netta), "See Little Books on Art. 

Peake (C. M. ‘A.), F.R.H.S. A CON. 
CISE “HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 

SAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS, 
With 24 Illustrations. Acaf. 820. 38. 6d, met. 

Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H.C.), M.A. 
OXFORD,” With 100 Illustrations “in 














Peel (Sidney), ate Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Koyal Co: 
mission on the 1. icensing J.aws. PRACTI. 
CAL LICENSING BEE ORM. Second 
Edition, Cr. 8ra, 15. 6d. 

Pentin (Herbert), M.A. 
Devotion. 

metre Le Flinders),D. C.L,, LL. D., Pro 
fessor of University College. 
A HIsrOR OR GYPT. Fully Tiuse 
trated. Jn six volumes, Cr. Bvo. 65. each, 

Vor. From tug Earust Kines To 
XVItH Dynas: Stith Lidition, 

Vou. a, Tre Vile assy XVILItH 
Dyxastirs. Fourth Edition, 

Vor. un. XIXTH To XXXtu Dy“astins, 

Vou. tv. Eaver uxper tue” Proremaic 
Dynasty. J. P. Manarry, Litt.D. 

Vou. v. Ecver oxper Boman Rute. J. G. 
“Miunr, M.A. 

Vou, vi. FoyeT in THE Mippie Aces, 
Srantev Lane-Pooiz, M.A. 

RELIGION AN“ CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT PGYPT, Lectures delivered 
at University College, London. Illustrated. 
Cy, 8v0. 28. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 











"See Library of 











FLAMAR LETTERS. Cr. 870. as. 6d. 
EGYPTIAN UES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Pirst Series, tvth to xuth Dynasty. 


Edited by W. M. Frixpers PETRIE, Illus- 








trated by Tristram Ettis. Second £di- 
tion. Cr, 800. 28, 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TAL: Transleted from the 
Papyri. Second Series. xviith to xrxth 
Dynasty. Llustrated by TRISTRAM Euus. 
Crown Bre. 3s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN. ‘ORATIVE ART. A 





Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cr. 820. 35. 6d. 
Phillips (W, A.) See Csford Vilographies. 
Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Llusteations by J. Ley Petuy- 
prince. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Laree Cr, B00. Es. 
P- ALONG AND DOWN - ALONG. 
Iustrated by Ciaupz SMEPrEREON. 
Cr. gto. 55. met. : 
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Phythian (J. Ernest). 


“TREES IN NA- 
TURE, MYTH, AN*) ART. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 800. 

Plarr (Victor G.), M.A. See “School His? 
tories. 

Plato, See Standard, Library. 

Plaut: CAPTIVE, Edited, with 
an Hes aston; ‘Textual Notes, and a Cum- 
mentary, by W. M. Linpsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College,Oxford. Demry Sra, 108.64. neta! 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A, See 

ae Examination Series. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRI- 

TUALISM, Tuo Volumes. Demy Bue. 


ans. nef, 

MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE: A Short History of Mental 
Healing. Demy 8vo. ros. bit, et, 

Pollard (Alice), “See Little Books on Art, 

Pollard (Alfred W.). THE SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S FOLIOS AND QUARTOS., 
With numerous Facsimiles. Modo. One 
Guinea net. 

PolHlard(ElizaF.), Sec Little Books on Art, 

Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 

usiness. 

M.A, F.L,S, N 

TEXT -BOOK OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Tllus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cri 8v0. 4s. 6d. 
Power (J. O'Connor), THE MAKING 

OFAN ORATOR. Cr. 8v0, 65. - 
Price (Plecner C.). A PRINCESS OF 
WORLD. With 2x Ilus- 
tration, Denry 8ve. 125, Git, net. 

Price (La Li) MA, celtow of Oriel Colleges 
Oxo A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL L CoNOAEY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
Fifth Edition, Cr, 8v0, 28, bed. 

Protheros (Ernest). THE DOMINION 

F M. GEOGKA™aY IN 37S HuMAN 
See With 32 full-page Illustrations, 
Second Edition, Cr. 80, 28. 

Psellus, See Byzantine Texts. 

PulleneBurry (B.) IN A GERMAN 
COLONY; or, Four Weeks in Nrw 
Brrratn, Wicn's Mlustrations and 2 Maps. 
Cr, Bvo. net. 

Pycraft ( are BIRD LIFE. With 2 
Illustrations in Colour by G, E. Lovcr, 
and others from Drawings and Photographs. 




















Demy Bro, ros. 6d. net. 
‘Q’ (A. T. Quiller Couch), THE 
GOLDEN, POMP, A Procession oF 


Enatisn Cvercs prom SuKREY To SHIR 
LEY. Stcondand Cheaper Edition. Cr. Sve. 
as. 6d. nei 
GR and fH. S— MR. WOODHOUSE’S 
CORKESPONDI. NCE. Cr, 800. 6s. 
‘Also published in a Colonial Edition. 
Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 
Rage (Laura M.), THE WOMEN AgT- 
TS OF BOLOGNA. With 2 Illus- 


trations. 800. 75. 6a. net. 
Ragk (onisdate) B.D., Oxon, DANTE 


ys 





MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOCUE 


AND ke ITALY With 3 “Allustra- 
tions Dem: 28, Ba. 1663 
Rahtz_(F, Kut M.A, BSc. * OHER 
ENGLISH. “Fourth Edition, Cr B00. 
38. 6d. ae 

JUNIOR EN! ENGLISH. Second Edition. £%:, 

0, 18. : 

Randolph & W.), D.D. ‘See Library?o? 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A» STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr.800-a5. ud. 

WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIMCLE. 
With 20 Illustrations. Demy Bae, “135 6d. 


Rashdall (Hastings), M. AL, Feilow and? 


Tutor of New College, Oxford. ._DOC- 
TRIND AND DEVELOPMENT... Cr 


Bu, 6s. 

Raven J.J... DD. TUS.A. See Antiquary’s 
jooks, 

Raven-Hill (L.). See Liewetyn (Owen). 

Rawlings (Gertrude Burford). COINS 


AND HOW TO KNOWTHEM. With 
206 Ilustrations. Second Adition, Cr. 800. 


6s. ms ee) - 
Rawstorne (Lawrence, E E ) Seeker 

Raymond (Walter). tories. 
Rea (Lilla”), THE Lire AND TIMES 
OF MARIE, MADELEINE COUNTESS: 
LA  EAVETS ee With a0 Mlustrations. 

Bue. ros. 6d. 

Rend (C. Stanford Sf ta ond.) 
oy FADS AND FEE! 


Real al Pad aay via). See 1.2L. 

Reason “W,), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SUCIA.. SETTLEMEN 1S. | Editei by. 
Cr. vo as. 6d. 

K:dpath “4. A,), M.A., D.Litt. See West 


munster Cot “uaries, 
Rees (J. v.), CE, M, P, THE REAL 


I bie "cond Editicn. Demy bv0.; TOs 


6d att 
Reich Eenit Doctor Juris. WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES. - With 36 Ilud- 
trations. Two Volumes. Demp8vo. axenet, 
Reynolds (Si. Joshua, See Little Galleries, 
Rhodes (W. E.). See School Histories, **-_ 
Ricketts (Charles). See Classics of Art. 
Richardson (Charles). THECOMPLETE, 
FOXPUNTER._ With 46 Illustrations; of 
— fare in Selonr, Second Editic 
125. 6d. - 


Richuaond adv alfrid), ‘Shaolin of Lihiccln’s 
ED ok N. 


M.! RCS, 
ING. Cro 








Ina. TEE CRE TIE 
EPISTLES. Cr. 8vo. 
Richi we aly. 3 See Sim rifed Gerntan Texts. 
Roberts (M. B.). See Chane r(C.C). , 
Roiertaon ray PB 3 Hore pe eber of 
xeter, YNOae Bampton 
Lectures “f xg01). A Kew and C fee 


Rob fi arn "aren sha Fetlow vat | 

‘ob “is rant Ay 

Ail Souls’ College, Sener 
STATUTES, CASES “AND CO) 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 266% 
Demy too; 108. 6d. net. 











so8(C. Gra_t) and Bartholomew 
F.RS,- F-R.G.S. A HIS. 
ODERN ATLAS OF 


Robert: 

Gs Gy FRSC, 
‘ORICAL AND.M 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Demy Quarto. 
5. Gil, wet.” : 

Robertson (Sira. S.), K.C.S.1. CHITRAL: 


» Tim Stoxv ov aA Minor Since. With & 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy 8v0, 
108, 6d, met. 





Ri jisson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
iF JEACONESSES, ith an Introduc- 
- tion hy the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Gr. 80, 38, 6d. k 
Robinson (F. S.), See Connoisseus's Library. 
Rochefoucauid (La), See Little Library, 
. Rodwell (G.), B.A. NEW TEST4 ME 
» GREEK, A Course for Beginners. W 








a Preface by Waits Lock, D.D., Warden 


of “eble College, Fog 870,~ 38. 6a, 
Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Ilustycions by the Author, inclading 
‘a frontispiece in colour. Second Edition. 
Demy 8v0. 1 .. 6d. nev. 

Rogers'(A, G. ..), M.A. See Books on 

.- Business, » 

Roland. See Simm ified French Texts. 

Romney (George). See Little Clleries. 

Roscoe (B.S. See Little Guicaes, 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSH READER. 
‘illustrated. Cr, Be, 2s. 6d. Also in 4 
‘Parts. Parts L and Il. 64. each ; Part 

Rages Hy ee Ho cet.) and Det 

: {G. He). “Ses ley SH.) and o-ring- 
“deatd (8), ~ 


Rown*res (Joshua), THE IMBERIAT. 
DRUG qphue Ra-StatMen@ or 
THE Ori Question. Third Edition 

~ Revised. Cr. 800. 28, net. ~ - 

Koyde-Smith (N. G.). "THE 2ILLOW 

+ BOOK: A Ganner or Min. Moons. 
Collected hy, Serond Edition” Cr. Bro, 


4, Od. net, - . 
POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, 
.. with an Introduction, by. Heap. 8v0. ss. 
“Ruble (A, B,), DD.) ‘See Junior Schoel 
- Books. im, ~ 

Run-s0ld ““he Right Hor-{Sir Horace). 
att, OCB, GCMG THE 

AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINZ. 
TEENTH CENTURY. With 16 Illus- 
trations, Demy 800. 18s. wet, 

Russell (Archibald G. 13.). 
(William. - 

Russell “W. Clark). TH LIFE OF 
‘AOMIRAL LORD COLEINGWOOD, 

ith’z2 Mlustrations by F, Beancwyn, 
Fotirth Edition. Cr. 8v0.- 6s. 

Ryley (M. Beresford). QUEENS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE, With 24 Hlus- 
trations. . Demry 80, 105. ud. net, 

Sainsbar (Hareington), M.D. FLP.GP. 
PRINCIPIA THERAPRUTAIS A, 
Demy Boo. 7s. 6c. net. 

“ Se. also New Library of Medicine. 
«St. Anselm. See Library of Devotio: 
St. Bernard. 








Sce Blake 





Augustine. See Library of Devotion, 
See Library of Devotion. 
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See Oxford Bio- 


St. Cyres (Visconnt) 
graphies. 

St. Francis of Assisi. 

FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 

MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS, 

Done into English, with Notes by Witttam 

Hzywoop. “With go Illustrations from 

Italian Painters, Demy 8vo. 5S. net, 

;-,5ee also Library “of Devotion and 

Standard Library. 

St. Francis de Sales. 
Devotion, 

St, James. | See Churchman's Bible and 
Westminster Commentaries. 

St. Luke, See Junior School Books. 

St. Mark. See Junior School Books and 
Churchman’s Litle. 

St. Matthew. Sce Junior School Books, 

St. Paul, SECOND AND THIRD 
EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 
TO THE CORINTHIANS, Edited by 
Jamis Houcuton Kennepy, D.D,, Assis. 
tant Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. With Introduction, Dissertations, 
and Notes by J. Scumrrr. Cy, 8r0. 68. See 
also Churchman’sj Bible and Westminster 
Commentaries, 

* (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Lidition. Keap. v0. 25, 6d. net, 

Salmon (A. L.), See Litule Guides, 

Sanders (Lloyd) THE HOLLAND 
HOUSE CIRCLE. With 24 Icustrations, 
Second Edition. Demy 800. x2s.~d. net, 

Sathas (C.). See Byzantine Texts 

Schmitt John), Sce Byzantine Texts, 

Schofield (A. T.), M.D., Hon. Phys. Freiden- 
ham Hospital” See’ Maw Library of 
Medicine. 

Scudamore (Cyril). Sec Little Guides, 

Scupoli (Dom. L.).  Sce Library of De- 
votion, 

Ségur (Madame de). See Simplified French 

‘exts, 


Sélincourt (E. de.) Sce Keats (John), 
Sélincourt(Hugh de). GREAT RALEGH. 
With 26 Ulustrations’ Demy 800. 108, 6d, 


net. 

Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE, Illustrated. Cre 8v0. 
2s. 6d, 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Hustrated by G7 Ww. Orv. 


THE LITTLE 


See Library of 




















Eleventh ton. +eap. Bu0, 25, 6d. 
School Edition, 15, 6d. 
j-!OMMY SMI1H’S OTHER “ANIMALS, 
Illustrated by Aucusva Guest. | Ji/th 
Edition, Heap. 8v0. 28 6d, 
School Edition, 1s. 6d. 
|_Senter (George), B.Sc. (Lond. Ph.D.” 


See Textbooks of Science. 

Shakespvare (William), 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, ‘1603; 1632; 16643 
2685. Each £4, 4s. net, or a complete set, = 
£12, rs. net. 

Folios 2, 3 and 4 are ready. 
SHAKE- 


PEARE. . With an Introduction and Notes 











Hr 


MEsSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOCUE. 


by Grorcr Wynpnam. Demy Sve. Buck- 
ram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
See also ‘Arden Shakespeare, Standard 

Library and Little Quarto Shakespeare. 
Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

B00, 28. 6d. ¥ 
Sharp (Cecil). See Raring-Gould (S.). 
Sharp (Elizabeth). See Little Rooks on Art, 
Shedlock (i. S.)) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA Cr. 800. _ 55. eit 
Shelley (Percy B.). See Standard Library. 
Sheppard (H. F.), M.A. See Baring- 

Gould (S.}. 


Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 
as. 6d. 


Shipley (Mary B.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISfORY FOR CHILD. 
REN, With a Preface by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, With Maps and Illustrations. 
Cr. 800, Each part 2s, 6d. net. 

Part 1,—To the Norman Conquest, 
Part II,—To the Reformation. 

Sichel (Walter). See Oxford Riographies. 

Sldgwick (Mrs. Alfred). HOME LIFE 
IN GERMANY. With 16 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 

Sime (John). See Little Books on Art. 

Simonson (GQ. A,). FRANCESCO 
GUARDL. With 41 Plates. Jonperial 
gto. £2, 25. net. 

Sketchley (R. E. D.). See Little Books on 


Art. 
Skiptan (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 


Art. + 
Sladen (Douglas), SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Second Editim. Cr, Bro. _ 5s. net. 
Smallwood (M. G.). See Little Bool on 


Art. 

Smedley (F. E.). Sce 1.P.L, 

Smith (Adam). “FHE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS, Editea with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Epwin Cannan, 
M.A. Tivo volumes. Demy Sve. oxs. net. 

Smith (H. Bompas), M.A. A NEW 

UNIOR ARITHMETIC. Crown 8ve. 
ithout Answers, 2s. With Answers, 25. 6d. 

Smith (H. Clifford), See Connoisseur’s 





Eibrary: 

Smith (Horace and James). Sce Little 
Library. 

Smith (2. Mudie). THOUGHTS FOR 
THE DAY. Edited by. caf. 80. 
38. 6d. nee. 3 

Smith (Nowell C.), See Tv ordsworth (W). 


Smith ohn Thomas), A BOOK FO™ 
‘A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 
Wierep Vnitten. IMlusirated. Wide 
Demy B00. 125. 64. net. “ 

Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. 870. 65. 

. Snowden (CG, E.). A ITANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Demy vo. 4s. 6d. 
Sophocles, See Classical Translations. 
Sornet (L. A.), and Acatos (M. J.) See 

Junior Schoo! Books. 








Southey (R.). EN SLISH SEAMEN~ 
Edited by Davip Hannay. = . 
Vol. 1 (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). ‘Second Edition. Cr. 
8x0. 65. im 
Vol. 11. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville; 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. 800. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. . 
Souvestre(E.). See Simplified French Texts. 
Spence (C. H.), M.A. See Schoo! Examr“na- 
tion Series. rae. 

Spicer Os Dykes), M.A. THE PAPER 
TRADE. A Descriptive anc “listoric? 
Survey,, With Diagrams and Plans Demy 
Buo, 125. 6d. met 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion, 

Spragge (W. Hort-n), M.A. See Junior 
School Books. — < 

Staley, (Edgcumbc). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE. fllustrated. Second Edition. 
Royal 8vo, 16s. net, 


Stanbridge (J. W.), B.-L. See Library of 
Devotion. - 

‘Stancliffe.”. GOLF DU'S AND DONT'S. 
‘Second Edition. Fea uo, ts. 

Stead(D~ W.). Sea Gallaher (D.), 

Stedman (A. M. M.), M.A. 

INIPIAAATINA: Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tas "7 Accidence. Aveventh Edition, Feap. 

0p te ee 
FIRSPSLATIN LESSONS “Eleventh Eai- 


tio... Cr. 800" as, me 
VIRST, LATIN READER. |. With Notes 
to the Shetter“.atin Priger and 


mlapend 
WVocabolaty, Severth Edwion. — 180. 

ms 6A 5 

EASY TLECPONS FROM C2SAR. - 
The Me‘ver.n War, Fourth Edition. 


1890, tS. - = 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. ,The « 
Kings of Rome, Secvnd Edition. 12ma, 


15. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSSGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.~ Twelfth Ed,  Feapn., 
800, 15. ud~ eer F 

EXEMPLA LATINA, _ Fitst Exercises 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. vo, 18. : 

EASY, LATIN. EXERCISES ON THE’ 
SYNTAX 0" THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN. PRIMER. With 
“cabular. Twelfth Editon, Cr. v0. 


1. 6d. hy 38 ne i 
THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rulesaand Exercises, Second ditio 
Cr. foe, 15h. With Vocabulary. 25 
NOTANDA QUAEDAM :~ Miscellaneons 

Latin Execises on Common Rules. and.- | 
Idioms, Fifth Edition, Feap. 800. 18. 6d,. 
Weeh Vocabulary, 2s, Kev, 2s. met. 2200" 

TIN VOCABULARIES FOR REP! 
iITIGN: Aranged according to Sub- 
jects, Sixteenth Bait. Feep.. to. 


6a, : 
A VOCABULARY OF LATIN. IDIOMS. 
x8m0. “Fourth Edition, 18. 
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STEPS 7° GRE‘K. Fourth Edition. 


8m, 

A SHORTER CREME PRIMER. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8 

EASY GREEK. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION, Fours Edition, re- 
vised, Frag. Bvo, _ xs. 6 

GREEK vi CABULAK IES FOR RE- 
PETITION, Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 15 60. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
wor~he use of Schools, With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Necabulary: Fourth 

> Editl+. Feap. 8v0. 25, 

STEPS TO FRENCH, Siinth Edition, 
18mo, 8d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Winth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 810. _ 15. o 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN eae USION. aStxth LEdi- 
tion, Feap. 8 

EASY TREND ‘etek cises ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX, | With Vocabu- 
lary. fey Edition, Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH VOCABULARIES -FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. ‘Fourleora Bailions Feap, 8v0. 15. 

See also School Examinationeries, 

Steel HR Piltotty, M.A, FCS, THE 

LENCE, ~ With x4 
u Hastrations Second Edition. Cr, 8028, 6d, 
See also.Sch7o Examination Series. 

‘ste, henson eq ), of thy, Technic’ College, 

“Gadi hire, Coll Sudtards EO lose 
‘orks! ire Oilege, Leeds, 2 
DEALING “WE'H ORNAVEMTAT, 

_ DESIGN-FOR WOVEN FABRICS. With 

- 66 the Plates and nume~sus Diagrams 
7 the Text. Third titton, Demy 8vo. 


stirne (Laarences, See Little Library, 
Stouart (Kathe-ine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. os. 

RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HIS 
FRIENDS. A’ Sequel to ‘By Allan 
Water.’ Demy 8 75. 6d. met. 

Stevonec= (R.L.) THE" LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON ao 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENSS, 
Selected and Edited by Stoney Coxvin. 
Eighth Edition, 2 vols, Cr. 8vor x25. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait Sy Wiitram ae ie 
Edition. Cr. 800. Buckré x, 

TEE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON See 
Balfour (G.), 
Stevenson (M. I. FROM 
TO THE.MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 

1887-88. Cr». 8v0, 6s. ne. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 12 1-95, Edited | 
and arranged by M. C. Baroun 3Vith 
rang Iilustrations. Second “ditir Cr. 

en. Gi. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). Seq Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 
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Stokes (F. G.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 


T. Urqunart and P, A. Morrzox. With 
a a Portrait i in Photogravure, Cr. Bue, 35. 6a. 


Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F, G. ELLErron, 
MA, With Portrait. Cy. 820, 6s. 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Canon of Win- 
chester. DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE Cx. 800. 5s. net. 

Story, (Alired T. AMERICAN 

SIN ENGLAND. ° With 4 IF 
astratises ta ‘Colour and x9 other Illustra 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

See also Little Guides. 
Steaker (F.). See Books on Business. 
Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman’s 


ible, ‘ 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, Second Ed. Demy8vo. 78. 6d. net. 

See also New Library of Music. 

Stroud (Henry), D.Sc., M.A. ELEMEN- 
TARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. With 
irs Diagrams. Second Edit.,revised. Cr. 
Bua. 45. 6d. 

Sturch’ (F.), Staff Instructor to the Surre; 
County Council. MANUAL TRAININ( 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). With 
Solutions to Examination Questions, Ortho 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With n 50 Plates and x40 Figures. Feo/scag, 


suddards fF, 

Surtees (R, S.), 

Sutherland @Wintem, OLD AGE PEN. 
SIONS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
WITH some ForeiGn Eximpies, Cr, 800. 

38. 6d. net, 

“Swanton (EB. W.), Member of the British 
Mycological Society, FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THM. With 16 Coloured 
Plates by M. K. Srrrrat, nee 3, Black 
and White Plates. Cr. 8v0, 5s. net. 

Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, Second Edition. Cr. 800. 
2s. 6d, 








See ee Stephenson (c» 


Sympson (E, Mansel), M.A., M.D. See 
‘Ancient Cities, 
Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 


ART. With 20 Illustrations. Fag. 8v0. 





35. 6d. net. 
Tacitus. AGRICOLA. Editet by R. F. 
Davis, M.A. Cr. 870. 28, 
GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Cv. 
800. 25. 
See also Classical Translations. 
Tallack(W.). HOWARD LETTERS — 


MEMORIES. Demy 8v0. 105. 64. net. 
1 Tatham (Frederick). "Se" Blake William). 
Tauler (J.). See Library of Devotion. - 
Taylor (A. B.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS, Second Edition. Demy 
va. 
Taylor (F. 
Taylor (1. 





M.A. See Commercial Series, 
_ See Oxford Biographies, 








—— 
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Taylor Woh. W.). THE COMING OF 
pits SAINTS. vile 26 Iustrations. 
Demy Bu. 78, 6d. net- 

‘Taylor (T, M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CO 
STITUTIONAL AND SOLITICAT. 
HISTORY OF ROME, spe the Reign of 


Domitian. Cr. 800, 75, 
Teasdato- Buckell (4, i)” van com. 
TE With 53 Mustrations. 


SHOT, 
Fina Ratie Demy 800. 125, bt. net 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). EARLY 
POEMS. ‘Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. Citurton Covuns, 
Cr. 8v0.. 6x. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. ‘Edited by J. Cuurton 
Corrins, M.A. Cr. 870. 6s. 

See also Little Library, 

Terry (C,S.). See Oxford Bio; shies. 

Terry (F. J.), BA. ELEMENTARY 
LATIN, Cy. 87a, 25. 

ceACHEE HANDROOK TO ELEMEN- 

RY LAVIN. Containing the necessary 

. abalaustes matter to Pupil’s edition. 
Cr. 8u0. 38. 6d. met. 

Thackeray (W. M. 2% See an ted Library: 

Theobald (F. V.), M.A. LIFE. 
Hlustrated., Second ‘Biition Noises cr 

80, 25. 6d. 


Thibaudeau (A. ¢ c ). BONAPARTE AND 
LATE, ‘Translated and 
uted 5 ay Porresgur, LL.D, With 
32 Illustrations. Demy 8v. tos. bed. net. 
Thompson‘A. H.), See Little Guides. 
Thomp*on (Francis) SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by Wi.rrip 
Mesyvett, With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure. Seco d Edition, Feap. 8x0. 
5S. net, 
Thompson (A. P.). 
Technology. 
*Thomson (J. M.), F-uow and Dean of 
ivinity of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
JESUS ACCOKDING TO ST’ MARK. 
Cr. Bra. ss. 
Tilesion (wucy W.) DAILY STRENGTH 
OR DAILY NEEDS. Sirteenth £ai- 
4. net. 

















See ‘Fextbooks of 















tion, Mediuni r6mo. 25, Also an 
edition in superior binding. 6¢, 
Tompking(H. W.), F.k.H See Little 


Baoks on Art and Little Guides. 
Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D, Litt. 
FOOIPFINTS OF DANTE 
sury of Verse and Prose fron works of 
Dante. Small Cr, 820. 

DANTE IN UNGLISH LITERATURE: 
FROM CHAUCER TO CARY. 7wo 
vols. Demy Bvo. ats. ner. 

See also Oxford Biographies and Dante. 

Tozer (Pasil), “EITE HORSE. IN HIS 
TORY. With 25 Hlustrations. Cr. 8va. 6s. 

Tremayne (Eleanor E.). See Romantic 
History. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED, 
AND OTHEK Porms. Second and Revised 
Edition. Large Posi vo. 6s. 











NEW POEMS. - Seco: 2 Edition. Large 

"0st 8v0. 

APOLLO AND THL 
Post bu, Paper, is 


Trevelyan (G, ML), Fellow of Trini College, 
Re ee RG EAND ORDER THe 
STUARTS. Wh Maps ad Plane tans. 
Edition, Demy 800, - 


ENGLISH LIFE. THREE Ot oe 


YEARS AGO: Peing the first two chapters. 


of England under the Styarts. -Edited oy. 


J. Turaar, B.A. 
Triggs (Inigo 


Cr. Bua. 15. 








‘MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


BRAM! je abe 
nets cloth, ee 





H,), AR.LB.A) TOWN.” | 


ING?! Past, Presesrr, avi 
Poses With (373 Mustrations, "Wids 
Royal Boo. _ 158. : 
Troutbcsk (G. Ea). See Tittle Guides, 





Tyler (B. Aj, BAW RCS. See Fumi 

School 

tyrrelinaitt( (Pro-aess). See “Little Sool’s 
on 

Unwin (George). See Anti 's Books. 

Vardon (Harty) THE SON PLET E 








GOLFER. “With 63 Illus. apes cate 
Edition, ~Demy 8u0. 107. 6a ne 7 
Vaughan (henry), See Little (iorery, 
Vaughan Herbert M, TA. (Oxon) THE 
Te Rye ouy OVAL STUARTS, 
STUART, CARDINAL, 





DURE OF YORK. fo 20 Tllastrations. 
Seceud sidition. Dem: Tat, 6d. met, 
THE are pict POPE* (LEO X. ann 
cL ENT ui, , With 20 Allustratfons, 
Dem. vtio. 155. et. 
THEN APLES” RIVIRKA, ” With 25 Illus. 
tration-in Colonr by Mausice Gaxi PENS 
HAGEN, Second Editian. Ci e jo, “S. 
Vernon (Hon. W. Warren), M.A. READ. 
ANGSUN THE INFERNO OF DANTE” 
With a Jnu” fiction by the Rev. Dr. 
elie ln Pua Yotsaee, Secomd Edition. 
7, Bro. 455. 


READINGS” ON THE. PURGATOR-D 








OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 


the late Dean Cuurci. Jn Two Volumes. 
Third Edition. Cr. 810. 358. net. 
READINGS”“9N TH-: PARADISO OF 
DANTE. W.th an Introdyet™ 
Bistor or Rivox. is eae Kehemes. 
wecond Jidition, Cr. 8 
Serer, WJ. Bo TH RO uéH is AST 

















aa 


a by the * 


NGI4A IN.A. MOTOR CAR. With. . 
a6 Illustrations in Colour by Franx Sovra- 
vat, RB, anda Map. Cr~8a0. 6s... 


Voegein (A.), M.A. 
tion Series. ~ 

Waddell (Col. L, A.) LL.D.,C.B, LHASA 
AND bi MYSTERIES, Withs Record 
of the pedition of ms 1th 1, 
Ulusteaticns. -and Maps vt hird and 

~ Cheaper Edit’ x. Medium 8va. 4: 

Wis (G. VA), DD. O11 BTS TAMINE, 

Cee a a, 

Wade (G. W.), D.D., and Wade (J. 
Mok. Bee Vite Geilien GH), 

Wagner (Richard) RICHARD WAG: 











ORY." With Maps.” Sixth Edition, 


See Junior Fxamina-" | 
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NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tions, oy ‘ing Vagner's own explana. 
tions. LICE LEIGUTON CLRATHER 
and Bi. Crump. /# Three Volumes. 
Fcap 8vo. 2s. 64. each, 
‘Ol, ¥—-THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG. 
Third Edition. 
Vor. 1.—Parsirat, LOHENGRIN, and 
‘Tue Hoty Gran. 
Vor. 11t.—TRISTAN AND IsorpE. 
Wialneman (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 
INTINLAND. With 16 Il!lustrations in 
Colour by ALEXANDER FrDextry, 16 other 
Tilusations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 
105. 6d, mez, 
Walkley (A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE. 
7, B00," 6s. 
€.). See Antiquary's Gou.ks, 
-Hadrill (F), Second Master at 
Ferme iy College REVISION NOTES 
ON ENGLISH H1.is ORY. Cr. 800, 15. 
Walters (H~'B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 
Walton (F. VW’ .), M.A. See School Histories. 
Walton (Izaak) and Cotton (Charles). 
See LP.L, anc. Little Library 
Wateriiouse (Blizabeth), “WITH TUE 
SIMPLE-HE,.RTID: Lite Homilies to 
‘Women in Country Places. S¢ snd Edition. 
Smali Pott 8va 2s. net 
COMPANIONS OF THE W-Y, 
* Selections for Morning and kvenit’; 








TReing 
Read: 


ings Chosen und arranged by Ecrzauerit 
ATERHOWSE, AarES, cr. Sa. 55. net, 
THOUGHTS DRTIARS Sonali 
Patt 8vo, 35. cael 


see alo Ile Sees 

See Henderson Tr F.). 
)) M.A. FXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN FrORAC™ Cr. Buor as. 

See also Junior Hxat at’ on Series. 

*Webb (George. W.), B.A. A SYSTEM. 
ATIC GuOGRaAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES. With Maps and Diagrams. Cr. 


Bue. 185 
Wwabber: (P. C.). ° 

DRY. - 7 
wigan (Arthur EB. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITI“S OF UPPER 





See Textbooks of Techno- 


EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. With 67 Maps, and Vians, 
Co. 80. 78. 6d. 1 


et. 

- Weir (Archibald), Maé. 
DUCTION TO THE 
MODLAN EUROPE. 5+, 80. ~65. 

Welcl (Catharine). T..F LITLE 
pAUEaIN: With 16 Iustrations. Cr. 

| Wells (Sidney H.) Sec ™extbouksof Science. 

Wells(J.0M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d- 

ASHORT HISTORY OF MEL "Ninth 
Edition. With 4 Maps. Cr. 800, 735. 6d. 

See also Little Guides. . 

Wesley ohn). See Library of Devotion. 

, Westell (W. Percival), THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST. With 8 Coloured Plates 


AN” INTRO- 
TjISTORY OF 
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by C. F. Newart, and ma.y other Illus- 
trations. Cr. 270. 65. 
Westell (W. Peretval), F5.5.. M.B.O.U, 
and Cooper (C. S.), F.R.HS. THE 
~ YOUNG PROLANIST. With 8 Coloured 
and 63 Black and White Plates drawn from 
Nature, by C.F. Newaun. Cr. Soe, 36.64. 


Whibley (C.) See Henley (W. E.), 

Whibley (Lb Feliow of Pembroke 

2 GREEK OLIGAR- 
g ORGANISATION 
Cr. 800. 6s. 












AND CHARACI 
White (Eustace E.). Rane COMPS.ETE 
HOCKEY PLAYER, With 32 Illustra- 
tions, Second Edition, Demy Bvo. 5s. met. 
White (George F.), Licut.-Col. A CEN- 











'TTURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
Demy i 10. 1 6d. net. 
White bert), See Standard Library. 


Whtieta (E. Ed, M.A. See Commercial 


Whitehead & W.). GASPARD DE 

COLIGNY, Anaurai. oF | FRANCE, 

With 26 bllwéations said. 50 Maps and 
s. Demy bv, 68, net, 
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Coloured Engra“‘ngs by ‘I Rowlandson. 

Live in Lonpon: ©, the Day and “cht 
Scenes of deety Hawthorn, Esq-, and ‘hus 

Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 

Pierce Egan, With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and &, Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Reat Lirg mm L-wpon: or, the R-~mbles 
and Adventures © Bob Tallyho, Esq., and 
his Con The on, Tom Dashaill. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan), With 3x Coloured 

“lates by Avsen and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Volumes. 

Tue Live or an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Mates by Theodore Lane, 

several Designs on Wood. 

CAR F WakeriELp. By Oliver Gald- 

smith, th 2~Coloured Plates by T. Row- 

L landson. 

Tur Miurrary ADVENTURES oF “JouNNY 
Newcome. By an Officer. With rs Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
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- Intuatratep Pacer Linrary oF Pla AND CoLoursp Borks—continued. 


~ WInnsog VASTLEE 


Twa NATIONAL .. 20RTS oF GREAT Brirarn. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Alken. 


Tue Apventures or a Posr CAPTAIN. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Piates 
. by Mr. Williams, 


Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
_ andan Improved Method of making Plata. 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
-hy Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
«Coloured Pilates by T. Rawlins. 


An Acapemy For Grown Horsemen: Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Canterng, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Ilustrated with 
2~ Coloured ‘lates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of t’e° Autsor. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. - 


i PLAIN 
Tas ©.ave: A Poem. By Robert Blair, 
Illustrated by 12 Etching- executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William L.ake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Biake > ":'T. Phillips, R.A. 
‘The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure, 
IntustraTions oF THE Book oF Jon. In. 
‘vented-.uid engraved by William Blake, 
Th-se famous Hlustrations—er in number 
w~warere” luce ‘n photoproure, 
By arrison Ainsworth. 
With « Pletes and 87 Woe icuts in the Text 
‘by George“Cruikshank. 


Rear Lire in Ingvann, or, the Lay and 
Night Scenes of Brian Born, Esq, and bis 


Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. “With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, ete. 


Tur ApventuRzs OF Jounny Newcome 1x 
tHE Navy, By Alired Burton, With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue Ov Excuisw Squires: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Fsq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 

Tur Exeusn Sev. By Bernard Black- 
mantle. An original Work, Characteristic, 
Satirical, Humorous, comprising scenes and 
sketches’ in every Rank of Society, being 
Portraits of the Illustrious, Eminent, Eccen- 
tric, and Notorious, With 72 Coloured 


Plates by R. CrorksHanx, and many 
Illustrations on wood. Two Volumes, 
75. net. 

BOOKS 


Tue Tower or Lonpon. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With go Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Farrurcu. By F. FE. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. x 

Haxpy Anpy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Tue Compleat ANGLER. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton, With rq Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text, 

Tie Pickwick Pavers, By Charles Dickens, 
With the 43 Ilustrations by-Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con. 
temporary Onwhyn Plates, 


~~.” Junior Exsmination Series 


Jontor Atcepra ExamsNatior Papers. By 
S, W. Finn, M.A. 

Junror Ani HMETIC EXAMINATION Parcrs. 
By W.S. “sard. Fidh Edition, 

tok ENGLISH Ex4MINATION PAPERS. 
W. Williamson, B.A, Second Edition. 

Jomor Frexco Exammation Parens, 
F. Jacob, M.A. Second Edition. 

Junior Generat, Inrormation Exanana- 
tion Pavers, “by W. .. Beard, Kxv, 
ne, Od. neh 





By 
By 


“ Methuen’s Juni 


Edited b; O. L. INSKIP, LL.D. 


A Crass-Boox or Dicration Passaces. By 
'W. Williamson, B.\. Fourteenth &dition. 
Cr. 800. 18, 6d, ar 

Tue Gosrgt Accorpinc To Sx Marruew. 
Edited by E, Wilton “outt’ M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr. 820, 15. 6d. 2 

Tun GosreL AccorpIncToSt. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr. Bue. 15. 6d. 


Edited by-A, M. M. STEDMAN, M.A, Feap. 8v0. 


1s, 





Jusiorn Grorrapiy EXAMINATION Papers, 
By W.G. Baker, M.A, 

Joxior German Examination Papers, By 
A. Voegelin, M.A. 
Junior Grerk Exasnation Pargrs, By T, 
C. Weatherhead, M.A. Key, 35. 62. net, 
Joxtor Lavin Fxasanatton Pavers. By C. 
G. Botting, BAL Sixth Edition. Key, 
35. 6d. net. 

*Junior History Examination Parrrs. By 
W. O. P. Davis. ° 


or Sy001-Books 


. and W, WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


A Junior Exctisi Grasasar, By W. William. 
son, B.A. With nr-nerous passages for parsing 
and analysis, anda chapteron Essay Writing, 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

A Juntos Cursistey. By B.A. Tyler, BA, 
F.C.S. With 78 llustrations. Fourth Edi 








tion. Cr. vo, 25. 6a. 
Tur Acts or tre Arosties. Edited by 
A. KE. Rubie, D.D. Cr. 800. 2s. 














, Merituen's Juntor ScHoon Pooxs—continned. - ey we 
By L. A. j Tre Gosprt Accorpme 1_ Sr. Luxe. With 
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A Junior Frencn Grammar. 
Sornet and M. J. Acatos. 
Cr. Sua, as. 

Evemenrary Exerrimencrat Screncr. Puy- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.Sc. (ond.), 
FCS. Curmistry by A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc. (Lond), F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 
‘x54 Diagrams, Seventh Edition. Cr.800. 
28, 6d. a 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel §. Lydon, 

276 Diagrams. Seventh Hdition. Cr. 
Bue. 25, 

ELEMENTARY ExrermentTaL CHEMISTRY. 

‘A. J. Dunstan, B.Sc, (Lond.), F.C.S. 
With 4 Plates and ‘109 Diagrams. 
Edition, Cr. 820. 28. 


third Edition, 

















A Jomtor Frencn Prose. By R. R.N. | Enause Lrreraturt Fo. ScHoors. By 
jaron,M.A, Third dition. Cr.8v0. 25. Edith EB. Firth, Cn la. asy 6d. 
at 
Leaders of Religion 


Messrs, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE _ 


an Introduction and Notes by William 


Williamson, B.A, With Three Maps. Cr,’ 


Bue. 28: 3 
‘Tur First Boox or Kincs. Edited by A, E. 
Rusig, D.D. With 4 Maps. Cr. 800, 25~ 
A _Jumor Greek History. By W. B. 


Spragge, MA. With 4 Illustration’ and 5 


aps. Cr. B00, 28. 6d. 


A Scoot LATIN GRAMMAR. By H.Gi For", 


M.A. Cr. 800. 25. a 
A Jontor Lati Prose. By H. N. Asn. ny 
M.A., B.D. Cr. B00. | 25. 6d, : 


*ELEMBNTARY EXPERIMENTAL ELECTRICITY. 


AND Macwetism. By W.T. Clongt, 
A.R.C.Sc, “Lond.), F.C.S, Withaoo Mins: 
trations and Diagrams. Cr, 800. 23. 6d. 


Edited by IH, C, BEECITING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. With Portraits.” 


Cr, 8v0, 


Carninat Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 


OHN Westry. Dy J. H. Overton, M.A. | 
Evid Witaerrorce, By G. W. Daniell, 


CarpINAt Manntnc, By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

Charis Simron.- By H.C, G. Moule, DD, 

Joun Knox, By F. MacCunn, Second Edition, 
lonN Hows. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
‘HoMAS KEN. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 

Gaorce Fox, tat Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 
DCL. Third Edition, 

Joun Kenix. By Walter Lock, DD. 


2s. net, > 


‘Tuomas Cuatmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Laxcrror Anr ewrs. By R. L. Ottley, 
D.D. Se-md Edition. = 
AUGUSTINE OF CaNTERDURY. y ELL. 
ran, M.A, 








Cutts, D.D, - ie 
Wittiam Lanr By WH. 
Third Edition, 





fonn Donne, By Augustus “6p, PD, ~ 


Tromas Cranmer. By A. Jo Alason, ».D, 
Bisnor Latime~. By R. M, Carlyle and A. 


J. Ca tyle, M.A~ 7 
A. Spooner, M.A. 





BiStov Butirs.- Py 


Tre Library of Devotion 


With Introductions and 


Smail Pott 8v0, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. nit. 


Tue Conrnssions oF St. Avaustine. Edited 
by C. Bigg, DD. Sirsh Edition, 

Tue Inrration oF Crist! called also the 

_ Ecclesiastical Music. Edited by C. Bigz, 
De Fifth Edition 

Tur Cresmian 
Lock, D,D.. Fourth Edition, z 

Lyra Inxocenriom, — Ledited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. Second Edi. 

Tue Temrue, Edi 














dited by Walter 









 C. S. Gibson, 


wortons. Fiited by J. W. 

Stanhridge. Second F-dition, 

A Serious Cau. Ta a Devout axp Hony 
Lure. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Fourth 2 

A Guwe to Ereeniry. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B.D. ‘ 

Tun Inver Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M.A. 














(where necessary) Notes. ss 


On tim Fave or Gon. By St. Francis de 
Sales, Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 


Randolph, D.D. 


and others. Edited sy Canon Scott Holland, 
MM.A., and Canon H. €. Beeching, M.A. - 


i ‘Tur sone oF Sonus, E-‘ted by B, Blaxland, 
Mo 7 


S. Joram, M.A. 
1A Manosz. cv ConsoLaTION FROM 


Sams . in Fagaers. Edited by J. H. 
_ Barn, BL. 


“Devotions rrom THE ApocryPHa. Edited, 





M.A. 








Tue Psaras «> Davin” Edited by B. We “| 


Lywa Aposiourca. By Cardinal Newm-1) 


Tux Tuoucnss or Pascat. Edited by 


THE 


with an lntroduction, by Herbert Pentin, 
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‘Tre Linwary on Devorion—continued. 
**Tng Spritvat “MBAT, By Dom Lorenzo 
Seupolf. Newly translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Thomas Barns, M.A- 
‘Tut Devotions or St. Ansnim. Edited by 

: Webb, M.A. 

“Grace ApounrinG ‘to THE Crier oF Sin- 
ners. By John Bunyan. Edited by S. C. 
"Freer, M.A: 

~ Bisnop 'Witson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

pby A. Ey Burn, B.D. 

L.ra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
second Edition, revised. 

A Day Book From THE SAnts AND FATHERS, 
Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

ALirttz Boox or Heavency-Wispom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. Edited 
by X. C. Gregor. 

Ticia, Lirg, and, oe, ASelection from the 
German Mystics. Edited byW.R.Inge,M.A. 

An Int.opycrion ro Tue Devour Lirg. 

, By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited” T. Barns, M.A, 

(Tue Vette Frowers or tre Grorrous 
Masser St. Francis aNd oF HIS. 
Friars. Done into English by W. He 
wood. With an Introdyction by A. 

Ferrers Howell. 





; MANCHEST#R AL Monpo: a Contemplation 
of Death aud Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. “With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
Editor of ‘A ‘Littl: Book of Life and 
Death.’ 

Tue Srirituar Gurpg, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michaelde Molinos, Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an {atroduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. And a Note by 
Canon Scott Holland. 

Devotions ror Evexy Day or tax Week 
AND ‘the Great Festivacs. By John 
Wesley, Edited, with an Introduction by 
“Canon C. Bodington. 

Precrs Privatak, By Lancelot Andrewes, 
Bishop of Winchester. Selections from the 
Translation by Canon F. E, Brightman. 
Edited, with ‘an Introduction, by A. E. 
Burn, D.D, 

Horak Myvsticar: A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
Edited by E. C. Gregory, 











. little Books on Art 


=n ‘aia i 
Witn many . Austrations, 


Demy i6mo. 2s. 6d. net. ~ 


> Be vorme consists ofebot? 200 pages, and contains from 3o to 4o Illustrations, 
including'a Frontispiece in-Photogravure, 


+ AterechT Durer. | -“llen. 
Arts or Jaran, THE. Ki Dillon. 
Boons” vrs.” E. Almack. ~ 
Borticunut. “Mary L. Bonnor. 
Burne-Jones. FP, de Lisle. 
Carr in Anr. “Mrs, H, Jenner, 
Craups. E. i illon. : 
Constance. 1..W. Tom kins. 
Cc A. Pollard an E. Birnsting]. 


Enamets._ Mrs, N. Dawson. 


_ 7] Tuomivarep Manuserters, J. W. Bradley. 


Jewextrry. C. Davenport 
Joun Horryer. H. P.K 
Str Josuva Reywoups. J. 
Micirr. N.° eacock. 
Mrntaturzs. C. Davenport. 

Our Lanvin Ant. Mrs, H. Jenner. 
Rarnagi. A. R. Dryhurst. Second Edition, 
Rempranpt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 





fi 3 iss Turner. F. Tyrre)l-Gill, 
Freoeric Lewittron, A. Corkran. 7 
Grorae Romney. G. Paston. Vanpyck. M. G, Smallwood. 
.Grurx Art. H. B. Walters. | - Vexasquez, W. Wilberforce and A. R. 
Greuze anp Bouciier. E. F. Pollard Gilbert. 
Horst, Mrs, G. Forte~ue. _. | Warrs. 'R. E. D. Sketchle, 
“ a S 
- ~ 
2 The Lictle Galleries 





a 


Demy 16mo. 


25. 6d. net. 


Each volume contain20 platrs in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the raster” whom the book is devoted. 


‘A Lirtaz Gaitery or Reynowps. 
A Lrrrim Gacrerv or Romney. 
A Lirtis Gattery or Hoppner. 


| A.Larrtz Gatery or Mutat. 
A Litrie Gatiery or Encusu Pots. 
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- The Little Guides 2 


With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and fom photographs, 
Small Pott 8v0, cloth, 2s. 62. net.; leather, 38. 6d. net. 7 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) an 


adequate but compact presentation of everything that i is interesting in the natvra, 
features, history, archmolegy, and architecuire of the town or district treated. 














Camprince awp its Counrces. A. H. | Herrrorosmme, H.W. Tompkin,.  ~ 
Thompson. Second Edition, Kenr. G. Clinch, 
Encusn Lakes, Tnx. F, G, Brabant. Kerry. C, P. Crane, as - 
Asue or Wicut. Tre, G, Clinch. Mipvresex. J. B. Firth. 
Matvern Country, Tae B.C. A. Windle, | Monmourasuire, G. W. Wade and iu. S 
Nortu Watus. A, T. Story. Wade. 
Oxrorp aNv ITs CoLLEeGes. J. Wells. | Norrorx. -W. A. Dutt. 
Eighth Edition. NoxtTHamptonsuire, W, Dry. 
Swaxespeare’s Country. B.C. A. Windle, | Oxrorpsuine. .F.G. B. bant. ~ 
Third Edition. Somerser. G. we 2. H. Wade. 
St. Paut's Caturonar. G. Clinch. Surrotk, W. A, Duis f 
WESTMINSTER ABBE G. Troutheck. | Surrey. F. A. H. Lambert. 
Second Edition, Sussex. F.G, Brabant. a Tecan i 
NOBESHIEE, Tur East Ripu. E. 
BuckincHamsnire. FS, Roscoe. }Oreis, 
Cnesuine, W. M. Gallichan, Yorxseire, Tae Norra Ringe, J. E. 
Cornwant. A. L, Salmon, Morris. f 
Derpysnire. J. C. Cox. 
Duvon. S. Baring-Gould. Brirraxy. S. Baring-Gould, 
Dorset. F,R, Heath. Second Edition. Normanpy, 3. Scudamore, ‘ 
Essex. J. C. Cox, Rome. © G. Eliaby. = : 
Hamesuire. J.C. Cox. Sictry. F.H. Jackson, aS A 
in ‘ es - os: 
S The Little Library _ ee ~ 
With Introductions, Notes, and PhotogiavuTe Frontispieses. ~- ~ 
Small Pott 8va, Each Volume, cloth, Isa 6d, nor 2? Mather, 2s. 6d. net. + 
Anon, A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH j Ganning (Georg). ~ SLECTIONS FROM 
LYRICS, Second dition. THE ANT! LJACOBIN :. with G~orce 


Austen (Jane) PRIDE AND PREJU- 
Edited by E. V. Le cas. 


DIC s. Tao Vols, 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. ‘dited by E. V 
Lucas. 

Bacon (Francis). TIE ESSAYS OF LORD 
BACON, Edited by Eowarp Wricur, 
H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
Edited by J. B. Artay. 








Barham (R, 
LEGENDS. 
Two Volumes. 

Barnett (Mrs, P. A.). 
OF ENGLISH PROSE, 

Beckford aian. THE ST! ¥ 

iT sLIPH VATHER. Ldited 
y E. Densow Ross 

Blake (William>. SELECTIONS | FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Fdited by M. 
PERUGINI, 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 

y F. Hixnes Grom: Two Volumes. 

THE ROMANY RY Edited by Jonn 
SAMPson. 

Browning (Robert), SELECTIONS 
FROM TIE EARLY POF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Fadited by W. 
Haut Grirrin, M.A, 





















iS OFT 














Canninc's additional Poems. kditcd by ~ 
Liovp SANDERS. 
Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY, “dited by H. c 

Mincuin. 
Crabbe (George,, SELECTIONS ERAM- 
GEORGE CRABBE, Edited by a. C, 


Draxe. 

Craik ‘Utirs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by, ANNIE, 
Maruneso: wolumes. 

Crashaw (| rd). THE ENGLISH 
7 POEMS 0: ICHARD CRAS.IAW. 
Edited by Epwaxp Hutton, a 

Dante (Alighieri, THE INTERNQ OF 
PANTE. _ Transtated by H. F. Cary. 
adited by P, sep Peynpre, Mw. - D.Litt, 

TI“E PURGATORIO OF DANTE’ ~Trans- 
lated by H. F. Gary. Edited by Pacer 
“ReesnnEE, M.A., 4 . 

THE PARADIAO, OF ‘DANTE. Trans: °~ 
lated ~, nae . Cary, Edited by Pacer . 
Tornpis, MOL, D.Litt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE PORMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R.A. STRBATFEILD. 
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s Tue Lrrriug Lierarv—continued. ie * 
Deane (A. C.), LITTLE BOOK OF j Rochefoucauld(La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LIGHT VERSE. LA_ROCHEFOUCAULD. | Translated 
Dickens (Charles), CHRISTMAS BOOKS. |. by Dean Sranuors. Edited by G He 
Two Volumes, aaa PowELL. 
Ferrier (Susan), MARRIAGE. “Edited | smith (Horace andJames). REJECTED 
by A. Goopricu. Freer and Lor» |“ ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Gopury, 
THE INHERITANCE yer Vous 
E. Two Volumes. . : 
Gaskell (Mirs.). CRANFORD. “Edited by | Sterne Qaurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
»V. Lucas. Second Edition. : aud 
Haw “horne (Nathaniel), THE SCARLET | Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
LETTER. Edited by Percy DrarMrr. POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY. 
“Hendg.'son (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK SON, Edited by J. CuurTon Coniins, M.A. 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE, IN MEMORIAM, Edited by H.C! 
Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- | | Brxcrnc, M.A. 
duction by L. Binyon, and Ngtes by J. | THE PRINCES! 
Maserievp, Woxpswortit. 
Kinglake (A. W.).m EOTHEN, With an | MAUD, Edited by Exizanet# WorpswortH. 
I=roduction and T.ates.« Seond Edition, | Thackeray(W.M.). VANITY FAIR. 
Lamb (Charles), LIA, AND THE| Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 
LAST E“SAYS OFELIA. Edited by | PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
E. V, Lucas, Three Volumes. 
Locker (F.), “LONDON LYRICS. Edited | ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwyn. 
by A.D sopLey, M.A. A seprint of the | CHRISTMAS ROOKS, Kuited by S. Gwrnw. 
irst Euition, E Vaughan (Henry). THY POEMS OF 
» Longteliow (HAW). SFLECTIONS | HENRY VAUGHAN. Ecited by EDwaxp 
FROM LONGFELLOW. . Edited by | Hurtox, 
L, M. Farrnruut. Walton (Izaak). THE  COMPLEAT 
Maryell (Andrew), THE POEMS OF} ANGLER. Edited by js Bucuan. 
- ANDREW MARVELL. I. ited by FE. Waterhouse (Elizabeth), A LITTLE 
“ Wricet, BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
~ Milton Glghm. THE MUINOR POEMS || by. Twelfth Edition, 
OF JOHN MILTON. Ecitec“by H. C. Wordsworth(W,). SELECTJONS FROM 
Brecuine, VM .. ¢ WORDSWORTH. = Editec™ by Nowgit 
Moir(D. M.), sIANSIE WAUCH. Tdited ’ _C. Surri. 
sm BS 3, 


Edited by EuizaseTn 













3 HET oR 30N. = Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
* Nichols(s_ B. B.A TITTLE BOOK OF | LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by Gkorce 
~ ENGLISH SONNETS. - a | Sampson, pe 
ae 1 
A Pm om 


ot ~ ‘The Little Quarto Shakespeare 


< 
Edittd by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes, 
~ 0 Pott 16m0. Ingo Volumes, Leather, price ts. nel each volume, 


- Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 105, net. 
a7 ~ MiiaturLibrary . 


: ~ 
Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have quatties of 
Yumanity, devotign, or literary genius, 


~ 

Evrnranor: A Dialoguepon Youth. By | Pononrus: or Wise Saws and Modern In+ 
Edward FitzGerald, Fro..1 the edition pu. stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
lished by W. Pickering in “851~ , emy | the edition published by W. Pickering in 
game. Leather, os. net  -” 3852. Demy 3amo. Leather, 2s. net. 


Tue Live or Epwarp, Lorp Heaseer or | Tur Rurdivat or Osan Knavvde. By 
Crerpory. Written by himself. Fromthe | Edward FitzGerald. From the rst edition 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the | of 1859, Fourth Edition. Leather, 19 
year 1764. Demy 32mo. Leather, 2s. net. | net. - 
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- A New Historical Series ~~ 
Edited by the Rev. H.W. ASMAN, M.A., B.D. 


*Syorres rrom Ancien? History. By E, | "Sonus rnom Mopann: History. ByE.M. 
Bower, RA. Cr. Boo. x8, 64. Wilmot-Buxton, F.R.Hist.S, Cr. B00. 13.62. 


The New Library of Medicine ek: 
‘Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.Edin, Demy v0. - - 





Cage op wuz Lovy, Tux. ¥. Cavanagh, | Drucs anp rig Drug Hanit, H. Sainsbury. 
Second Edition, 78, 6d, net. FuncionaL Nuxve Diseases, A. ‘ft. Scho- 
Cunpren ov rie Nation, Te, Right | field. gr. note 
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Gotes (Mrs. Everatd). S— De an (Sara 
~. Jeannette). e 
Cotterell (Constance). ‘THE VIRGIN 
, AND THESCALES. Hlustrated. Second 
U7, Bue. 


Ts0th 


6s. 
Twenty-severth 


Cr, evo, 





85. 
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Crockett (S. F.), LOCHINVAR. Illus: 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 800. 68. 
Also Medium ®ve. 6d. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cy. 8vo. 6s, 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.). THE OLD CAN. 
TONMENT. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8v0, 6d. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 68. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 


Ed. Cr.8uo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edilion. Cr. 800, 6s. 

Also Medium 8v0. 6d. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. 
ve. 3s. 6d, Also Medium 8x0, 6d. 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. #ifth 
Editiox. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

Crosbie (Mary). DISCIPLES. Second Ed. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

Cuthell (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOM DOs, Ilustrated by W. Parkin- 
son. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Dawson (Warrington). THE SCAR. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE SCOURGE Cy. 8vo. 65. 

Deakin (Dorothea). THE YOUNG 
COLUMBINE. With a Frontispiece by 
Liwis Baumer. Cr, 800 ~ 65. 

Deane (Mary). THE OTHEK PAWN. 

Cr, 8u0. 65. 


Doyle (A. Conan), 


Cr 


ROUND THE RED 


AMP. Eleventh Edition. Cr. v0. 65. 
tae Medium sy . 6d, 
Dumas (Alexandr ). See page 46. 


Duncan (Sara, “eannette) (Mrs. 
Cotes THISE DELIGHT 
AMERICA’S. Medium Bue. fd. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 
trated. Aird Luition, Cr. Sve. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA, Second Edition. 
Cr, 800. 65 

‘THE BURNT OFFERING. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

Bldridge(Georne D.). IN TSE POTTER'S 


Rvsrara 





Tes: - 
6s. 





SE. C7, bro. 
eile (George) THE. MiLL ON THE 
FLOSS, Medium 8vo. 6d. 


Erskine (Mrs. Steuart)- 
PLUMES. Cr. 82a. 63. 

Fenn (G. Manville). SYD BELTON; or, 
‘The Boy who would not go to Sea. Illus: 
trated by Gorvon rownp Second Ed. 
Cr. Sue. 38. 6d. 

Findlater (J. H.).. TIE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. — Fisth Edition. 

Cr. 8u0. 6s. Also Medium &vo. 6d. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. 800. 65. 


THE MAGIC 
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Findlater (Mary) A MARROW WAY. 
Third Edition. Cr. 800. 63. 


OVER THE HILLS. Second Edition, Cr. 





Sr. 6s. fad 
THE ROSE OF Joy. Third Ledition. : 
Cr. 800, 65. 

A BLIND BIRD'S N With 8 Hlus- | 
trations. Second # Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Fitzpatrick (K.) THIE WRANS AT 
ROWALLAN. Hlustrated. Second Edi- 

tion. Cr. v0. 65. 






(Mrs, lrancis Blundell), 


Prancis (M. EB i 
Second Lidi- | 
i 


STEPPING WESTWARD, 
tion, . Cr, Bre. a 
MARGERY O' THE MILL, Third 
Ldition. Cr. br, 65. | 
HARDY-ON-THE-INLI. 2hivd Kdition. ; 
Cr. 8v0, 65. | 
GALATEA OF THI WHEATFIELD., | 
Second Fidition, Cr. 870. 6s. 
Eraset (Mes. Hugh). ‘THU SLAKING 
OF THE SWORD. Second Edition. 
Cr, Bue. 65. 
GIANNELLA. Cr. 870. 6s. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE 
Third Edition. Crown 800, 6s. 

Fry (B. and C,B.). A MOTIUER’S SON. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 810. 6s. 

Puller-Maitland (Ela). B1,ANCHE | 


LORD. 





ESMEAD. Second Maition, Cr. 80. 6s. ! 

Gallon (Tom), RICKERBY'S FOLLY, 
Medium: 800.” 6d. | 

Gaskell (Mrs. .). CRANFORD. Medium 
wo. 6d. 

MARY BARTON, Jlediusm 800. 6d. 

NORTH AND SOUSH, Aediunr Bue, bd. 

Gates (Eleanor). ‘T,", PLOW-AWOMAN, 
Cr. Bua, 6s. . 

Gerard (Dorothea). OLY MATRI- 
MONY, Aedium 820. 0.6 

MADE or MONKEY. Meds So. Ga. S 

THE IMPROBARLE IDYL. Third L 
Edition. Cr. 8:10. 6s. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cx. 870. 6s, 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON, Medium 
Bue. bd. 
Gibbs, (Philip). THE SPIRIT Or 
VOUT. Second Edition, Cr. a0. 
Gissing (Georze). THE TOWN 
VELLER. Aedinm 8c. 6d. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cx, &vv. 
Also Medium fvo. 6d. 
Glanville(Ernest). THE INCA'S TREA- + 
SURE, Tlust Cr. 800. 38. 6d. 
Also WMedjum 8:0~ 6d. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. Afedium 820. 6d. 
Gleig (Charles), UNTER'S CRUISE. 
Iilustrated. Cr. Bre. 35. 6a. 
Also Medium 80, 6d. 
Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM’S FAIRY 
TALES§. Illustrated. Afedium fue. 6d. 


RE- 
os. 






6s. 














“Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


; HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT. 


TRA-LTIEKISOS MIRROR, Fourth edition, _ 






Haig (J. C.), IN THE GRIP UF THE 
TRUSTS: A Stop» or 1914. Cr. Boo. 
TS. met. on 

Hamilton (M.). THE FIRST CLAIM. © 
Secord Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. sourteenth Edition, Cr. 8vo,-6s. 


.THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER.’ #% orth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TANCE MAN. 
6s. 


INTERPLAY. | Fifth Edition. Cr. Bue. 65. 

Harrod (F.)(Prances Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cy. 
800. 65. os 

Hart (Mabel). ~ “STR K. Cr BM 


Hichens (Robert), THE PROMHET OF 
ae Tr eeey SQUARE, Secon Edition. 
r. 800, 6s. 

TONGUES OF conscrmios Third 
Edition, Cr 8vo, 6s. 

FELIX, Sixt, Edition. Cr, 800. of 

THE WOMAN WITHTHE FAN. Seventh 
Edition. £, 8vo. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Cr. 820. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, Lighteenth + 
Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE BLASK SPANIEL, C800, 6s. 

THE CAZ. OF THE BLY 9. Seventh 
Edition Cr, 800.~ 68 .— 

BARBAXY 7S Pe. Se ort ian, 
Cr. 800. 38, Ud. x 

Hor (Anthezy,- I}. GOD IN THE 
CAR, Ki 4.2 ition. Cr. 8u0., 6% 

A CHANGE C7 AIR, eee kd.l~ m0, 6s. 
Also MMedius 8v0. 6d.- a Ba 

A MAN OF MARK. Sixth ied. Cr, Bud. 65. 
Also Medium 800. 6d, 

THE CHRONICLE: 0” COUNT AN- . 
TONIO. Sixth fidition. Cr. 8a. b>" = 
Also Medium ¢ 0 6d, 

PHROSO. | Tilustiated by H. R. Miteax. 
Lighin Edici~ “4, Cr. 8vo. 65. 
Also Megium Bug. 8A 


SIMON DAeS me Meat ated. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. 820, 


Twelfth Ed. Cr. b00. 


















Cr. 8u0, 65. aw 
QUISANTE, Fourth Edition. Cr. Bv0. Ss. 
“LE DOLLYDIALOGUES. Cr. avo. 66. 
= Also Medium 8v0, 6d, 
A SERVANT OR THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
Ad. Fourth “dition. Cr.bv0. 6s. 
YALE’ OK TO PEOPLE. Witha-Fron- 
tispie Sby A. H. Racutanp. Third Ea. 
5h 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Win 
Erontispiece by A. H. Bucktaxp. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. - 





a! 
ae 


4 





“Yoasman (Clemence). 


-Hyne (CG. 


~ Owen 


FicTion 


Mornang (R. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. MediewBu0. 6d. 

THE LIFR OF 
SIR AGLOVALE DEGALIS. (>. a0. 6s. 

Hueffer (Ford Madox). AN ENGUISH 
GIRL? A Romance. Second Ldition. 
Cr. 800. 

MR. “POLLO: A Just Posstece Srony, 
- Steo.d Edition. Cr. Bue. 65. 

Hu. sen (Baroness von), THE HALO. 
FIR” dition. Cr.8v0. 65. 





Cutcliffe). 

ROCKS,. SURSER. 
Cr. 80,’ 65. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANFER, 

Mlustrated, Third Edition. Cr vo. 6s. 
‘aham (J. H.). THE T™ ONE OF 
AVIT Medium 1s. Sd. 

Jacobs (W W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Thitty frm. wwition. Cr. 810.45. 6a. 

SEA URCHINS § F teenth Edition.. 
820. 38 67 

AMASTE? OFCAFT, Ilustr’ edby Wit, 

N' Eighth Edition. Cr. 800, 8, 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGH ES. Mlustrate? by Wart, 


MR. HOR. 
Fourth Edition, 


ia 


Owen and Others, Seventh J iMon. Cr. 
Bre. 45. 6d. 
THE skIPPER's WOOING, sinth Kai 


‘tion, Cr, 8u0- 38, 6d, 
<T SUNWICH PORT,  Ilistrated ty 
WiOwen, ‘ath Baition. Urs + “Solu. 








DIALSTONE . NE, lustrate. vy Writ 
Et. Sevente tion. Cri Stu. ~*. 6d, 
ODD CR... T.ailesteated by 11. Owen, 





Third Edition. Cm. 800. 38 6a." 
THELADY OF TH. B..C1. {itustrate. 
Righth Edition. Crise 3s. 03 
SALTHA ©™ 
Second ‘dition, 38 6d. 
SA.LORS' KNOTS. “Cr. 870. 3s. 6d. 


James (Henry). THE OFT SIDR. Second 
Edition, Cr Quo. 6s. 








—THP OTTER SORT. Cr 800. 6s. 


TH GOLDEN BOWL, “tied Edition. 


Cr. Bea. 6s, 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell). iF THAT 
EATETH BREAD “YITH 77>) Cy. 
Bue. 6s. 

Kester (Ye phan), THE FOR UX7— OF 
SHE “ANDRAYS. Cr. 8). 6s. 

Lawless (Hon. Emily). WiTH ESSEX 
IN“RELAND. Cr. 800, 6s. 

Le Queux (William), HE I[UNCH- 
BACK Oi WESTMINSTER. Third E-. 
Cr. 800. 6s.° Also Mediur 810. 6d. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. 4hi7 igiti .. 
Cr. 8x0. 65. = - 

THE VALLEY OF THE s...° OW. 
Mwated. | Third Edition. Cr. 920.” 65. 


-{.. BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 


Cr. 800. 65, 
ee ; 


oe 
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THE CROOKED WAY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 80. 6s. 

Levett- Yeats (S. k. 
Editio&e Cr, 8v0. 
B00. 6d. 

THE TRAITOR'S WAY, Medium 800. 6d. 

Linton(E. Lynn). THE TRUE HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA’ DAVIDSON, Hedin 

0. Gd. 


ORRAIN. Second 
6s, Also Medium 





London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Witha 
Frontispiece’ by Cuaxces  Rivincstow 
Bou. Sixth Edition, Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Lubbock (Basil). DEEP SEA WAR. 
RIORS. ‘Ttustrated, Second Edition, Cr. 
8v0. 6s. 


*Lucas (St. John). THK FIRST ROUND. 


Cr, 870. bs, 
Lyall (Edna), DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
4grd Thousand. Cr. Buo. 





NOVELIST, 
38. 6d. Also Medium 800.” 612. 

Maartens (Maarten). THE NEW RELI- 
GION: A MoveKn Novai. Third Edie 
tion. Cr, 800, Gs. 

BROTHERS ALL; 
Duren Prasanr 
Cr. 820. 6s. 

THE PRICK OF LIS DORIS. Cr. 800. Gs. 

MiCarthy Gustin H.). ‘THE LADY OF 
LOYALTY HOUSE. Mlustrated. Putra 
Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

UHE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr.8°9. 65, 

THE DUKE'S MOTTO. Third Edition. 
Cr. 800. 63. 

Macdonald (Ronald), A HUMAN 
TRINITY. “Second Edition. Cr. 800. 65. 

Macnaughtan (S.)._T? 2 FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M'N? 3. | Fourth Edition. 
Cr Bu. 6s. 

Malet (Lucas). C’.LONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIRE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 
ACUUNSEL OF PERFECTION, Second 

Ldition. Cr. 800. 62. 
“Also Aedixon 800. Gxt. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. 80. 65. 
THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr. v0. 6s. 
Also Medium 8v0. 6d. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fijth Fai. 
Som. Cr, 800. 65. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
.. CALMADY, Seventh Edition. Critvo. 65. 
‘ann (Mrs, M. B.), OLIVIA'SSUMMER. 
Second Edition.” Cr. 80. 62. 
ALOST ESTATE. A Nex Ed. Cr 800. 65. 
Also Medium 80¢. 6d. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY, A New Edition. 
Cr. 820. Gs. 
THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Be0. 6s. 
GRAN’MA'S JANE. 


Mork Srorims oF 
Lirk. Third Edition. 














Cr. 80. 6s. bat 
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MRS. PETER HOWARD. Second Edition. 
Cr. 800, 6s, Also Me“ium 8v0, 6d. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A Mew Edition. 
Cr. 8ve, 65. Also Medium 8ve. 6d. 
ONE ANOTHER'S RURDENS,. A New 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 800. 6d. 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Zd, Cr. 
8v0. 65, 
THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE, Illus- 
trated by M. B. Mann. Cy. Bro. 3s. 6d. 
WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME, Ilus- 
trated by M, B. Mann. Cr. 800. 35. 6d- 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS, Third 
Edition. Cr. 8va. 65. 

THE MEMORIES OF RONALD J.OVE. 
Cr, 800. 65, 

THE SHEEP AND TIIE GOATS. 
Edition, Cr. 800. 65. 

A SHRAF OF CORN. 
Cr, 8v0. 6s. 

THE HEART-SMITER. 
Cr, 80. 65 

AVENGING CHILDREN, Cr. 80, 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 
Bvo, bd. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

Marchmont (A, W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY'S SECRET. Medium 800. Git. 

A MOMENI’S ERROR. Jedino 800. <1. 

Marfiatt (Charles). GENEVRA, Second 
Edition, Cr. 810. 6s. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE 
Medium 8va 

JACOB PAITHIML, Medium 800, 6d. 


Third 
Second Edition. 
Second Edition. 


6s. 
Medium 


Medium bvo. 6d. 










Marsh (Richard), ‘THE TWICKENHA?! 
PEERAGE, Seco,’ Ewition. Cr. 8uo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6. 


THE MARQUIS OF ®“UTNEY. 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 
IN_THE SERVICE OF 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 
THE GIRL AND THE 
Third Edition. Cr. B20. 6s. 
THE COWARD BEHIND THE 

TAIN, Cr, 8v0, 6s, 
THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. Second 
Edition® Cr. Bve. 6s. 


Second 
nN 
LOVE, TANd, 
MIRACLE, 
CUR- 


~ MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 





GRITF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
Edition, Cr. 8ve~ 6s, 
Also Mediumvo. 6d, 


THE_FERRYMAN Second Edition. 


Second _ 
- 


cn 


6s. 
TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition, Cr. 800. 6%. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. Medium 8y-. 6d. 
Maud (Constance). A DAUGHTI R OF 
FRANCE. With a Frontispiece, Seed 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. te 
Maxwell(W. B,). VIVIEN, Winth Kdi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 6s. BY : 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER.” Third 
Edition, Cr.8vo. 65. 
FABULQUS FANCIES. Cr. 89. 6s 
THE GUSRDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion, Crigvon 65 ees = 
ODD LENGLHS., second Ed,..Cr. 800. 65. 
HILL, RISE, Fourth Ediva 
THE COUNTESS C¥ VAYBURY: Br- 
tween You AND & th Edition. 
Cr. 870, 65. : 
Meade (L. °.). DRIFT, Secona'Qdition.~. 
Cr. Bye, 65. Also Meu.um v0. bd. 
RESURGa ‘. Second Edition. Cr. 800, 6s.~ 
VICTOR Cr. 800, 65. 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated. 
Fou. th Edition, Cr. 81 4s. 6d. s 
F'oPS+EISY, Illustrated “Cr. 800, 28. 6a. 
“ NOUR:-BLE} S$: A’Srory or 
Vu-RASHONED. ‘TF 44. Tilustrated. 
ition, Cr. 38-6, ~ 
Melton (Ro) CASAR'S Wleh. Second 
Edition.~®r. yo. S7 ~ 
Meredith. F7ie)" HEART OF MY 
HEARI-" Cr. oxom 6s. eae 
Miller (Esther): LIVING Tk , 
Edition. Cr. 800. 6. n 
Also Medium 8a. 6d. 
Mitford (Bertran~ ‘PE SIGN OF THE _| 
SPIDERS Miustra’ d. Sixth dition, 
Cr. 800, 38.72, Also Medium®~ “a—— 
IN_THE W? IRL OF THE RISING. 
Third 2HMtion, Cr. 800. 6s. 
THE RED DEREJCT. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8F “6s, 
Molgsw-rt*(Mrs.). THE RED GRANGE. 





ne 













Third ~~ 





A ROYAL INDISCRETION, fr. 800.6. |. Mi purateas Second Edition. “Cr. 80, 
A METAMORPHOSIS, Medium 800. 67. | mong sO oy SCOLONER RATE: 
THE GODDESS, Medium too. 6d. | poke gh A iar Pacts 
THE JOSS. Medium Bue. 64. 


Marshall (Archibald) MANY JUNES. 
Secong Edition, Cr, 800, 65. 

THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Cr. Sv. 6s. 

Mason(A, BE, W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Mlustrated. Third Edition. Cr, 80.4 6s. 

Also Medium 8ve, 6d. * 

Mathers(Helen). HONEY. Fourth Ed. 

Cm 8uo. 6s. Also Medinm 8v0. 6d. 





Montresur(P.&.). THE ALIEN. Third 
“Edition, Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
Also Afeci om B00. bd 
Ja vticon. “\ethur)... SALES OF MEAN. 
i “Saibea'S. Ss-enth Edition. Cr. 800. 
ACh.cv OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Boa. 6s. ann 
THE HOLE INTHE WALL. Fourth Edi. 
fion, Cs. 8u0. 6s. Al. “fedinim B00. 6d. 

















L 


z 








TO LONDON TOWN. Stond Fd. Cr. 
Bee, 6s. is 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cy. Oz. 6s. 7 
Nesbit (E.). (Mrs, H. Bland). THE-RED 
HOUSE, Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 800, 6s. Also Medium 8v0. 
Noble (Edward). LORDS OF THE SEA, 
\Secand Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Norr..™ E.), HARRY AND URSULA: 
A Srory “1H two Stors rarr. Second 
~ Edithn.- r. 800. 6s. 
HIS GRACK. Medium B00. 6d. 
GILES INGILBY. Medium Soo. 64. 


THE CREDIT GF THR COUNTY. 
Medium 8vo. 6d. 


ao, ‘ORD-*EONARDA THE LUCKLESS, 


Meatum wo. 6d. 
MATTHEY “A\USTIT wrgt 800. 64. 
CLARIS%4 FURIOSA ~ fediwm 802, Gd. 


Oliphant oo THE LADY'S WALK. 
fediuy so. 6d. 















[+ SIR P“BERT'S FORTUNE. 2 edium: 
! Bua." 6d. 2 
|. THE.PRODIGALS. AMedium 800. W. 
THE TWO MARTS. Medien Bue, bd. 
Olfivant (alfred ow “, THE 
- GREY DOGLAF RENMUTE With 3 
Frontispiec~ “seventh Ed. Cr. Sug. “65. 
Oppenheim (E lips MASS” R OF 
i EN. Four bn ps). Cr Gs. 
Medin vayn 6d, 

a Qxenh-m, sh. ) AWEAY y 
Witu 8 “ustratio = by as ICK GRE 
FENHAGEN. Jourd, Cr. 800, 68. 

HE G°TE 07-1 SRT. Wit 





rE 





a Fro dspecein Eaot gravure by Haxor., 
Cor! xg. Fifth Eaton. Cr. 8007 6s. 
“PROFIT AND LOSS. Witn « Frontispiece 
sin photogravure  y Hakotn Corrina. 

frerth Edition, «+870. <s. 
“fily ONG ROAD. “Vith a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure by #*Ro.n Corerxc. 


Fourth Edition, Cr. 800. is. 

THE SONG OF HYA STH, AND 
OTHER STORIES. * Sea ~" Edition, 
Cr. 809, 65. = ay 

MY Lary OF SHAL~ “eS. 7 th Edi 

—“ion. Cr. 820. 65. . me 

Peary), LINDLEY KAYS,vhird. 
Edition. Cr. 8010. 65. 


Parker CSilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Eitition. C” 800. Gs. 


MRS, FALCHION. Pith Edition. Cr. 99 
65. 
THY, Tk. 


(igin ena 
Third Kdition, Cr 


6m 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD.—Ulus- 
trated. Zenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8v0. 62. 


ey ai 











FICTION 


: 





, THE FOLK AFIELD. Crown 800. 
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WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAT: 





Story of » Lost Napocon. Sixth 
é: Eon Cr, Bu0. 6s. 

Also Medium 8ve. 6d. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE 





NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre, 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lus 
trated. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Sixth Edition. Cr.tvo. 6s. 
THE -POMP OF THE LAVILETTES, 
Third Edition, Cr. 820. 38. 64. 
Also Medium 820. 6d. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Cr. 80. 


*Pasture (Mrs. Henry de ja). 
‘TYRANT. Cr, 870. 6s. 


Patterson (J. E.). WATCHERS bY THE 
SHORE. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0, 65. 





a 
INustrated. 











6s. 
THE 





Pemberton. Bate THE FOOTSTEPS 
HRON Iitustrated. Third 
ition. ee fr. 6s. 





Also Medium 8uo, 6d. 

1 CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra. 
tieas by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Also Medium Sve. 6d. 
LOVE THE HARVESTER 
He SutRes.  Hlustrated, 

Cr. Bue, 38. 6d. 

Phillpotts (Eden). 

Third E dition. , 


CHILDREN OF THE 2 MIST riph Edi- 
- tion, Cr. 8, 6s. 


Also Medium 8v0. 6a. 


THE HUMAN BOY. W°th a Frontispiece 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 80 6s. 





A Story oF 
Paird Edition, 





TYING PROPHETS: 


6s. 
















Also Medium 800. ut. 
SONS OF THE sAORNING, Second 
Edition. Cr. 30. 6s. 
“ATE RIVE 7 trad patrons Cr, 8vo. 65. 
Also Medium 820. 
THE Fourth 


AMERICAN PRISONER. 
Edition, € 





+ WOMAN, Fourth Edition, 

TURE, Witha Frontise 

piece Li ion. Cri 80. 65. 

THE PO.SCREEVE, Hourth £d. CrBu0. 61. 

‘THE POACHER’S WIFE, Sccond Edition. 
Cr. 800. 63. Also Medium 810. 6d. 

THESTRIKING HOURS. Second Edition, 
Crown 820. 68. 





6s. 

Pickthali. (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN, Seventh &d. Cr. 8v0. 6s, 

BRENDLE. Second Edition, Cr. %vo. 6s, 


THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tron. Cr. Bve. 6s, ? 
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‘e (A. T. QuillerCouch), THE -WHiTE 
OLB, Lacond Editi 4. Cr.8v0. 65. 
Walse Medien Bue. 6d. ‘ 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65, 
MERRY-GARDEN, anv ore Stories. 
Cr. 800. 63, 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. 
Cr. 800. 65. 
Querido (israel), TOIL OF MEN. Trans- 
lated by F.S. Arnoup. Cr. 800. 6s. 
Rawson (Maud Stepney). THE EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, B00. 65. 
THE EASY GO LUCKIES: or, Owe Way 
or Living, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
HAPPINESS. Cr. 8x0. 6s. 
Rhye (Grace). THE WOOING OF 
EILA, Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
THE BRIDE, Cr, 800. 6s, 
Ridge W. Pett). LOST EROPERTY: 
Second Adition, Cr S20. 6s, 
Also Medium 800. 61. 
ERB. Second Edition, Cr. 8va. 
Also Afediwm 8v0, 6d. 
A SON OF THESTATE, Second Ed’'?: 
Cr, 800, 35.6. Also Medium 800, . 01 
A BREAKER OF LAWS, 4 New Edition’ 
Cr, 8v0. 35. 6d. 
MRS, GALER’S BUSINESS. 
Second Ha. Ur, 8u0. 65, 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Buo. ts. 
NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. 80. 6s, 
SPLENDID BROTHER. 


Third Edition. 


6s. 










Illustrate* 


Second Edition. 





7, 80, 65. 

GEORGE and TL © GENERAL. Mediu 
Bue, . 

Ritchie (Mrs, Day." G.). MAN AT) 

CASSOG, "Second Editin's, 
ae eon 6s. 

Roberts (C. G. D.). aan HEART O 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. ‘800. 
38. 6d. 

Robins (Elizabeth) THE CONVERT. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Rosenkrantz (Baron Palle). THE 
MAGISTLhATE’S OWN CASE. Cr 


Bu. 65. 

Russell (W: Clark) MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART, Ulustrated. #7/2h 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 


Also Medium 800. 6d 
IIS ISLAND PINCESS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 870. 65. 
Also Afedium 80." d. 
ABANDONED, Second dition, Cr. 820. 6s. 
Also Medium 800. 6d. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. 
Illustrated by Goxvon Browxe. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, 800. 35. Gd. 


Niustrated. 





Messrs. METHUEN’s CATALOGUE 


A MARRIAG . AT SEAS Medium boo. bd. 

Ryan (Marah Ellis). FOR THE sour 
OF RAFAE. cr, 80. 65, 

Sandys (Syuney). JACK CARSTATES 
OF THE POWER HOUSE. Wi 
Illustrations by STantey L, Woon. | 
Be, 6s. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE PASSIC ¥ Of 
PAUL MARILLIER. Crows 809. 3" 

THE UEST OF GEC. e EY 
DARRELL, Cx 80, € e 

THE COMING OF THE RA VOC «PHS. 
Cr, 8v0, 6s. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 
Bue. 6s. : 
BARBARA'S MONEY, Medium Sue. 6d. 

THE MASTER OF REECH OOD. 
Mediu, %0. “d. 

THE YELian. U1 MOND. 

Cr. Bv0. 63. » Medium 80 
THE “LOVE THasg OVEP <.. 
8r0. re .. seve 
Shelle “(Bertha), ENDERRY, 7. wd Ed: 
7 1. Gs. . 
Sidgr ck (Mrs. Alired). THE KINS. 
MAN. With 8 Illus ations by C. E. 
Broce.‘ hird Editio". Cr, B00. Gr. "4 

THE SE tRINS. Cr. 3v0. 6s. 

Sea (Cerothy VY. He. uce). MISS 


TAL Cr. ve. 3 6 6d. 
Sonnk sep‘ Alb et), D* PSEA VAGA: 
BCT 6s, 
Stew oO, or Tie 


+ Cr. Bua, 
tewteaV.. ~. 
EM + Bei<c PassaGus PF 1 THT 
Tira ‘oF + 1" RING oF SaKoINTA AND 
- Corsica.” . & 8v0, “6+ ~ 
unbury (Geor Cin *" ENNY 
MILLIONAIRK. Cr. 82, 36.6. - 
Surtees (R.-%.). | 1ANDLEY ‘CAQSS, 
Iiustrated. Medin~2 3a2. 6d, 

MR. SPONGE'S S". ¢TING TOUR. 
Nlustrated.” Aedir sbv0, 6d. 
ASK MAMMA. Ii 3. Medium 80.. 6a. 
Swayne (Mart" iattem. THE BISHOP 
AND THE LADY. Second Edition. 





‘cw 


6a, 








Cr. B00. 6 
Thurston . 
Editios | 7.8 
Uneerhi “aivel> 
DUST Cx, Beas, 
Urgutwart (W.), A TCAGRDY IN-* 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. Que. 65. 
Vorst (Marie Van). _HE SEPSIMEN- 





TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL. - 


} STROE s. Cr. 800. 6s, 
“™MBUSH, C7 B20. 68. eee 


“ML ona), Tee ly oF 
Vk SOS: A Punance. from Fiend. 
Seton. aattion. CP. Sv0. 6s." 


THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Er. Bee, fio 








«cond. keds 
1B. Medium 





Temple). MIRAGE. Fouvih 4 
THE COLUMN OF. | 
ae 


| 

















if ee eS 
| 


L. 





{THE Tu. TORY: Be 


ICTION 


Walford (Mrs. L B.). MR SMITH. 
Mediusye B00, 6d. 

“THE BABYS GRANDMOTHER. 
Medium 8v0. 6d. 

COUSINS, Wedium 8v0. Gd. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Jfedium 
Bue. bd. 

Wai. we (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 


Dedium 8v0. 

“AIR GOD. Afedium 8x0. 6d. 
Wa ‘aeveth C,). THE ANCIENT 
. RK: A Kentucky Romance. 

Cr ww is. . 
Watson (n, B. Mu ~lott) 
EGLANTINE lu rat 

tion, Cr. 800. 6s. 


eure 


TW STED 
~ wd Edi- 


“ther Chapters 
ip sk Life anu Fortunes of Dick Ryder, 


Orne: wirs Galloping Dick. With a F antis: 


piece, Hrd Edition. Cr. 800. 5. 
A a "MMER DAY'S DP AM. 
eT) Cronyn 80. 6s. 
‘he & Cp «LE FY THE SEA. ~ccomd 
kdit” » Cr. 8u- 6s. 
THR #PRIVATEF «S. Iilustratee Second 
Edition, Cr.” . 6s. 
A POP™” SHOW: Bewe Diver anv 
Diverse Taui~: Cy. 872. 6c) 
THE FLOWE ® THE HE hird 
Edition~ Fr. : 
THE * WENT JRERS. Afr" tia, 6d. 
aR OF 





“weekes (A. B.).‘T. . R/ONERS OF 
WAR.” Medium 8. Ge - 

Wells (H#° 1), 4°) Si s_LADY. Cr. 
Bue. §. Also“Wes won Bo Sid. 


"NDER THE RED 


-Wexr an Gtantev). 
sE. stra, ops by R. C. Woop- 





PY Editior |, 





Sis. 


A .‘SSIONATE PILGRIM. Medium 
10. ba. Bs 

LOVE_AND THE WISE MEN. Cr. 8a, 
6s. 

) Williams (Margery). THE BAR. Cy. 
Bu0. 6s. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.). THE AD- 
VENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. 80. 

ti Wh SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 
Cn 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures ofa Motor Car. With 
16 Illustrations. Seventeenth dition. Cr. 
8p0. 6s. Also Cr. S00. 18. nets 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance 
ofa Motor. With 16 Illustrations. Minch 
Edition, Cr. 800. 65. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

~- 16 Mustrations, Tenth Edit. Cr.8v0. 65. 
..DY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER, 
Tenth Edition. Cr. 800. 68. 

‘THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN~ With 17 "lus. 
trations. Kourth Edition. Cr. 8u0. 68. 

THE }OTOR CHAPERON. Witha Fron- 
tispiece in Colour by A. H. BUCKLAND, 16 
other Illustrations, and a.Map. Fijth Ldi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER  Witha Frontispiece 
in Colour by A, H. ” ucktann, and 8 other 











Illustrations. TAf @ Cr. Bv0, 68. 
SET IN SILVE’.. With a Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Cr. 820. 6s. 





on LE. Jracaton cond 1°. Cr. Bue. 65. 7 . 
SEOLSEBERS cE. RSET oF REBORN Bien (Nous Aut). owes 
3 fo, fom EY | Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
white Percy). TE? Sys? Third | Yeldham (C. C.) DURHAM’S FARM, 
Laition. Cr, 820. 6: : Cr, 8ve, 6s. 
Books for Boys and-Girls 
: Tllustr ated. -Crwn 8u0. 35. 6d. ° 
7 “ert or Do. Way, Post Tur Rep Geancr. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
Ln 
w a Clifford. 0 “ed Lurciar A Gtat or THE Propie. By L. T. Meade. 
re Fourth Edition. is 
Ont 4 Guaro-Room Doc. By Edith E. | Hyesy Gusev. By L, ™. Meade. as. 6d. 
Cuthell. Trs Honovrasti Miss, By L. T. Meade. 
ue 2 w, | _ Second Edition. 
Flake” San mA oe By W. | uae was anes 'a Pianice: By Mrs M. E. 
Mann. 
“"" pRLTON : Or, the Boy who woul uot go | Wien ARNOLD comes Home, By Mrs. M. EL 
to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. Second Ld, Mann. 5 
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. .The Novel. of Alexandre Dumas 2 
Medium 8vo. Price 6d. “Double Volumes, 15, 
Acré. 1 Hituine pe Cuaverny,  - ; 
Tue Apventures of Carrain PasrniLe, Tue Horoscors. 
Amaury. Louise pg La VaLpitre. (Double volume.) 
THE Brrv or Fate. Is. 
Tue Buack Tur, Ti: Man i tue Iron Mask. (Duble 
Tae Castiy oF Errsrein. volume.) 1s. . 
CATHERINE Brum. Matrre Apa. 
CeoLE. ‘Tre Moutu oF Het. 5 ar 
Tus Crevauier D'HaRMENTAL. (Double | Nawon. (Double volume.) 15 aS 
volume.) rs. Pauuive; Pascat Bruno ; and KOK, 
Cutcor THe Jesrex. Pire *a Rung. ’ 
Conscrence, Tre F, veg Tu eves. 
Tur Convicr’s Son Tue Ran... sc oF Antony. 
Tue Corsican Bxoruers: and Orne + ne | Routw Hoo 2. 
ARCHER. Tue Snowpa.. 2 Surman ra. 
Crop-Eanep Jacouor. Sviv- pire. 
Dom Gorenrior. Tate or THE SuPERNATURAL. ~ 
Tae Farat Counat. TaLe oF STRANGE ADVENTU 
Tae Fexcing Master. Tue “rex Musketeers, 
FERNANDE, 1s -_ 
Ganarre. Lamnerr, Tue RaGepy of Nar~es. < 
Gaorces. Twenty Y" ars AFTER. (Double ¥ ““yme,) 97 
Tae Great Massacre. Tie W~ -Duck Soo" ir. a 
Henri ve Navarre. ' Tug Wo Leaner. =, ly 
os Os ae 2 
Methuen’s Sixper- ‘oka. - | 


Albanesi (E. Maria). LOVE AND) Browne: ~ ). THE H&ART OF 
LOUISA. | - JAPAr iy S 
I KNOW A MAIDEN, Burton Je Fh ACR’ 


Anstey (F.). A’ °AVARD OF BENGA’, | SALT’SE s. feet A 

Austen(J.), PRI, © AND PREJUDICE, Caffyn (care ~ ANNE MAULEVERER. 

Bagot (Richard), A “OMAN MYSTERY. | Capes (Berma.d, LE-E KE OF 

bowen bi "cic ee WK. A FLA 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE 4 | MRS, KEITH’ CRIMA, - 
SWORD, - \ | Corbett (I~ a), A “BUSINESS, IN 

Baring-Gould(S.). FURZE bLOUM. ‘GREAT’ ERs. ’ Wee af 

CHEAP JACK ZITA, Croker( , b. M.).. ANGEL. —~ 

KITTY ALONE. A STAT “CRT 

URITH. . PE®GY . 1i.° 3ARTONS, 

THE BROOM sQUIR iO. WwW AL 7 

A gHE ROAR OF ‘VItE Dan Alighieri. THE DIVINE 

A BOOK OF FA'RY TALES, Illustrated, | -CYMEDY (Cary) - 


= Medium Bubs opty eel 
























Prrok fUpL Ney, "| Uoyle (A. Conan). KOUND TERE! 
WINEFRED. i Da onn (aneeats tte). <A vo 
THE FRORISHERS. ee Ma patter “8 VO. 
THE QUEEN OF LOYF. ' Tt wai 
ARMINELL, : . j ed iene ie 
Barr (Robert), JENNIE BAXTER, | Eli sgey ate MILE Oud “hh + 
Tin COUNT Ras” pay ABMS. . | Findiater (ane H.), THE GREEN 
THE MUTABLE MANY. " GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
Bens (RRO DODO. Gallon (Tom), RICKER’ “'S ~OLLY, 

s Pe) . : Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORE, 
THE VINTAGE, MARY BARTON, e = 
Bronté(Charlotte). SHIRLEY. NORTE AND SOUTH. 








aa 








FICTION 


“derard_( (Dorethes). OLY MATRI- 


THE COY QUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. ae 


anacing (d). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 


Glan~dlle (Ernest). | ‘CHE. 1N CA'S 
TR ‘ASURE. 
THE x.LOOF BRIDE. 


wrley). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 


Gri (.e_Brot!.ers), © GRIMM'S 
FAIRY LBS... 


“Hope (An. ony). =A MN OF MARK. 
? CHANGE OF A 
THE CHRONICLE PF COUNT 





un 




















_-PHRQSO. | ah 
: lan DIALOGU 
We DFAD MEN TELL 
‘HO. {£ THRONE OF 
D>. fue HUNCHR CK OF 
K,). THE TR: 1OR'S 
THE TR f£ “S- 
iua Davips 
RRICK VAU if 
a e CARISS 4. 
\COUNDS. 4 PA FEC® : 
ree (Mrs. M “ETER 
WARD. - 
4 Kose ESTATE, . 
-trivey.a'sran- 
ONE 4 OTMER'S Ys. WDENS, 
: EXPER MENT. 
ioe TALE. 
Mare mont AL ) MIL .R HOAD- 
Me. SECRE — 
_& MOMENTS ERROR. 
Marpyat (Captain) P* TERS! (PLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL: -- 


Marsh (Richard). A METAMORPH S15. 
THE ERICKENHAM PEERAGE. 
THE G’ ODESS. 
"i OSS. - 
son(/. B. W.}, CLEM .NTINA. 
“~ Helen). HOEY. 
“TRIFFITH 
“HEART 





~ Mead Giese 
Miller(Esther). LIYING. : 
Mittord (Bertram), THE SIGN OF THE 
--SRIDER. 





ee 


"Weekes a Bo. 
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Montresor (F. P.). FHE ALIEN. 
Mo: eon, Abner THE BOLE mn 


Nesbit (E.) TH® RED HOUSE. — 


slorris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 


ON, hant (Mrs.), THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 

E PRODIGALS. 
THE TWO MARYS. 


Oppenheim (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 


Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTE: 

WHEN VALMONDCAME TO PONTIAC, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 


Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 


Phillpotts (Eden). THE Bune BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST, 
THe POACHER’S WIFE, 
ine RIVER. 
' (A. _T. Quiller Couch). THE 
HITE WOL! 
Ridge(w Fe ott: ok SON OF THE STATE. 
ae anes TRE GENERAI ~ 
Russell (W, Clark) “ABANDONED. 
pA MARRIAGE AT SEA. 
| VY DANISH SWEETHEART, 
« S ISLAND PRINCES’. 


Sergeant (Adeline). T’.E MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD, 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 


THE YELLOW DI. .MOND. 
TES LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 


£ A iene (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. 





Surtees (R. S.), HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR.-SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK-MAMMA, 

Yeitord (Mrs. | L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

Cl 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
Wallace .eneral Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

~~ atson: ae 2B. Marriott), THE ADVEN- 

(— TURER: 

PRISONERS OF WAR. | 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. 

White-(Percy), A -PASSIONATE 

PILGRIM. 








